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iN proclaiming American Forest Week, I desire to bring to the attention of all our people the danger 
that comes from the neglect of our forests. 


For several years the nation has observed Forest Protection Week. It is fitting that this observance 
be enlarged. We have too freely spent the rich and magnificent gift that nature bestowed on us. In 
our eagerness to use that gift we have stripped our forests; we have permitted fires to lay waste and 
devour them; we have all too often destroyed the young growth and the seed from which new forests might spring. 
And though we already feel the first grip of timber shortage, we have barely begun to save and restore. 





We have passed the pioneer stage and are no longer excusable for continuing this unwise dissipation of a great 
resource. To the nation it means the lack of an elemental necessity and the waste of keeping idle or only partly 
productive nearly one-fourth of our soil. To our forest-using industries it means unstable investments, the depletion 
of forest capital, the disbanding of enterprises, and the decline of one of our most important industrial groups. 


Our forests ought to be put to work and kept at work. I do not minimize the obstacles that have been met, nor 
the difficulty of changing old ideas and practices. We must all put our hands to this common task. It is not enough 
that the Federal, State, and local governments take the lead. There must be a change in our national attitude. 
Our industries, our landowners, our farmers, all our citizens must learn to treat our forests as crops, to be used 
but also to be renewed. We must learn to tend our woodlands as carefully as we tend our farms. 


} 


By the President 
of the 


United States 
@ 


A Proclamation 


American Forest 
Week 


@ 
April 27— May 3 
1925 





Let us apply to this creative task the boundless energy and skill we have so long spent in harvesting the free 
' gifts of nature. The forests of the future must be started today. Our children are dependent on our course. We 
d are bound by a solemn obligation from which no evasion and no subterfuge will relieve us. Unless we fulfill 
our sacred responsibility to unborn generations, unless we use with gratitude and with restraint the generous 
and kindly gifts of Divine Providence, we shall prove unworthy guardians of a heritage we hold in trust. 





Now, THEREFORE, I, CALVIN COOLIDGE, President of the United States, do recommend to the governments 
of the various States to designate and set apart the week of April 27 to May 3, inclusive, 1925, as American 


Forest Week, and, wherever practicable and not in conflict with State law or accepted customs, to celebrate Ar- 
bor Day within that week. And I urge public officials, public and business associations, industrial leaders, forest 
owners, editors, educators, and all patriotic citizens to unite in the task of forest conservation and renewal. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 


| Seal] (Signed) CALVIN COOLIDGE 
Done at the City of Washington this twenty-first day of February, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hun- 
dred and twenty-five, and of the Independence of the United States of America the one hundred and forty-ninth. 


By the President: CHARLES E. HUGHES, Secretary of State 
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You Can Profit 
by Our Volume 


A good part of our business is large order busi- 
ness from repeat customers. Because we handle 
such a high percentage of large orders, our selling 
costs and overhead are comparatively low. Thus, 
we have built up a reputation for ‘‘ top notch’’ 
values. 

‘‘We can compete” is the Sullivan slogan and 
we are daily demonstrating to sash and door, plan- 
ing mill, factory, carload yard and industrial buy- 
ers, wholesalers, etc., that we live up to our slogan 
Why not put us to the test on a trial order? 


Get in touch with us on our special offerings 
in Fir, Spruce, Hemlock and Western Pine 
factory lumber in clear and shop grades 


JL,UMBER Co. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 





























Specials for 
Hardwood Buyers 


We invite buyers who demand 
more than the usual run of values 
to investigate the following items: 


Oo d B dl BHT 4 cars 4/4 No. | Com. Basswood 

un undtes Py car 4/4 No. | Com. & Sel. No. 2 Com. 
, j rm) Basswood 

car 6/4 No. | Com. & Btr. Basswood 

large car 4/4 Sel. & Btr. Birch 

car 6/4 No. | & 2 Com. Birch 

car 4/4 No. 2 & Btr. Butternut 

car 4/4 No. 2 & Btr. Soft Maple 

ear 4/4 Sel. & Btr. Hard Maple 

cars 6/4 No. 2 Com. Soft Elm 

car 6/4 No. | & Btr. Soft Elm 

car 5/4 No. 2 Com. Rock Elm 





Neat—compact—orderly. Easy 
to handle, easy to store. 12 pieces 
to the bundle. Every piece brand- 
ed “Everlasting”, our pledge of 


> -—-N---- == 


complete stock of White Pine and Hemlock 


scientific kiln-drying and skilled Er 
6 In Stock f 
rena ve ener 3 | : PAN ELS eunsadlite Shipuient 


rw on a oo eo oe re ale 450 pes. 1/4” 3 Ply Bireh ISG 24x60 
» maple, , » % and 5. ifice 100 pes. 1/4” 3 Ply Birch 2SG 24x60 
125 pes. § 3 Ply Birch ISG 30x72 


NICHOLS & COX | ‘ £ ood 8 ’ 3 Ply Birch 2SG 30x72 


5 Ply Birch 2SG 30x72 
3tt pes. 


LUMBER COMPANY Be HL pes. 1/4 3 Ply Elm 186 sixnn 


3 Ply Elm SG 30x72 
200 pes. 


: meee ; j } 3 Ply R. Oak 1SG 24x72 
Grand Rapids Michigan , ys = =. 3 Ply W. Oak ISG 24x72 


"3 Ply R. Oak 2SG 30x72 
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» is only a small portion 
of stock. We have many other 
sizes and kinds in stock. 
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Send us your inquiries. 
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Centering Interest on Community Building 


OLKS WANT MORE INSTRUCTION, entertainment and rec- 


group. For a long time enterprising citizens have seen the need of 


reation than in times past, and with the improved methods work of this kind and they have done much of it with vast benefit 


of transport distance is a slight obstacle to their finding to their communities and to the country as a whole. 
them. If what they want is not provided at home they seek it else- 
where; and this is as true of merchandise as it is of movie shows. 


In a general 
way all communities resemble one another in essentials, and work 
that is beneficial to one will be so to others. This fact has been 


It is hardly likely that a community that fails to hold the patronage recognized in the “Boost Your Town” program made available by 
of its own people can do much in attracting the patronage of other the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and other organi- 
communities. This means of course that patronage that might sus- zations in collaboration. Particulars are given on page 40. 

tain the home community is in fact lost to it and is used to build He is a rare citizen who has no pride in his home town, and it is 


up others. 


a rarer community that does not merit the pride of its people; and 


Merchants may be in part at fault in losing trade, but there is yet there is hardly a town in which there are not conditions that 
more to a community than stores, and citizens of all classes work- should shame its citizens. This statement is made with no par- 
ing together in behalf of the general welfare can do more for each ticular town in mind. Many a citizen sees on his neighbor’s prop- 
other and for the community as a whole than can any isolated erty things that he would not tolerate on his own; likewise, he sees 
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there suggestions for improving his own place. It is so or should 
be so of communities; and no public spirited citizen should deny 
his community the facilities that he cares enough for to go to other 
communities to enjoy. 

A program for community betterment is enough to inspire en- 
thusiasm in anybody; and it is the belief that a program like that 
already referred to will go a long way toward convincing the people 
of any community that they can have at home many advantages that 
they have the habit of seeking elsewhere. It is this habit that must 
be broken, and in its stead must be acquired the habit of believing 
that the home community should be and can be so rounded out as to 
provide all the facilities necessary to a healthful, prosperous and 
contented people. Its members must work together with a deter- 
mination to make it fit their needs, and in this work lumbermen, 
primarily as citizens but also as merchants, should take a leading 
part. 





Statistical Data as Aids to .Business 


N BRIEF IT MAY BE SAID THAT if statistics of an industry 
show the working out of the law of supply and demand they 
serve their purpose. It may be said further that such a knowl- 

edge of business conditions as is afforded by current statistics 
ought to afford the basis for stabilizing business so far as it can be 
stabilized. It has been quite the fashion to undervalue statistical 
data; a common belief being that figures can be made to prove any- 
thing. This seems inconsistent in view of the vital importance 
attached to some figures; bank balances, for example. 


If many persons have undervalued statistical data, it may be for 
the same reason that some undervalue history, art, literature and 
philosophy; because they have not attended enough to them to 
know their value. Figures occupy a large place in the literature of 
the lumber industry, and indeed of all industry. Many persons 
who never look at the Statistical Abstract published by the Federal 
Department of Commerce, nevertheless often base their political 
decisions on the facts and figures it contains. 


The man who gave no attention to his stocks, made no note of 
their accumulation or depletion, would take risks that no wise 
merchant will take. The buyer who does not inform himself re- 
garding the market is as badly off as the seller who is not informed. 
It is the function of statistics to inform the buyer and the seller, 
the producer and the distributer, in order that each may conduct 
his business economically and efficiently. All should have a pro- 
found respect for authentic data regarding their business. 


All readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are aware that promi- 
nence is given in its pages to the statistical data supplied by the 
lumbermen’s organizations through the Department of Commerce. 
Probably the Southern Pine Association has gone as far toward 
perfecting its statistical service as any organization in the industry, 
and for much of its progress in that direction Charles S. Keith, of 
Kansas City, is responsible. It was, therefore, appropriate that 
Mr. Keith, as lecturer on the Engineers’ Foundation at Yale Uni- 
versity should discuss “Lumber Statistics, Their Interpretation and 
Their Use.” In Mr. Keith’s address, which appears on pages 42-45, 
are presented in an instructive way the motives of those who are 
providing the data essential to the safe conduct of the lumber 
business. 





Safeguarding the Home Builder 


HENEVER AND WHEREVER IN THE construction of a 
home inferior materials are substituted for those of good 
quality which the buyer supposes he is getting, or where 

any other form of deception or imposition is practiced upon the 
buyer of such home, an injury is done not only to the person directly 
involved but to all who are endeavoring to encourage the building 
of homes. Hence lumbermen everywhere will unreservedly com- 
mend the action taken coéperatively by forty or more national trade 
associations and other organizations, which after careful delibera- 
tion have formulated a code of building ethics, that while primarily 
intended to govern the displays made at the various “Own Your 
Home” exposition staged annually under license of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards, also constitutes an admirable 
code of ethics applicable to all engaged in the building or allied 
industries. This code, or set of principles, was printed in full on 
page 75 of the Feb. 28 issue. 


In building or buying a home a citizen does more than merely 
acquire a piece of property. He anchors himself and his family 
to that particular spot, and henceforth is identified with the com- 
munity, the street, the block, and the immediate neighborhood in 
which his home is located. Hence the character of his surroundings 
becomes of immediate moment to him, a fact which the code recog- 


nizes in its statements with regard to town planning, the regulation 
of real estate exhibits etc. 


But it is in the realm of actual construction that the principles set 
forth have their widest application. Counsel is given impartially 
to both builder and buyer. On the one hand, the builder who may 
be tempted to skimp or scant the construction is told that the ex- 
position authorities will oppose the exploitation of the public 
through flimsily built or improperly planned structures, while on 
the other hand the buyer ‘is counseled not to attempt to economize 
by the selection of inferior materials or equipment, and is told 
that true economy lies in careful planning, the purchase of good 
materials and their proper installation. 


It is worthy of note, also, that the code withholds approval of 
exhibits of any real estate firm or corporation unless it is in posi- 
tion to offer with the purchase of the lot a definite proposition for 
the financing of the home. 


When it is considered that in the aggregate the numerous “Own 
Your Home” expositions held annually are visited by approximately 
a million prospective home owners, the importance of having the 
displays conform to right standards is apparent. The prospective 
home owner goes to these shows to absorb information. He is in 
a susceptible frame of mind and exhibits displayed or statements 
made with the sanction of the exposition authorities naturally in- 
fluence him. To permit him to become a target for misrepresenta- 
tion or exploitation at this critical time would react disastrously 
upon the whole “Own Your Home” movement. The lumber in- 
dustry may well congratulate itself that its interests in this par- 
ticular have been effectually safeguarded by the action taken, in 
which the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, the Na- 
tional-American Wholesale Lumber Association and the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association had a part, representatives of 
these organizations participating in the conferences which resulted 
in the formulation and adoption of the code. 





States Active in Forestry Legislation 


OREST PROTECTION AND REFORESTATION, whether 
private or public, in order to succeed must have legislative aid 
and public support. The Clarke-McNary law can not become 

effective, in its codperative provisions without complementary State 
legislation, and in some cases constitutional amendment. Some 
States have excellent laws so far as they go and these need to be 
changed only to conform to the Federal law. Others have done 
little or nothing, but it is to be expected that most of the States 
that should grow timber will move to get the necessary legislation. 
It is to be hoped that wherever such legislation is needed or pro- 
posed lumbermen will give the law makers the help they need to 
insure its soundness. 


Interest in forestry is immensely greater than it was a few years 
ago, and concerted efforts are to be made by lumbermen and for- 
esters to increase the public interest as well as to enlist public sup- 
port for forestry laws and legislation. The observance of American 
Forest Week, April 27 to May 3, in accordance with the President’s 
proclamation, as printed on the front cover page of this newspaper, 
is designed to that end. It is significant that this celebration is 
broadened; becoming American Forest Week instead of forest pro- 
tection week. For not only are the forests to be protected, they are 
to be regrown in large measure. 


All who give the matter a moment’s consideration will see that 
forestry must occupy in the public mind a place second only to 
agriculture. The movement in behalf of forestry must be as per- 
sistent and determined as that in behalf of sound agriculture, and 
trees must become a crop of the soil, differing from corn and wheat 
only in the length of time required to grow them. During the period 
of growth they are not to be menaced by fire through public care- 
lessness, for when forests are destroyed by fire not only the private 
owners but the public suffers. 


While observance of American Forest Week is limited to a short 
period, the purpose is to drive home a lesson that will be conned 
throughout the twelve months of the year. The week’s program 
should be instructive, serious and impressive. While interest in 
forestry is national, it is also local; and if each community can 
establish its own forest, the local woodlot or park will prove to be 
an intensely practical means of inculcating sound forestry principles. 
Experience in other countries has shown that the community forest 
is a valuable and productive investment, and it will prove to be so 
in the United States if properly conceived. The fact is to be em- 
phasized that, as reforestation must be an established policy in this 
country, so American Forest Week must be observed annually as 4 
permanent institution. Each year should see an increased interest 
in its observance, until all the people have become “forest-minded.” 
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Lumber Movement Maintains Advance 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 12.—Reports from 
374 of the leading softwood lumber mills of the 
country to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association show that the lumber industry main- 
tained during the week ended March 7 the de- 
cided advance established during the preceding 
week. Although there is an actual reported in- 
crease in the new business and production, the 
fact that there is, on the other hand, a decrease 
in shipments and that the number of reporting 
mills is larger for the last week, seems to justify 
the conclusion that there is little change in the 
general volume of business. As compared with 
the corresponding week of last year, there is re- 
ported, however, a marked increase in new busi- 
uess, SOMe increase in shipments, and a small 
jecrease in production. 


The unfilled orders of 251 southern pine and 
vest Coast mills at the end of last week 
amounted to 653,184,857 feet, as against 654,- 
(67,493 feet for 252 mills the previous week. 
The 132 identical southern pine mills in this 
group showed unfilled orders of 252,338,378 feet 
last week, as against 263,176,002 feet for the 
same number of mills the week before. For 119 
west Coast mills the unfilled orders were 400,- 
$46,478 feet, as against 391,491,491 feet for 120 
mills a week earlier. 


Altogether the 374 comparable reporting 
mills had shipments 98 percent and orders 94 
percent of actual production. For the southern 
pine mills, these percentages were respectively 
96 and 82; and for the west Coast mills, 102 
and 109. Of the comparable reporting mills, 
347 (having a normal production for the week 
of 221,048,984 feet) reported production 100 
percent of normal, shipments 100 percent, and 
orders 96 percent thereof. 


The following figures compare the lumber 
movement for last week, the week before when 
355 mills reported, and the same week last year, 
with 389 mills reporting: Production—236,318,- 
956 feet, against 228,638,224 feet the week be- 
fore, and 238,429,138 feet last year. Ship- 
ments—231,974,361 feet, against 242,159,297 
feet the week before, and 229,763,634 feet last 
year. Orders—222,183,742 feet, against 217,- 
079,120 feet the week before, and 206,500,208 
feet last year. 


A comparison of the movement the first ten 
weeks of 1925 and the same period last year 
follows: Production—2,179,624,611 feet, against 
2,211,558,619 feet; 1925 decrease, 31,934,008 
feet. Shipments—2,198,157,798 feet, against 
2,307,156,508 feet; decrease, 108,998,710 feet. 
Orders—2,089,500,718 feet, against 2,302,467,- 
847 feet; decrease, 212,967,129 feet. 


The mills of the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association make weekly 
teports, but for a considerable period they were 
hot comparable in respect to orders with those 
of other mills. Consequently, the former are 
not represented in any of the foregoing figures. 
Eleven of these mills reported a cut of 7,211,000 
feet; shipments, 9,778,000 feet, and orders, 
9,651,000 feet. The reported cut represents 34 
percent of the total of the California pine re- 
gion. As compared with the preceding week, 
there was an inerease in cut of 2,939,000 feet: 
shipments 1,653,000 feet, and new business, 
1,545,000 feet. 


The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
Wires that new business for the 119 mills re- 
Porting for the week ended March 7 was 9 
— above production, and shipments were 
Percent below new business. Of all new busi- 
ness taken during the week, 46 percent was 
oe yr water delivery, amounting to 50,- 
don 26 feet, of which 38,968,383 feet was for 
: Mestic cargo delivery, and 11,227,943 feet 
port. New business by rail amounted to 


1,772 cars. Forty-four percent of the week’s 
lumber shipments moved by water, amounting 
to 45,076,410 feet, of which 26,893,933 feet 
moved coastwise and intercoastal, and 18,182,- 
477 feet export. Rail shipments were 1,712 
cars, and local deliveries were 5.649,814 feet. 
Unshipped domestic cargo orders were 145.- 
890,515 feet, and foreign, 100,695,963 feet. Un- 
shipped rail trade orders total 5,142 cars. 


The Southern Pine Association reports that 
for the 132 reporting mills, shipments were 
3.66 percent below production, while orders 
were 17.64 percent below production and 14.51 
percent below shipments for last week. Of 89 
mills reporting running time, 79 operated full 
time, including 14 on overtime, 9 of the latter 
on double shift. Five mills were shut down, 
and the rest operated one to five days. 


The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion reports a substantial gain in production, 
little change in shipments and a small in- 
crease in new business last week as compared 
with the week before. Compared with the 
preceding week, identical mills show no change 
in new business or shipments, and a 20 percent 
increase in production. Five of the reporting 
mills resumed sawing during the week, while 
eight mills still show no cut. 


The California Redwood Association reports 
production about the same last week as for the 
previous week, and a marked decrease in ship- 
ments and new business. 


The North Carolina Pine Association reports 
good gains in all three factors, with ten more 
mills reporting than for the previous week. 


The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association (in its softwood produc- 
tion) reports production and new busineses 
about the same last week as compared with 
the preceding week, while shipments gained 
decidedly. 


The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion reports a fair gain in production, while 
shipments and new business fell off somewhat. 


Southern Pine Mill Prices 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 12.—Following are 
f. o. b. mill prices, March 5 to 7, of a varying 
number of southern pine mills, being weighted 
averages of reported actual sales at latest avail- 
able dates: 


Sap Flooring Common Boards, S2S 
r S4S 


Edge grain — ° 
*1x3” B&better .$76.00 ‘*1x8” No. 1...... 37.34 
Flat grain— ERO? NGe Ze cc ccs 25.39 
1x4” B&better . 48.40 Tae” Ne Sei ccs 19.50 
1x4” No. 2 com. 21.72 %1x12” No. 1..... 51.13 
1x6” No. 2 com. 21.93 IRIs” NG Beccce 26.23 


*1x6” No. 3 com. 15.59 
Dimension, 2x4”, 16’ 


Longleaf Timbers, S4S 
20’ and Under 


*8” and under... 29.50 
ER adewacccaces 40.00 


*Figures for March 1 to 4. 


Pacific Millwork Association Quarterly 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SEATTLE, WASH., March 11.—At the quarterly 
meeting of the Pacific Northwest Millwork As- 
sociation, resolutions were adopted favoring a 
reduction in the freight rate from the west Coast 
to New York to $1.15; favoring modification in 
grading rules on glass and reaffirming endorse- 
ment of the advertising campaign. An invita- 
tion was accepted to attend the annual meeting 
of the Millwork Cost Bureau in Chicago, on 
April 16 and 17. Diplomas were presented to 
a class of six who had completed the millwork 
course. There was a large attendance from 
Washington, Oregon and British Columbia. The 
next quarterly meeting of the association will 
be held at Grays Harbor on June 19 and 20. 


Vacates Suspension Orders 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 12.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has vacated its or- 
der of suspension in Investigation and Suspen- 
sion Docket No. 2,330—Lumber from Mississippi 
Valley to Virginia and West Virginia—the car- 
riers having filed a tariff effective March 1, can- 
celing the schedules which had been protested. 

Similar action has been taken by the commis- 
sion in Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
2,282—Lumber from Canada to Lehigh and 
New England Railroad Points—all protests 
against the suspended schedules having been 
withdrawn. 


LaSalle Club Announces Annual 


LASALLE, ILu., March 11.—The annual meet- 
ing of the LaSalle County Lumbermen’s Club 
will be held at the Clifton Hotel, Ottawa, Ill., 
on Wednesday, March 18. At 2 o’clock a busi- 
ness session, consisting of short talks, discus- 
sions, election of officers and consideration of 
routine matters, will be held, and at 6 o’clock 
the membership will attend the annual dinner, 
which promises to be an event marked by good 
fellowship and sociability. Secretary-treasurer 
F. B. Elliott has mailed out a notice of the meet- 
ing to all members, who are urged to fill out an 
attached ecard signifying how many places they 
wish reserved for the dinner and return it to the 
secretary ’s office at once. 


Inspection Rules Committee Meets 


An investigation to determine the feasibility 
of developing a grade of firsts and seconds on a 
cutting content basis was authorized by the in- 
spection rules committee of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association at its annual meeting 
in Chicago, March 11 and 12. This action was 
taken in pursuance to a request from the chair- 
man of the hardwood division of the Central 
Committee on Lumber Standards, and the in- 
vestigation, which is proposed to be made a 
thorough one, will be undertaken with the co- 
operation of the association’s inspection de- 
partment. 

The committee’s position in regard to the 
standardization of hardwoods was given definite 
expression in the following resolution which 
was unanimously adopted: 

It is the sense of your committee that hard- 
woods today are completely standardized under 
the rules of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation. This accomplishment, correlating as it 
does some thirty different kinds of hardwoods, 
should be made use of rather than Overturned. 
The hardwood industry of America, as well as of 
many foreign countries, both manufacturing and 
consuming, is based on these rules—not only are 
costs so based, but employees know these rules 
and what they will yield. ‘To introduce new rules 
based on new principles of grading as proposed 
would necessitate a pronounced readjustment from 
one end of the industry to the other and would 
only be justified on the ground that present stand- 
ards are both wrong in principle and vicious in 
application. 

Experience of twenty-eight years has shown that 
—T ¢ these contingencies is the case. There- 

ore, be it 


Resolved, that this committee recommends the 
adoption of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation rules as a starting basis and that we 
proceed on a program of amending and developing 
these rules in whatever respect such changes would 
aid in better utilization and more substantial com- 
mercial procedure. 

John Foley, chairman of the Consulting Com- 
mittee on Hardwoods, was the guest of the rules 
committee at luncheon and addressed the meet- 
ing. His message was received with interest 
and enthusiasm. 

The following committee members were pres- 
ent: Charles N. Perrin, chairman; W. W. 
Knight, Fred Arn, F. E. Stonebraker, P. S. 
Warn, J. L. Benas, O. M. Krebs, Frank J. 
Heidler, George F. McSweyn, A. C. Wells, J. C. 
Campbell, J. Okoneski, Henry Koch, H. A. 
Hoover, C. V. McCreight, George W. Butz, F. 
M. Lay, H. D. Love, H. C. Kopcke, H. A. Web- 
ster and A. E. Edgecomb. 
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Weights of Southern Cedar 

We had at one time a pamphlet issued by some 
cedar association containing information regarding 
the weight of southern cedar posts, poles and _ pil- 
ing. This pamphlet, however, has been removed 
from our files, and if you have in your possession 
a copy of it, we would thank you to furnish me 
one, or if you can give me any information re 
garding a possible source of such data, we shall be 
pleased to hear from you.—INQUIRY NO. 1,485. 

[The foregoing inquiry comes from the South. 
Information regarding the weights of northern 
white cedar poles is available, but no intorma- 
tion is at hand regarding the pamphlet to which 
this inquirer refers or to the weights of southern 
eedar. Readers who can _ supply detailed 
information regarding the weights of southern 
cedar poles, posts ete., are invited to do so.— 
Ep!Tor. | 


Statistics on Timber Consumption 

I am trying to collect some statistics relative 
to the amount of timber that goes into the produc- 
tion of various kinds of boxes, and I am wondering 
if you can help me with any figures on any of the 
following: 

Average yearly mill value of total timber cut 
in the United States; average yearly mill value 
of total timber cut to be used as pulp; average 
yearly mill value of total timber cut as manufac- 
tured lumber; average yearly mill value of total 
timber cut to be used in wooden containers. 

If possible, I would like to have the last figure 
separated as regards wooden boxes, crates, barrels, 
etce.— INQUIRY No. 1,489, 

[Statistics published by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association indicate that boxes 
and erates consume about 11 to 14 percent of 
the total annual lumber cut in the United States, 
or from 4 billion to 4% billion board feet. Of 
the lumber used in box manufacture 87 percent 
is air dried, rough sawed; 8 percent is air dried, 
surfaced two sides, and 5 percent is kiln dried. 
The estimate is made also that about 460 million 
board feet, or from 9 to 10 percent of the total 
amount of lumber used in box manufacture, is 
material which otherwise would have been waste. 
Much of the information asked for by this in- 
quirer is contained in the following table: 


cords; in 1922, 1,044,816 cords; in 19238, 1,351,- 
965 cords. 

Preliminary estimates made by the census bu- 
reau in codperation with the Forest Service, in- 
dicate for 1924 a consumption of more than 
6,000,000 cords of pulpwood, an increase of 3.3 
percent over 1923.—EpIrTor. | 


Resaw to Work Up Slabs 


I have a tremendous amount of timber that 
goes into slabs from the sawmill and is burned up. 
I notice advertised in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
slab resaws, and I would like to know whether 
these machines would be a paying proposition at- 
tached to a sawmill where one is located near the 
main line of the Southern Railway 215 miles south 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, the freight rate to Cincinnati 


price on lath reckoned by the bundle or by the 
100 pieces —INQquiIrRyY No. 1,490. 


[The foregoing inquiry comes from Tennes- 
see. Horizontal slab resaws of course are very 
widely used in mills in all sections of the coun- 
try and the evidence is conclusive that they offer 
an excellent means of recovering from the slabs 
a great deal of material that can be disposed 
of profitably in the form of boxboards, laths and 
special small dimension. 

This inquirer does not mention the kinds of 
wood he is cutting, but as he is in a hardwood 
distriet, recently quoted prices on poplar, oak, 
maple and chestnut have been given to him. 

Whether it would be advisable to convert 
his slab material into lath or into boxboards is 











mv | 








Transfer car equipped with turntable for shifting racked loads on kiln trucks; designed and 
built at St. Stephen (S. C.) plant of Camp Manufacturing Co. 





Estimated Quantity of Timber Removed Annually from Forests of the United States 
(Note.—Quantities are based mainly upon averages of production within the period 1912-1921. 
Values based on prices prevailing in 1919.) 


Equivalent in lumber which 
could have been sawed 





from same trees 
Unit of Soft- Hard- 
Product and waste measure Approximate Total woods woods 
Quantity in value or (M feet, (M feet, (M feet, 
Lumber, dimension material and thousands cost b.m.) b.m.) b.m.) 

BOWOO TOS vcs ce sawnedecn cision Board foot 37,700,000 $1,138,917,000 37,700,000 28,275,000 9,425,000 
ENE MOTE og 66.5 50'S op OWS SLA SSNS EE Cord 100,000 475,000,000 5,000,000 1,500,000 3,500,000 
SMI suiniacascedeunwa doused eekee Cord 5,000 79,750,000 2,340,000 2,145,000 195,000 
EEE MIE nas icin caGoekcmeeseseee Number 70,000 73,500,000 2,100,000 420,000 1,680,000 
Cooperage stock: Tight staves....Number 350,000 19,250,000 532,000 133,000 399,000 
MEET SOROS oi. casnsnendee ses siaceee Set 24,000 12,000.000 178,000 36,200 141,800 
RNS. h. i.6 os 4.45.5 o beeen werew Number 1,200,000 18,000,000 362,000 121,600 240,400 
SOUR SIOBUIE ois 6.5.05'00:58%0005seu0neaee Sets 90,000 10,800,000 333,000 166,500 166,500 
LS eer rere err Number 120,000 1,800,000 UCD © grasp ticercsecs 21,500 
IRN 6 6-6:3 cod sind 4s sbewaeeed eee Number 9,000,000 37,710,000 900,000 SOBG00 — Sisiscscaes 
BD GOES .. 6 siccnsaseeasan Ser Cubic foot 293,000 56,913,000 $79,000 439,500 439,500 
INS: bins aso cin eaascutcat etnies Number 900,000 225,000,000 825,000 660,000 165,000 
WRRORE TORS: 4566405400466560% -Foot, log scale 576,000 25,079,000 691,200 103,680 587,520 
ROS 5 64 dds Shaan aden bike Seeman Number 4,250 10,625,000 255,000 200,000 55,000 
Vehicle stock, woodenware, han- 

Gies, furniture CtC.....006c<c00. Board foot 200,000 7,288,000 200,000 2,300 197,700 
DASTNGUION WOOE 6.0 occciscrcececececswe Cord 1,400 9,268,000 bo) i —_eee 185,000 
2 ee ea ee Number 1,500 6,000,000 180,000 140,000 40,000 
Export logs and hewn timbers..Board foot 100,000 3,445,000 100,000 50,000 50,000 
TOMMING CXtTACt WOO 6 oicescicicccsceces Cord 1,000 10,250,000 eae 87,000 
HIEDOIOE WORE: é.0040545000%8000400EnE Cord — 200,000 1,800,000 75,000 15,000 60,000 
URAL cece bra cios dns oon deh eae wae eanene Number 2,000,000 DCU  22bGnke- obwiee) “ebhleous 
DERIPOVOR DY BVC oiocécccacicscvees Cubic foot 1,080,000 10,000,000 2,250,000 1,750,000 500,000 
Destroyed by insects, disease and 1,300,000 12,000,000 5,000,000 4,000,000 1,000,000 

WRIEEAL: | 55s5onssmadGuneceweaser Cubic foot 

Pe he ore MESEESESEEERKaS- sows eEles $2,254,015,000 60,193,700 41,057,780 19,135,920 
Products, total 21.02... ~ehun Se eenseS ans si Me iereiomne 2,232,015,000 52,943,700 35,307,780 17,635,920 


In 1919 the total consumption of pulpwood in 
the United States was 5,447,832 cords, and in 
1920 the consumption was 6,114,072 cords; in 
1921 the consumption was 4,557,179 cords; in 
1922, 5,548,842 cords, and in 1923 the consump- 
tion was 5,872,870 cords. For many years of 
course, a considerable part of the pulpwood 
consumed in the United States has been im- 
ported. In 1919, 1,047,299 cords were imported, 
in 1920, 1,241,444 cords; in 1921, 1,081,634 





being 17 cents a hundredweight on lumber. 

If this is a paying proposition, what would lum- 
ber of this character (I mean box material) be 
worth f.o.b. my shipping point? I should like to 
know further which would pay best, a lath mill or 
a box lumber mill. Should box material be shipped 
rough or dressed? I would be pleased if you 
would give me the names of concerns that might 
be in the market for wood box material. 


many pieces of lath are there in a bundle? Is the 


How 


a question that he would have to decide for him- 
self on the basis of the market at any particular 
time. Sometimes lath are in great demand and 
the prices have been at times very high. The 
lower grades of hardwood, such as box material, 
sometimes are moving at good prices, and at 
other times they are a drag on the market. Lath 
are ordinarily tied fifty to the bundle, but in 
some sections of the country one hundred are 
put in a bundle. Most lath of course, are cut 
from the softwoods, but basswood, poplar and 
perhaps other hardwoods also, are used for lath. 
Lath are sold by the thousand, and are quoted 
regularly in the softwood market reports in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. ] 


Prices on Hardwood For Exports 


Our agent in Hamburg, Germany, has asked us 
to furnish him with quotations on red gum, sap 
gum, hard maple, white oak, red oak and poplar 
lumber, besides other kinds of hardwood; quota 
tions all to be in straight carload and mixed car 
load lots. 

Can you possibly put us in touch with large lum 
ber concerns who would be in a position to fur 
nish such lumber for export to Germany ?—l% 
quiry No. 1,491. 

[The foregoing inquiry is made by a New 
York corporation whose letterhead indicates that 
it is engaged in international trade. The name 
of the inquirer will be supplied to interested 
readers upon request.—EDITOR. | 


CALIFORNIA’S forest fire bill for 1924 was ove 
$5,000,000, the highest since systematic protec: 
tion of the timber lands and brush areas of the 
State was instituted some eighteen years 4g0- 
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Southern Pine Features 


Demand for southern pine has dropped off ma- 
terially during the last fortnight, and during 
that time prices have continued to recede prac- 
tically throughout the list, the drop averaging 
probably as much as $1.50. Bookings by the 129 
mills reporting to the Southern Pine Association 
during the week ended March 6 declined to about 
76 percent of normal, and shipments fell to 74 
percent of the same mark. Production mean- 
while remained at the level reached during the 
previous week—94 percent of normal. 

While demand for all classes of yard stock is 
still strong in the South, east of the Mississippi, 
comparatively little new business is originating 
west of the river. The drouth in Texas is delay- 
ing spring planting throughout the State, and 
is having a bad psychological effect on prospee- 
tive builders and retail lumbermen. Oklahoma 
js in much the same position, though there is 
still some business coming from the oil fields. 
The East is buying 
sparingly, but spring 
prospects are good in 
that section. The mild 
weather in the North 
has resulted in increased 
pbuilding operations, and 
the retailers there have 
had some busy days de- 
livering lumber already 
sold. If bad weather 
does not interfere, this 
activity will undoubted- 
ly expand quickly and 
soon find reflection in 
wholesale trade. 

The principal causes 
of the recent weakening 
of the southern pine 
market seem to be the 
increase in small mill of- 
ferings which good op- 
erating conditions have 
made possible, and the 
large number of transit 
cars now afield. As 
demand expands these 
offerings will be more 
quickly taken up and 
the market undoubtedly 





their operations, after a season that has been 
very successful despite the frequent interrup- 
tions caused by mild weather. 

Favorable weather has resulted in more build- 
ing in the North than is usual at this time of 
year. Hemlock therefore has had a fair move- 





Statistics on production, orders and 
shipments appear on page 48 





ment to retail yards; but the market can not 
be called active. The expectation is, however, 
that a good deal of hemlock will be used locally 
this spring and summer, and that there will be 
little difficulty on this account in marketing the 
season’s output. Prices are holding well at the 
recently prevailing levels. 

Reports on northern pine continue to be op- 
timistic, and this wood is probably the strong- 
est on the market at this time. Further sub- 














will firm up again. Man- 
ufacturers therefore feel 
no particular alarm over 
the situation, as is evi- 
denced by their main- 
taining production on a 
level that has not been 
equaled for almost a 
year. There are those, 
however, who warn 
against this, pointing to 
the danger of overproduction and_ conse- 
quent further demoralization of the market. 

The feature of the market is the activity and 
strength of timbers. The mills are well sup- 
plied with cutting orders, and are finding little 
trouble in securing good prices on this class of 
business. The export market remains a prom- 
ment factor, and a good European demand this 
spring is expected to supplement the attractive 
orders now coming in from the West Indies and 
South America. 


Northern Hard- and Softwoods 


Quietness continues to prevail in the northern 
hardwood market. Consumers have in many 
cases curtailed their production, and all of them 
are extremely conservative buyers. Hardwood 
mills meanwhile are marking time also, waiting 
to see what spring will bring. They are filling 
the Small orders that come to hand, but are 
making little effort to stimulate new business. 
Their stocks are not particularly heavy in any 
Item, so that prices are fairly well supported. 

ose items which are scarce continue to be 
firmly held. Loggers are rapidly winding up 


floor ceiling. 


Eichelberger, of Norfolk, Neb. 
so that the house was built around the pipe organ. 
3S feet square, two stories high. 
feet in size, the organ itself is 30 feet in height. It starts on the 
basement floor and extends up into the attic, two feet above the second 
The organ is a three-manual instrument, with twenty-sic 
stops, and cost, installed, over $10,000 


Installation of a pipe organ in a private residence is an innovation that 
should be provided for in modern building plans, according to W. O. 


Mr. Eichelberger planned his residence 
The residence is 
While the organ chamber is 10x12 


stantial increases in carlot shipments to Minne- 
sota and Dakota retail yards have been noted 
as a result of a quickening in the building in- 
dustry in that section. Duluth (Minn.) retail- 
ers, for example, say that their business is ‘‘ de- 
cidedly good, with house construction on the 
largest scale in several years.’’ There is also a 
good eastern demand for industrial lumber, par- 
ticularly lower grades, and an encouraging vol- 
ume of inquiries for both low and high grade 
lumber for cargo shipment after the opening of 
navigation. 


Southern Hardwoods Are Declining 


Southern hardwood manufacturers report that 
demand for their product remains dull, but that 
shipments are still heavy, as a consequence of 
the heavy bookings prior to February. The mills 
in the eastern producing regions appear to be 
faring better than those in the Mississippi Val- 
ley and other parts of the South, they continu- 
ing to get a fair volume of orders from furniture 
plants in their territory. The furniture indus- 
try as a whole, however, is somewhat depressed 
and is buying insignificant quantities compared 





with two months ago. Grand Rapids, for exam- 
ple, advises that ‘‘ furniture as well as automo- 
bile body factories are operating on only part 
time basis, resulting in a decided falling off in 
demand for lumber from these sources.’’ 
Detroit states that ‘‘hardwood purchases by 
the automotive industry. are indefinite because 
of the generally unsatisfactory outlook regard- 
ing production, together with the continued lag- 
ging demand in retail channels.’’ It is re- 
ported that body plants are contemplating re- 
ducing their inventories 50 percent and to utilize 
sap gum to a larger extent. There is intensive 
competition for the little hard maple business 
offered, resulting in lower prices on that wood. 
The hardwood flooring industry also is mark- 
ing time, but will without doubt have a good 
year if the building programs are developed as 
now indicated. There is consequently reason to 
expect that this industry will soon resume active 
buying. The export market meanwhile remains 
in good position, and there is also a fair trade in 
lower grades for box and packing crate purposes. 
Despite recent warnings of over-production, 
the southern hardwood mills as a rule are run- 
ning steadily. This they find desirable in order 
to cut up the large amount of logs on hand. 
Stocks meanwhile are assuming rather large pro- 
portions. Prices on most items have developed 
softness, but considering the circumstances they 
have held up remarkably well. Red and sap 
gum are the only woods that are in really low 
supply at this time, and they are comparatively 
strong. Popular also is holding above the aver- 
age level. 
Western Pines Retain Good Position 


The western pine mills of the Inland Empire 
have been especially fortunate in maintaining 
their volume of sales and their prices during the 
recent weeks of general depression in the lumber 
market. While they have found the eastern 
markets as unsatisfactory as have their com- 
petitors, they have been able to secure a com- 
paratively larger share of the business in the 
middle West. During the last week in Febru- 
ary, the mills reporting to the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association booked orders total- 
ling 83 percent of normal, while shipments 
amounted to 86 percent and production to 66 per- 
cent of the same mark. Dry lumber is becoming 
really scarce in the Inland Empire. In yard 
stock, this applies especially to No. 2, which con- 
sequently is strongly held. The lower grades 
are in better supply, are in lesser demand and 
are somewhat weaker in price. Nos. 3 and 4 
declined $1 during the week. There is no great 
call for shop lumber at this time, but there is 
very little available and no pressure for orders. 


Expanding Demand for Fir 

The recent mild weather in important consum- 
ing sections has stimulated demand for Douglas 
fir, and orders last week went above production 
for the first time in a long while. The principal 
inerease seems to have been in the domestic 
cargo trade, for while the rail market is some- 
what improved, it is still far from active. The 
119 mills reporting to the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association during the week ended March 
7 booked orders exceeding production by 9 per- 
cent, while shipments stood at 3 percent above 
output. Nearly half of these bookings called 
for water delivery—38,968,383 feet to domestic 
ports and 11,227,943 feet to foreign destinations. 
Many of the mills meanwhile have curtailed op- 
erations still further, having gone on a 4-day 
basis, according to reports from the west Coast. 
There is as a whole little lumber in stock, and 
there is some difficulty in placing orders. If 
ordinary loading is desired there is no trouble, 
but specified widths and lengths are not always 
obtainable. Prices are for this reason holding 
firmly, and the trade says there are no material 
declines in sight. To the contrary, it expects 
an upward movement to follow closely upon a 
definitely revived rail demand, such as is looked 
for at any time now, 
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Remodeling Transforms Shingled Bungalow 


OT a bad looking, though plain, little house to start with— 

but what a wonderful improvement was made by remod- 
eling this modest shingled bungalow, located in a Chicago 
suburb. Owing to the limited financial status of the owners 
and occupants of this little home, it was originally built as 
economically as possible, to avoid incurring any debts in the 
beginning. In fact, the interior was built—as is almost always 
advisable—so that when the time came for carrying out the 
cherished ideals and ambitions of the owners all that was neces- 


sary was to build on the cosy but roomy front porch and ex- 
tend the dining room out about twenty inches on the south, 
with the same windows that were originally in the building. 
The entire expense was very moderate in comparison with the 
ereat improvement in the general appearance of the bungalow, 
aside from the convenience and comfort of the fine porch in 
the summer time, while the additional space in the little dining 
room gave a needed roominess. 
balance adds charm to the 


The improved contour and 
dwelling. 





Cut out in outline this part, which shows the improvements described above, 
lay it on the large picture, moving it about until in position, and observe the effect 
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Interest in Remodeling Campaign Grows 


Association Boosts Remodeling 


Newark, N. J., March 9.—Copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S remodeling book, 
‘Qld Homes Made New,’’ have been distributed 
by Erwin Ennis, secretary of the New Jersey 
Lumbermen’s Association, to every member of 
that organization. With the booklet Mr. Ennis 
gent the following letter: 

The big thought behind our sending the en- 
closed booklet “Old Homes Made New” is_ that 


you will study the possibilities of merchandising 
the remodeling idea to your community. 


Dealers who have made only a casual survey 
of their territories have been surprised at the 
possibilities of creating new business through the 
suggestion of the remodeling, not just alterations 
nor repairing, of old houses. 


The first thing we have to do is to get and 
keep the idea foremost in the minds of our cus- 
tomers—the contractors, real estate men and prop- 
erty owners. 


One of these booklets could be very profitably 
placed in the hands of every contractor and_real 
estate man you do business with or know. Every 
one of your employees, regardless of his position, 
should have one, so that it can be taken home 
and studied. ; 

For those who wish to go further with the 
merchandising of the idea, we suggest that all 
the responsible owners of old houses should re- 
ceive a copy, and that a personal letter be sent 
advising them of its coming under separate cover. 
Jt would be well to offer them service to any ex- 
tent you are organized to furnish it. 

It is our purpose to go further in offering sug- 
gestions and assistance in getting this idea started. 
It has far-reaching possibilities toward influencing 
the construction of new houses, which will be 
brought out in bulletins to follow. , 

If you have had any experience with remodeling 
we would be pleased to hear from you, preferably 
with “before and after” pictures. In the mean- 
time be assured that the writer will be glad to 
offer any assistance if you should feel the need 
of it. 

Secretary Ennis also advised the members 
that the lien law in New Jersey is ‘‘rather in- 
adequate’? in protecting the dealer on remodel- 
ing jobs, and cautioned them to be conversant 
with the law’s applications in such cases. 


Realtor Strongly Urges Remodeling 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., March 9.—‘‘Do not ‘re- 
store’ the old house, but remodel it,’’ says 
Henry J. Weiss, manager of the real estate 
department of the B. M. Weil Co., of this city, 
who is spreading the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 
‘doctrine of ‘‘Old Homes Made New,’’ in a 
series of signed articles appearing in one of 
Milwaukee’s leading afternoon newspapers. 
‘One of these articles recently appearing, which 
contains some good ideas that retailers gener- 
ally might adapt for use in their local news- 
paper advertising, reads as follows: 


‘Quality of materials for home building seem 
to change from time to time. You often hear 
old timers say, ‘The quality of lumber is not 
used now that was used in former years.’ 
Therefore home seekers should profit by pur- 
chasing an old home and remodeling same at a 
small expense. 

‘‘Throughout the city there are many forlorn 
looking old houses with grounds that can be 
secured for the cost of the ground, and the 
outlay required to modernize apparently hope- 
less cases would be surprisingly small, as any 
old home usually has much that may be salvaged. 

‘‘Another feature that helps with the building 
budget is the fact that in most old houses the 
original grading, including walks and drives, 
needs only to be resurfaced, and the unreplace- 
able Shade trees doctored and trimmed, thereby 
coating an artistic value produced only by 

€. 

‘There is also an undeniable fascination in 
taking an old home and remodeling it, frankly 
accepting its inherent limitations and making 
the best of them. There are substantial and 
Practical reasons for paying due heed to re- 
modeling as a basis for evolving desirable 

ouses. 
‘ If by chance it is your good fortune to come 

‘toss an old or unrentable house that you can 
sag reasonably, though it appears hope- 
full at first sight, use your imagination, care- 

y examine the old building and determine 





> 

just what repairs and alterations are necessary 
to put the entire structure in good condition. 

‘*Study out a plan of reconstruction and add 
modern conveniences. Remodeling requires cre- 
ative art, too. The remodeled house is often 
more comfortable, charming, and satisfying 
than one which is built new.’’ 


A New Idea In Sleeping Porches 


At this season of the year, perhaps more than 
at any other, every householder is impressed 
with the desirability of a sleeping porch. With 
the first breath of spring, the urge to spend as 
much time as possible, both waking and sleep- 
ing, in the open air, is irresistible. It is the 
psychological time for selling sleeping porch 
jobs. 

While the addition of sleeping porches, as a 
matter of course, is ordinarily regarded as a 
house remodeling proposition, there are excep- 
tions to the rule. For example, it took a lum- 
berman to ‘‘hatch’’ and successfully carry out 
the novel idea of building a sleeping porch on 
top of his garage, and connecting it with the 
residence by a bridge, as illustrated in accom- 
panying photograph. This opens up a very 
interesting and promising field for the develop- 
ment of similar sleeping porch jobs. The idea 
is so simple and so practical that it is a wonder 
that it was not thought of before. Of course, 
in this particular instance, the close proximity 


The bridge connects up with what was the stairs. 
The bedroom window was lengthened, the sash 
taken out and French doors installed in place 
thereof. 

Retailers will readily see the possibilities of 
making use of this idea to good advantage for 
increasing their sales of material for sleeping 
porches in cases where the type of residence 
does not adapt itself to ordinary remodeling, 
and where the garage is sufficiently near the 
house to permit of such adaptation without re- 
quiring too long a connecting span. 


Creating Interest in Remodeling 


An eastern retail lumber firm which recently 
ordered 200 copies of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN’S book of remodeling illustrations entitled 
‘Old Homes Made New,’’ has an excellent plan 
for making use of these books to stimulate inter- 
est in the remodeling of old houses, which might 
well be adopted by retailers generally. The firm 
referred to is Denton & Waterbury, of Whites- 
boro, N. Y., who write us that they are distribut- 
ing these books among their contractors, and 
also are placing a copy in each dentist’s, doc- 
tor’s and real estate office in the city. 

‘‘This particular book of yours,’’ their letter 
reads, ‘‘has met with great favor among build- 
ers and real estate men. One of our largest 
real estate firms recently asked us for enough 
copies so that each of their salesmen might 

















Showing how a Cincinnati (Ohio) lumberman remodeled his garage so as to provide a fine sleep- 
ing porch, connected with the residence by an eight-foot bridge 


of the garage to the house greatly facilitated the 
carrying out of the plan, but even though the 
distance were considerably greater, it could be 
spanned, within reasonable limits. 

The sleeping porch shown in the illustration 
was built on top of the garage of C. W. Tunis, 
president Tunis Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mr. Tunis desired to add to his residence, situ- 
ated at 258 MeCormick Place, Mount Auburn, a 
suburb of Cincinnati, a sleeping porch, but find- 
ing that the bungalow type of house did not, in 
this instance, readily adapt itself to such an ad- 
dition, he conceived the idea of raising the roof 
of the double garage, situated just back of his 
residence, and connecting same to the house with 
an eight-foot bridge. 


After raising the roof, the second story was 
practically enclosed with glass, there being four- 
teen windows on the four sides, affording much 
more ventilation than could possibly be secured 
from an ordinary sleeping porch open on only 
one or two sides. The bridge between the sleep- 
ing porch and the house being screened, the ne- 
eessity for screen doors, either opening into the 
house or into the sleeping porch, is eliminated. 


carry one. Their last request was for six of 
these books.’’ With their letter, Denton & 
Waterbury enclosed copy of a letter from the 
real estate firm referred to—the Hugh R. Jones 
Co., of Utica,—reading as follows: 

‘The salesmen of our office are quite inter- 
ested in your recently published book ‘Old 
Homes Made New,’ and we are very anxious 
that each of them should have a copy. Would 
it be possible for you to send us a half dozen 
of these books?’’ 


WE CONSIDER your remodeling book, ‘‘Old 
Homes Made New,’’ the most original and one 
of the best advertising schemes we have ever 
seen in connection with the lumber business. 
We are giving these books to our retail custom- 
mers, who in turn are in many cases loaning 
or giving them to the contractor. Enclosed 
please find post office order for $3 for which 
kindly send us six copies. We ordered a num- 
ber of copies of the first edition, which are 
proving very interesting for the retailers and 
contractors working with prospective customers. 
—BIRNIE LuMBER & Coat Co., Calgary, Can. 
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Woman's Part in Lumber Retailing Is of Increasing Importance— 
Her Suggestions May Mean the Additions That Make a House a Home 


For a number of years this paper has 
been talking about women and the lumber 
business; about women as customers and 
what should be done to make it easy and 
natural for them to be active traders at the 
yard, and also about women who operate or 
help operate lumber businesses. For quite 
a long time women 
have been accepted as 
clerical helpers; but 
typists and bookkeep- 
ers can and often do 
carry on their work 
in a mechanical way. 
It makes little differ- 
ence if they are in a 
lumber office or a law 
office or a wholesale 
feed store. They are 
working at a _ trade 
that is needed in all 
these places but that 
is not especially char- 
acteristic of any one 
of them. 

The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has had 
in mind that women 
are entitled to have 
much to say about the 
designing and build- 
ing of their homes, 
and that other women probably know their 
desires and how to approach them in mak- 
ing sales better than men do. It has been 
mostly an inquiry on our part and not a 
settled idea. We've been asking about the 
matter, trying to find out what other people 
think and especially looking for the expe- 
rience of women who are in the lumber 
business. We’ve found a number from 
time to time; some working alone, some in 
partnership with relatives, some as im- 
portant employees. 

The Northeastern association has been 
thinking along these lines, too; and at its 
recent convention it had a successful woman 
retailer, Mrs. A. H. Webster, of Groton, 





MRS. A. H. WEBSTER, 
Groton, N. Y. 


In the course of her address she made a 
plea that women be allowed an opportunity 
to try lumber salesmanship and collections 
and such things. She said that many young 
women who are doing clerical work in offices 
are not given a chance at bigger things. 
They are expected to do only routine office 
work. She mentioned a number of instances 
in which such girls were given, or made, 
opportunities and succeeded in a remark- 
able way and have been advanced to posi- 
tions of responsibility. 


Women Have Two Qualities 


Mrs. Webster in analyzing the capacity 
of women to do administrative work said 
that they have two qualities which cannot 
be explained, but that go far toward mak- 
ing them valuable in business. These she 
called intuition and subtlety. We grant 
that these things are elusive; but every- 
body recognizes them. They make up, 
among other things, that very delicate but 
very potent thing called feminine charm. 
A chance acquaintance was talking to me 
about a young woman who has the capacity 
for getting people to do things. “People 
admire and really love her,” she said, “be- 
cause she has the ability to make them be- 
lieve in themselves. There’s something 
about her personality that seems to increase 
their capability. It isn’t that she tells them 
they can do this or that, for she doesn’t. 
They find in some mysterious way that after 
she has talked to them they can put through 
things that before seemed impossible.” 
Well, we guess this is intuition and subtlety 
in action. It seems to us that in these days, 
when salesmanship is becoming so very im- 
portant, it would be a fine thing for a good 
many lumber companies if they could set 
these qualities at work in selling houses. 


Mrs. Webster told us that a business 
career has made it necessary for her to give 
up some things that women value. It could 
hardly be otherwise; for a woman cannot go 
to afternoon teas or matinees and still be 


.vinced from my own experience that many 


sonality. In fact we’d say that a woman 
who became mannish in order to succeed jp 
business is going at the matter in quite the 
wrong way. If business needs masculinity 
it might better hire men. 

“T don’t for a minute approve of women 
trying to preémpt men’s work,” Mrs. Web. 
ster said to us. “That is a serious mistake, 
There is work for both, and each must do 
his or her own work. But it has been true 
from the beginning that the great and su. 
cessful undertakings have been the joint 
work of men and women. Women have a 
genius for detail and for looking far ahead 
and seeing the final results of little things. 
Men have greater organizing capacity and 
see an undertaking as a whole. I am con- 


sales result from comparatively little 
touches and words coming at the right time 
and place. A business needs good organ- 
ization to keep it working along broad 
lines. Without this organization there is 
the possibility that the more sales it makes 
the more money it will lose. But I have 
noticed that in smaller cities and towns a 
great number of sales follow personal con- 
tacts. I believe these make some businesses 
notably successful, while the lack of them 
make others that are equally well organized 
less successful. 
the same contact is possible in large cities. 


Of course it is more difficult there, for the | 
very mass of a big city seems to offer no | 


place to begin. City dealers often allow 
their sales contacts to fall to contractors. 
They take the trade that the contractor 
brings in. 


their own interests. 
look many sales. : 
“T am inclined to believe that city dealers 
can establish these contacts by adding some 
women to their sales forces. Women might 
not be quite suitable for the work of mak- | 
ing all sales, but from my observation I | 


They probably over- | 


STE LET 


feel quite sure that well trained women | 


could make many profitable contacts that 
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It seems to me, too, that — 


But these contractors are very | 
busy, and they are working primarily in| 














This is the layout of A. H. Webster’s plant at Groton, N. Y., where Mrs. Webster plays a woman’s part in lumber retailing : 


N. Y., on its program. The Realm was 
fortunate enough to meet Mrs. Webster in 
the convention hall during the progress of 
the meeting. She told us that some years 
ago, when her husband was ill for a time, 
she began going to the office. She expected 
at the most to keep at this work but a few 
months; but it proved most interesting, and 
she is still doing it and still finding it at- 
tractive and rich in possibilities. 


at the office, and when her thought is cen- 
tered on commercial problems she will find 
less time and strength to think about clubs 
and the polite amenities of the general run 
of feminine society. But a woman in busi- 
ness does not have to cease being a woman. 
Mrs. Webster herself is a shining example 
of a business woman who has the charm and 
poise and delicacy that people associate 
with the highest ideals of feminine per- 


i 
men overlook. This is a field that is open} 
ing up to women, and I believe they will | 
given still greater opportunities. Oh, ye 
I know that some men object to women 
business. 


about like all other changes. They will & 


accepted when the leaders have shown tht ‘ 
they are successful and indeed necessal 


But I’ve noticed that these a 4 
not the outstanding, forward looking men. | 
They are the little men. Changes will comt © 
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“T like to meet people, and I have made 
it a point to get acquainted with our high 
school students. I find that many of them 
drop in at the office after school hours for 
a little visit; not especially to talk about 
lumber or house building, for they’re not 
especially interested in these things. A man 
might not think he had the time to talk with 
these children. But I make the time to. 
Often I make the opportunity to tell them 
about floors or porches; and I have been 
able to trace many sales to such talks. The 
children talk about the same things at home. 
It often happens that people . 


the refrigerator and other such matters. 
Her thought runs to an infinite number of 
details. She wants advice about grouping 
these into a well unified house, but she will 
be terribly disappointed if the sales person 
to whom she talks fails to enter into her 
interest in detail. If you have the oppor- 
tunity to talk with women who have gone 
through the experience of having a new 
house built, you will hear countless stories 
of the stupidities of carpenters and plumb- 
ers. These men, being in a hurry to get 


about” building. They are “an interfering 
lot” of trouble makers. 

Well, let’s see. Whose house it it, any- 
way? Who is going to live in it? For 
whose pleasure and use is it being built? 
The workman’s? Hardly. Just as surely 
as women’s preference is not consulted, the 
job will be unsatisfactory, and the dealer 
will have a backfire of discontent hindering 
his future work. Here, then, it would 
seem, is a rich field for the right kind of 
sales person. If men can give proper serv- 
ice, well and good; but a capable sales- 

woman will start with a big 





get along without something 
simply because it hasn’t oc- 





curred to them that they could 
have it. I make personal con- 
tacts and start desires to grow- 
ing simply by being friendly 
to these young people. Chil- 
dren grow up quickly, and pres- 
ently some of my little friends 
will be men and women, want- 
ing homes of their own.” 

In her address Mrs. Web- 
ster said she believed the 
future held a still greater di- 
versification for the lumber 
business. The last few years 
have seen the addition of such 
things as architectural depart- 
ments and financing depart- 
ments and arrangements in 
one form or another for mak- 
ing a lump-sum, completed 
price. She wonders if this 
general tendency will not con- 
tinue. While lumber is, of 
course, important in the lum- 
ber yard, the fact is plain that 
lumber alone means but little 
even to men, and less to 
women. Women in buying a 
dress, for instance, will see the 
garment as a completed arti- 
cle. They want to get all the 
materials at one place in order 
that they can match shades, 
assure themselves of style and 
receive expert advice from 
persons who have the train- 
ing and imagination to see 
what their customers are try- 
ing to create. Women, shop- 
ping for a house, follow the 
same methods and think in 
the same way. They know, of 
course, that there is a price 
limit beyond which they must 
not go, that there must be 
sound resale value, that there 
must be a certain number of 
rooms to afford the space 
needed by the family, that the 
building must be soundly con- 
structed from an engineering 
point of view, and so on. 
These are the things a man 





A Woman’s Philosophy of Service 


DIRECTING A_ SERVICE 
ing job imaginable. 








DEPARTMENT 


folks who want to 


Yes—we like to help 


is the most 
Humor, pathos, happiness, surprise 
are but a few of the elements of a day’s work. And it 
is astounding how many folk take advantage of that word 
“Service.” But then we try to make the word all-embracing, 
for a business is built by its friends, and 
if there is anything we can do to make 
a friend, it’s good business to do so. 
Yes, we like to help folks—newly- 
weds who want to build, but have so 
much money and no more; nice white- 
haired ladies who want to build a rustic 
fence around their old-fashioned gar- 
den; boys who want to build their 
mother a rose arbor; people who want 
to paint and need advice; folks who want 
to put in cedar closets or steel cellar 
window frames; 
build and want help; and just people 
who want help. 
them and that’s what we’re here for. 


Do you need any service today? 
MARGARET WHEELER PIERCE. 





advantage, because of the 
fact that she has an innate in- 
terest in detail. She thinks in 
the same terms as do her 
woman customers. 


Mrs. Webster was thinking 
about future turns of the lum- 
ber business, as well as about 
ways of selling that are al- 
ready accepted and practiced. 
Such thoughts are in keeping 
with what she said about 
woman’s capacity for looking 
far ahead. But you will notice 
that she talks in practical 
terms, and says new methods 
will come as the conditions of 
retailing call more and more 
insistently for changes and ex- 
pansions. Her’s is the right 
way of expecting progress. 
Some of the older members of 
the Realm circle can remem- 
ber. the efforts of the early 
dress reformers. That band 
of courageous women declared 
that women’s clothes were 
absurd, were a handicap to 
normal activity, were a men- 
ace to health. They invented 
and wore garments that fitted 


interest- 


their ideas, but the new 
fashion didn’t catch on. Men 
laughed and women = shud- 


dered. The fact was that the 
old fashioned clothes did well 
enough for the restricted cir- 
cle of activities that were then 
accepted as proper for women. 
But the time came when 
women, without thinking espe- 
cially of clothes, began to be- 
come interested in outdoor 
sports— in swimming and hik- 
ing and playing golf and 
tennis. To these purposes the 
old styles were hopelessly un- 
suited. So without any special 
help from the reformers, styles 
began to change. Short skirts 
became fashionable because 
they were useful. Bathing 
suits in which one could really 
swim were accepted. Knick- 
erbockers cause no comment 
even in the smallest inland 





will think about. But a man 
usually stops with these 
things, while a woman does 
not. There are infinite details 
in which she is interested. Talk with a 
woman who has been thinking for a year 
about a new home, and you will find that 
she talks mostly of the smaller things— 
the windows in the kitchen, the height of 
the sink, the location and design of the fire- 
Place, the right wall space and lighting for 
the piano, the color scheme, an alcove to 
€ used as a sewing room, the placing of 


The illustration shows the service room in which Mrs. Pierce meets customers 
of the J. A. Mahlstedt Lumber § Coal Co., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


done, find that many of her pet ideas are 
difficult to execute; so they are full of sug- 
gestions of “just as good” substitutes. The 
chances are at least ten to one that from 
her standpoint these substitutes are not as 
good. There is friction, weariness and dis- 
appointment. Contractors and workmen 
wish profanely that women would let them 
alone. Women “don’t know anything 


towns. Steel-woven stays and 
wasp waists went out of fash- 
ion because they interfered 
with swinging a golf club. 
And it is said that feminine hands and feet 
are a size larger than they were a genera- 
tion ago. So far as we can tell, the modern 
girl with her clothing freedom and good 
sense is just as charmingly feminine as 
was her fainting grandmother. 

In somewhat the same way the modern 
‘business woman is a product of practical 
conditions. She has come into the business 
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world, not because of any theoretical prin- 
ciples of emancipation but because she is 
practically needed and has a contribution 
to make that is demanded by the develop- 
ment of commerce. Like her masculine 
business associates, she will be accepted be- 
cause she pays her way. A man isn’t given 
a place in business simply because he is a 
man. He is given a place because he has 
natural abilities that are needed and be- 
cause he develops these. In precisely the 
same way the individual business woman 
will be accepted when she, too, develops and 








Yy 
/, Uf Mh 
CONVENIENT CLOSETS 
add greatly to the value and comfort of 


a home. Every housewife knows the 
need and convenience of closets, particu- 
larly in the pantry and kitchen. We make 
closets of all kinds large and small; also 
wall cabinets, boxes, drawers, etc. Swivel 
doors between pantry and dining room 
are made to order by us. 


H.R. SCOVILL LUMBER CO, 


Lamoer, Lath, Saingles, Interior Finish, Beaver Board, Rubber 
Roofing, Wire Fencing, American Stes] Fence Posts, Cedar Posta 
Window Glass and Door and Window Screens. 

HURON ST—PHONE 83 











Convenience in the home workshop is desired by 
every housewife, so the advertisement of this 
Ypsilanti (Mich.) retailer should win the in- 
terest of women readers 


uses needed abilities. It will be an indi- 


vidual matter. 


Mrs. Margaret Wheeler Pierce, of the 
J. A. Mahlstedt Lumber & Coal Co., New 
Rochelle, N. Y., made a little speech after 
Mrs. Webster had finished. We didn’t have 
an opportunity to talk with Mrs. Pierce. 
While Mrs. Webster is a partner and 
has joint management of her company, 
Mrs. Pierce does specialized work in the 
department of sales and service. There 
were thus brought before the Northeastern- 
ers in one convention session, examples of 
successful feminine work in two distinct 
tields. Certainly they were two striking 
examples proving that business women need 
not lose their feminine charm. The old idea 
was that to be successful in commerce a 
woman had to become an imitation man. 
The new idea is that to be successful she 
must be herself. 


Mrs. Pierce described briefly the house 
magazine the Mahlstedt company publishes 
and sends out to its prospect list. She re- 
minded the convention that Briggs, the 


famous cartoonist, lives in New Rochelle; . 


so she and her helpers have taken a tip 
from his “Mr. and Mrs.” series and take 
their sales talk, through the medium of the 
magazine, directly to “Mrs.” They show 
the lady what the company can do in the 
way of house-building and of improving 
service, and leave it to her to carry the 
argument “far into the night.” This maga- 
zine has proved a very useful and fruitful 
means of making the personal contacts the 
company needs with the women whom it 
wants to interest. Once the contacts are 
made, the sales department follows them 
up with personal work. This means is em- 
ployed by a big, metropolitan company to 
cultivate its territory; and its practice is 





interesting as corroborative testimony to 
Mrs. Webster’s statement that in selling in 
larger cities women can be very useful. Mr, 
Mahlstedt has found them so. 











thane 


It’s a hard job to civilize a flat or a rented 
house. 


It can be done, no doubt, but to enjoy a 
home in the truest sense of the word one 
should own the house and all the things in it. 
Stop renting! Learn the physical and mental 
comfort of owning a home, with its pictures, 
books, rugs and furnishings reflecting your 
personality. 

Plan now to build a home that will delight 
your family. You can make no safer, sounder 
investment. 


M. CAMPBELL & SON 


—LUMBER AND COAL— 
— 


The advertisement of this Atkinson (Nebd.) re- 
tailer presents arguments for home ownership 
that make a strong appeal to women 











News and Business Ideas for Retailers 


Comic Trade Characters in Ads 

Detroit, Micu., March 10.—The compelling 
human interest of characters such as appear in 
the ‘‘comic strip’’ is being utilized to good 
advantage by three Detroit lumber retailers, the 
F. L. Lowrie Lumber & Finish Co., the Acme 
Lumber Co., and the J. A. MeIvor Lumber Co., 
by means of trade figures in street car cards 
and outdoor bulletins, voicing in a more or less 
facetious vein the wisdom of building homes 
with lumber. In every instance the grotesque 
aspect but none the less forceful presentation 
of an ‘‘Andy Gump,’’ a ‘‘George Bungle’’ or 
any of the other well known comic strip char- 
acters concerned with homely topics and sub- 
jects, are conveyed faithfully in these advertise- 
ments, which have attracted widespread atten- 
tion throughout this section. 


A typical street car card of the F. L. Lowrie 
company, showing the familiar character known 
as ‘*Bill Ding’’ in bold outline reads as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Bill Ding sez: Build a small home of 
your own and let your rent pay for it.’’ ‘*‘We 
sell lumber for small homes on easy monthly 
payments,’’ appears below in explanation of the 
short statement of the trade character. At the 
upper right hand corner of the card this text 
appears: ‘‘Folks: Meet Bill Ding. Listen to 
him.’’ 

The Acme Lumber Co. also is using a street 
ear ecard to afford their trade figure, ‘‘ Acme 
Pete,’’ a medium for broadcasting his message 
emphasizing the desirability, utility and re- 
duced cost of lumber for home building. A new 
note has been injected in this advertising by 
the addition of ‘‘ Miss Biltwell,’’ who has con- 
sented to marriage because of the thoroughly 
satisfactory lumber built home provided by 


‘¢Acme Pete.’’ Future developments in this 
series are now being prepared in line with the 
alliance of these two characters. 

The McIvor company is utilizing one painted 
bulletin directly outside their plant in a similar 
connection with the copy reading: ‘‘ Bill says, 
When you want good lumber when you want it 
buy from J. A. MeIvor Lumber Co.’’ 


How Paint Helps Sell Paint 


BETHANY, Mo., March 9.—There is no reason 
why a retail lumber dealer’s office should not be 
as neat and attractive as that of a man engaged 
in any other line of business, in the opinion of 
G. C. Zingerle, manager of the Miner & Frees 
Lumber Co.’s yard at this point. Accordingly 
he recently called in a local decorator and told 
him to ‘‘go to it.’? In a few days the office 
was transformed in appearance. The paneled 
walls were painted in a harmonizing color com- 
bination, woodwork and doors refinished, and 
the walls brightened with several oil paintings. 
Mr. Zingerle is justly proud of the improved 
appearance of his business quarters, which he 
regards as a striking object lesson of what a 
little paint, rightly applied, can do. 

‘“Recently the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN had on 
its front page an article quoting some dealer 
who said that in order to get business, dealers 
should make their offices more attractive,’’ said 
Mr. Zingerle. ‘‘This we believe is true, and is 
the reason why we brightened up our office. At 
the same time it is an excellent way of display- 
ing our high quality paints applied. When we 
get a prospect in the office we can show him 
three different kinds of flat paint, two kinds of 
oil paint and two kinds of hard drying floor 
paint, as well as furniture finished in mahogany 
varnish stain.’’ 


Dealer Banquets Local Contractors 


FREMONT, OHIO, March 9.—Did you ever eat 
baked muskrat, done to a turn, and as brown 
and as crisp as the proverbial berry? If not, 
‘you don’t know nothin’ about good eatin’,’’ 
as Rastus would say. At least, that was the 
universal verdict expressed by those in attend- 
ance at the Washington’s Birthday party given 
on the evening of Feb. 24 by the Gordon Lum- 
ber Co. to the contractors and builders of this 
community. It was a ‘‘get together’’ affair 
given for the purpose of creating a better un- 
derstanding between the lumber concern and the 
contractors, fifty-three of whom sat down to a 
board well laden with good things to eat, the 
‘*piece de resistance’? being the humble quad- 
ruped already mentioned. The party was held 
in the spacious auditorium of St. Joseph’s High 
School. Reporters from both the local papers 
were present, and extended stories of the event 
appeared in the following day’s issues. 

Around the board the Gordon people chatted 
with their guests about the building outlook, 
building supplies and various matters of com- 
munity interest. It was a really remarkable 
gathering, and a fine opportunity for both seller 
and user of building supplies to talk over mat- 
ters of mutual interest, and establish better ac- 
quaintance. There were several short addresses, 
the principal one being by S. S. Cook, represent- 
ing the Curtis Companies of Clinton, Iowa, who 
told how his company’s fine millwork products 
are made, his explanations being illustrated by 
lantern slides. H. A. Kilmer, general manager 
of the Gordon Lumber Co., which operates eight 
retail yards, with general office at Oak Harbor, 
Ohio, also gave a talk. . 

The affair was planned and carried out ™ 
large measure by Albert Fiegelist, jr., of the 
Gordon Lumber Co. The company is so well 
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pleased with the success of the affair, and the 
ood feeling engendered, that it intends making 
tan annual event. 


Carpenters’ Aprons Are Fine Ads 


No other advertising novelty that a retail 
jealer can bestow upon his customers and pros- 
s equals in popularity and effectiveness that 
gid standby—the carpenter’s apron. It is ap- 
reciated because of its utility, the dealer’s ad- 
sertisement thereon is conspicuous, and it has 
along life. In purchasing aprons for distribu- 
tion it is very desirable to select a brand that is 
yell made, insuring durability, and that has 
ample space for putting the advertisement or 
pusiness message of the dealer distributing them. 
There is nothing better on the market in this 
ine than the famous ‘‘Green Duck’’ N.S. apron 
manufactured by the Allied Belting Co., Green- 
tile, Ohio, some of the strong points of which 
gre set forth in the following catchy jingle, of 
mich E. C. Brown, manager of the Allied com- 
pany, is the author: 


Blest be the Tie (strings) 


Most old-style aprons have been made 
With strings which truly bored; 

They jam the workman’s dinner up 
Against his spinal cord ; 

They choke his breath; they let the load 
To fall upon his neck. 

By night he is so weary that 
His words are base, by heck. 

His neck is sore; the bib all torn, 
And where the belt strap gnaws 

A deep, red ring around him goes; 
No wonder that he jaws. 

The neck-strap breaks; the cloth will tear 
When pockets he well fills. 

It is a sin for one to wear 
A thing which joy thus kills. 


He throws it yon; nor will he give 
It time to prove or show 

How many dollars it might bring 
To him who spent his dough. 

He picks an apron upon which 
All workmen base their hope; 

And this means more to him who pays 
Than bales of selling dope. 

The apron which gives such delight, 
At same time pays its way, 

Is “Green Duck,’’ N. S. pattern; 
It changes things this way: 


It keeps its shape; it will not sag 
Nor pull hard on the necks; 

There are no rips or tears or breaks 
To ruin and to vex. 

It holds the load ‘upon the hip” 
Where such weight should be stored; 

It never is discarded till 
It’s earned a big reward. 

And when ’tis known throughout a town 
That “‘N. S.” can be had, 

The dealer who is worldly-wise 
Banks lucre scad by scad. 

It pays to get acquainted with 
The makers of “Green Duck.” 

And learn why big trades profit 
Through knowledge and not luck 


Builds List Through Newspaper Ads 


Excellent results in the way of getting in 


_ ‘touch with building prospects and working up 
4 live mailing list have been obtained by the 
| Ann Arbor Lumber Co., Ann Arbor, Mich., 
| through stressing its expert building service in 
| its local newspaper advertising. 


A typical advertisement, occupying space of 


= 7 s . . 
_ ™% inches deep and two columns wide, is headed 


_ “Expert Building Advice Without Cost.’? This 


£ 
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advertisement offers a little magazine contain- 
ing information on building and a number of 
house Plans free to all persons interested in 
ulding. The advertisement carries a coupon 
with spaces for writing name, address and kind 
of building contemplated, and about when it is 
“xpected to be started. The AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN is informed by J. E. Vanderweele, of the 
Ann Arbor Lumber Co., that a mailing list of 
about 350 names, comprising real estate dealers, 
otha ah, houses, contractors, carpenters and 

er individuals who sent in their names in re- 


‘Ponse to the newspaper advertisements, has 

een compiled. 

in 42 toon as we hear of anyone who is interested 

nr mailf a home of his own we put his name on 

sider th ng list, said Mr. Vanderweele, as we con- 
at his inquiry has created an opening which 


3 for €s him feel that he will be free to call on us 


any service that we ma 
0 , y be able to render in 
ur field. To date we have an active list of about 


Y rm who say they will build homes this 
y we nd summer. Thus you can readily see 


> Wh 
vertising encouraged about this method of ad- 


* In addition to the magazine, we have 





a larger plan book of about 200 small modern 
uptodate homes which we place in the hands of 
persons whom we feel are ready to build. Copies 
have also been placed in the hands of all of our 
contractors, and we find that this is quite a 
source of business, as the contractors, who natur- 
ally are always on the lookout for jobs, in a way 
are acting as salesmen for us. 


‘New Model Movable Stairway 


Retailers of lumber and other building sup- 
plies will be interested to know that a new and 
improved model of the Bessler Movable Stair- 
way has been perfected and is now available to 
the trade. It is certain that the great popu- 
larity of the remarkable piece of mechanism 
known as the Bessler Stairway will be greatly 
increased by the new model. 

There is a place for the Bessler Stairway in 
practically every house of more than one story. 
It is a great 
econserver 
of space, and 
makes attics and 
other ‘‘upper 
regions’’ that 
are ordinarily 
so hard to get 
at, readily ac- 
cessible. In 
thousands of 
homes this 
equipment has 
made possible 
the. conversion 
of attics into 
useful rooms, 
such as_ store- 
room, place to 
dry clothes, bil- 
liard room, den, or playroom for the children. 

The Bessler affords dealers an excellent talk- 
ing point when selling remodeling jobs, as it 
shows how additional room can be previded at 
very small cost. The Bessler, it should be re- 
membered, takes up no space whatever in the 
room below, as it slides up into the ceiling, com- 
pletely out of sight when not in use. Nothing 
is then visible but a neat panel, which can be 
finished to match the other woodwork of the 
room. 

In the new model the metal parts are all made 
of pressed steel instead of cast iron, which ob- 





viates danger of breakage, and also makes the 
stairway neater, stronger and easier to operate. 
The hinges are made adjustable, an advantage 
that the architect and builder will readily ap- 
preciate. In going up the stairs there is no 
‘*give.’? One can stand on the top step and 
will find it just as solid as the floor itself. No 
tools other than a screwdriver are required to 
install a Bessler. With a spring barrel that 
cannot get out of order, and a simple system 
of counter balance, the Bessler is so easy of op- 
eration that a child can handle it with ease. 
The Bessler Stairway is manufactured by the 
Bessler Movable Stairway Co., Akron, Ohio, 
which will be glad to supply full details concern- 
ing its latest model. 


Enlarge Business Property Holdings 


PITTSBURGH, PA., March 10.—Two lumber 
concerns in Wilkinsburg, a suburb of Pitts- 
burgh, have enlarged their holdings of business 
properties by the purchase of valuable adjoin- 
ing properties from John C. Hill, president of 
the Standard Life Insurance Co., each property 
purchased being improved with buildings and 
having the advantage of railroad switches. 

The Textor Lumber Co. bought 70x350 feet 
at Pitt Street and Hill Avenue, Wilkinsburg, 
abutting also along the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
comprising an area of about 25,000 square feet. 
The Pittsburgh Hardwood Lumber Co. was the 
purchaser of the other tract, about 70x400 feet 
in area on Pott Street and the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. The total consideration for the two 
properties was $203,940. 

In Braddock, another suburb of Pittsburgh, 
William McCollum, proprietor of the Braddock 
Lumber Co., sold his business and property, 
315x243 feet in area, abutting on Corey Ave- 
nue, Center Street, and the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, to the McCrady Brothers Co. for $139,000. 
Mr. McCollum intends to go to California in 
the hope of restoring his health. 


WE HAVE USED several copies of your book 
‘*Old Homes Made New’? and find that it is 
unsurpassed for the stimulation of repairing. 
We enclose check for $5 for which please send 
us as soon as possible ten additional copies of 
this book.—Joyce LumBeEr Co., Clinton, Iowa. 











‘*Say it with Flowers’’ has made a nation- 
wide industry of what used to be a back yard, 
huckster, or corner stand, one-man business. 

‘¢Send it to the Laundry’’ has taken hun- 
dreds of thousands of women out of the wash 
tub. 

‘*Conerete for Permanence’’ has put a very 
upright look to the cement sales curve. 

‘Save the Surface and You Save All’’ has 
brightened up many a community, to say noth- 
ing of the paint industry’s coffers. 

Well, there are the words. Now, let’s write 
the music. 

Profit Is Decreasing 


Accountants report that the return on in- 
vested capital has dropped from 30 percent in 
1922 to 24 percent in 1925 and 18 percent in 
1924. 

Equally proficient statisticians come out with 
the astounding announcement that the amount 
spent last year on luxuries, including passenger 
automobiles, tobacco, cosmetics and jewelry was 
enough to build 1,247,200 five thousand dollar 
homes. 

Our Real Competition 


The lumber dealer’s real competition is not 
to be found in the yard on the next block. It 
is in the many easy ways a pleasure mad public 
finds to spend its money. Look at the adver- 
tising for radio, phonographs, pianos and auto- 
mobiles, even-in the small town newspapers. It 
pays. People have the money. And they buy 
what is sold them, 

Luxuries are no easier to sell than necessities, 


Why Not a Slogan for the Retail Lumberman? 


‘By W. Wadsworth Wood] 








if the necessities are made to look as attractive. 

The longing to have a home is deep seated in 
everyone. Shelter and protection are funda- 
mental requirements. But there is lack of con- 
certed action on the part of lumber dealers in 
capitalizing this. The demand is there—a gold 
mine—but you must uncover the nuggets. 

The lumber dealer is considered as a local 
institution. He, himself, is largely to blame for 
this, for he has been content to let it go at that 

The time has now come when he must takc 
his place as a national force. Decreasing profitc 
on invested capital means just one thing; retail 
facilities have been built up to take care of a 
larger volume than can be realized unless aggres- 
sive steps are taken to increase materially the 
business as a whole. 


How to Get More Business 


The Progressive Merchants Bureau of New 
York has set aside $40,000 for further study of 
retail lumber sales problems, along which lines 
it has already made a careful research. 

This bureau reports that not only must the 
individual dealer go after business in a unique, 
striking way that will win attention and open 
up new markets, but that concerted action on 
the part of all dealers is also required. 

In this connection, it is suggested that a 
national slogan would prove most effective and 
profitable. I feel sure that the columns of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are open for your sug- 
gestions and discussions. 

Who will have the honor of coining the retail 
lumber dealers’ national slogan? 
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February Building Contracts Show Little Change 


Building activity continues to run very close 
to the rate established in the early part of last 
year, according to report of the F. W. Dodge 
Corporation released March 14. February build- 
ing contracts in the 36 eastern States (which in- 
clude about seven-eighths of the total construc- 
tion volume of the country) amounted to $299,- 
260,000. This was very slightly under the figure 
for February of last year and less than 1 per- 
cent over the figure for January of this year. 
The combined total for the first two months of 
this year, $595,653,000, shows a decline of one- 
half of one percent from the first two months of 
last year. 

Although the total building volume of the two 
years has been running so close, there has been 
a shifting of activity as to localities and as to 
classes. There has been a decided falling off in 
New York State and northern New Jersey; a 
slight decrease in the Northwest; a slight in- 
crease in the central West; and substantial in- 
creases in New England, the Pittsburgh district 
and the Southeast. Public works and utilities 
contracts have increased considerably, taking up 
the slack in other classes of construction. 

Last month’s total of $299,260,000 included: 
$136,023,200, or 45 percent of all construction, 
for residential buildings; $52,865,200, or 18 per- 
cent, for public works and utilities; $38,825,- 
100, or 13 percent, for commercial buildings; 
$20,767,200, or 7 percent, for industrial build- 
ings, and $20,278,000, or 7 percent, for educa- 
tional buildings. 

Contemplated new work reported last month 
amounted to $666,700,600. This was an in- 


crease of 4 percent over the amount reported in 
January and of 32 percent over February of 
last year. 

New York State and Northern New Jersey 

February building contracts in New York State 
and northern New Jersey dropped to $63,581,300, 
the lowest monthly total since February two 
years ago. The decrease from January was 43 
percent; from February of last year, 41 percent. 
Total building contracts for the first two months 
of this year, amounting to $174,352,200, show a 
drop of 18 percent from the corresponding period 
of 1924. 

Last month’s record included: $31,605,900, or 
50 percent of all construction, for residential 
buildings; $12,737,200, or 20 percent, for public 
works and utilities; $8,271,200, or 13 percent, for 
commercial buildings; $3,729,500, or 6 percent, 
for educational buildings; and $3,691,500, or 6 
percent, for industrial buildings. 

Contemplated new work reported in February 
amounted to $154,847,600, an increase of 7 per- 
cent over the amount reported in January. 


New England 


Building contracts awarded in New England 
last month amounted to $24,258,600. This was 
practically equal to January’s total and was a 
37 percent increase over February of last year. 
The combined total for the first two months of 
this year $48,458,700, shows an increase of 22 
percent over the first two months of last year. 

Included in last month’s record were: $12,379,- 
100, or 51 percent of all construction, for resi- 
dential buildings; $3,899,400, or 16 percent, for 
commercial buildings; $3,175,000, or 13 percent, 
for social and recreational projects; and $2,024,- 
000, or 8 percent, for industrial buildings. 

Contemplated new work reported last month 
amounted to $54,501,100, a substantial increase 
over the amount reported in January and also 
over February, 1924. 

Middle Atlantic States 


February building contracts in the middle At- 


lantic States (eastern Pennsylvania, southern 
New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, District of 
Columbia and Virginia) amounted to $33,531,400, 
The increase over January was 55 percent; over 
February, 1924, 25 percent. Construction started 
during the first two months of this year hag 
amounted to $55,209,100, a decrease of 9 percent 
from the corresponding period of last year. 

The more important items in last month’s rec. 
ord were: $20,494,400, or 61 percent, of the total, 
for residential buildings; $4,267,200, or 13 percent, 
for commercial buildings; $2,588,800, or 8 percent 
for public works and utilities; $1,741,100, or § 
percent, for educational buildings; and $1,351,700, 
or 4 percent, for industrial buildings. 

Contemplated new work reported in February 
amounted to $88,343,800, just about the same as 
the amount for the preceding month. 


Southeastern States 


Construction started last month in the south- 
eastern States (the Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas and 
Louisiana) amounted to $46,678,400. This was a 
14 percent increase over January and a 15 per- 
cent increase over February of last year. The 
combined total for the first two months of this 
year, $87,704,100, shows an 8 percent increase 
over the first two months of 1924. 

Last month’s record included: $17,466,800, or 
37 percent of the total, for residential buildings; 
$9,135,500, or 20 percent, for commercial build- 
ings; $8,365,200, or 18 percent, for public works 
and utilities; $4,464,800, or 9 percent, for indus- 
trial buildings; and $2,506,100, or 5 percent, for 
educational buildings. 

Contemplated new work reported in February 
amounted to $112,879,500, a substantial increase 
over the amount reported in January and also 
over February of last year. 


Pittsburgh District 


February building contracts in western Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, Ohio and Kentucky 
amounted to $47,784,200. This was 25 percent 


(Continued on Page 50) 


“Boost Your Town—Trade At Home” Campaign Launched 


Lumbermen all over the country are greatly 
interested in, and are preparing to take advan- 
tage of, the nation-wide ‘‘ Boost Your Town— 
Trade At Home’’ compaign, which has just 
been launched. Sponsoring this national cam- 
paign are twenty influential organizations, in- 
cluding trade associations, individual manufac- 
turers and civic bodies, among them being the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
American Face Brick Association, International 
Lions’ Club, and the Atlas Educational Film Co. 
The campaign is designed to ‘‘sell’’ the home 
town to its citizens, and to impress upon them 
the fact that, ‘‘This is a good town in which 
to own a home, work, trade and prosper.’’ 


It is planned to put on a local campaign in 
every city of 15,000 to 100,000 population 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, like the other organizations behind this 
movement, realizes the importance of selling the 
home town to its citizens before advancement 
and prosperity can be attainew. The growing 
tendency to mail order and out-of-town buying 
has been felt more and more in the middle-sized 
cities throughout the country. This has been 
determined by a group of merchandising experts 
of the various organizations represented, who 
investigated the conditions in many cities and 
decided that the only way to promote home 
building, aid the retailer, and foster progress 
in general, was to do something to increase com- 
munity spirit and the desire for a ‘‘bigger and 
better city’’ among the residents of such com- 
munities. 


Film Portrays Community’s Awakening 


The big popular feature of ‘‘Civie Boosters 
Week,’’ as it will be staged in the various com- 
munities, is the exhibition of the $100,000 fea- 
ture film, ‘‘My Home Town,’’ starring Wesley 
(‘‘Freckles’’) Barry, supported by a strong 
east. This film, which will be run at the local 
theater of each town where the campaign is put 
on, was produced especially for the campaign 
by the Atlas Educational Film Co., of Oak Park, 
Ill. It is a visualization of the message of the 
booster movement, telling of the rejuvenation 
of a town that had been asleep because the 
people in it had lost interest in it, spent their 


money elsewhere, and the merchants had likewise 
lost hope and ambition. 

How the town is awakened makes an interest- 
ing, human interest story. In the course of the 
rejuvenation there is shown a building boom. 





Wesley (‘‘Freckles’’) Barry, starring in the 
Booster campaign film, ‘‘My Home Town’’ 


The lumberman is busy. Numerous buildings 
go up; stores are improved and the old hotel, 
about which much of the action transpires, is 
replaced by a fine new building, the pride of the 
town. The film shows how every dollar spent 
at home comes back to the spender, in part, 
through taxes paid by the dealer, wages paid 
out, advertising charges paid to local newspa- 
pers, contributions to local causes and through 
the maintenance of his place of business in a 
style that makes it an asset to the community. 
How belief in a town and its possibilities makes 
it the mecea for the home seeker and the shopper 
is strongly emphasized. Throughout the whole 
story the lumber and brick dealer, like the 
plumber and realtor play their important parts. 
There is a love story and plenty of comedy to 


make the film an ideal medium for putting over 
the campaign message. 
How the Campaign Is Conducted 

The method of putting on a campaign in any 
given community may be outlined as follows: 
The local campaign may be sponsored either by 
the newspapers, retail merchants’ association, 
chamber of commerce, Lions’ Club, or some 
other civic or social group. A representative of 
the Atlas Educational Film Co. assists in organ- 
izing the movement locally. A mat service for 
newspapers, including a page advertisement and 
supplementary publicity, designed to arouse 
community spirit and local loyalty, is provided, 
running over a period of six or seven weeks. 

Then Civic Booster Week is introduced, the 
mayor being provided with a proclamation to 
sign, this being part of the campaign material 
supplied. The streets and stores are decorated 
with pennants, flags and bunting, and merchants 
put on booster sales. Other campaign material 
includes four-color posters, booster wind shield 
stickers featuring ‘‘Ima Booster,’’ the cam- 
paign girl; booster buttons, street car and wil- 
dow cards. The newspapers run booster sup- 
plements, mats for the advertisements and illus- 
trations for special stories being provided, a8 
well as a complete supplement of twenty pages 
in regular newspaper form. 


Following Up the Campaign 


Following Civic Booster Week come seven 
newspaper mats, both page advertisements and 
supplementary stories written in human interest 
style, all reinforcing the campaign talk and 
forming an effective follow-up. There are also 
included a number of model homes and floor 
plans, information concerning same being avail- 
able, the articles explain, by writing or calling 
upon local dealers or the National association. 

Although the movement has only fairly gotten 
under way, campaigns already have beet 
launched in the cities of Rockford, Kankakee, 
Alton, Litchfield and Springfield, Ill., the lum 
bermen in these cities participating actively 1 
the campaign. ‘‘When people are sold the idea 
of having homes, they will be sold the idea of 
having homes in this city and they will be sold 
the idea of buying their material and workmal 
ship for that home right here in this city,” ¥ 
the way a Rockford dealer expressed it. 
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VANCOUVER, WASH., March 7—In another 
month it will be sixteen years since the organ- 
ization of the S. M. Barnard Lumber Co., of 
this city, a Pacific coast manufacturing, whole- 
sale and distributing concern. During that in- 
terval the company has retained its original 
officers, and has advanced to a foremost place 
among the lumber organizations of the west 
Coast. 

At the head of the company is S. M. Barnard, 
or ‘‘Sam,’’ as he is familiarly and affection- 
ately called throughout the wide extent of his 
acquaintance. He has been in this section of 
the country since 1907, in which year he severed 
his connection with the Greenfield (Ind.) Lum- 
ber & Ice Co., where he had advanced to the po- 
sition of assistant manager, after having com- 
menced his business career with that concern 
in 1899. Mr. Barnard was born in Indiana, but 


Coast Selling Organization’s Steady Growth 


ing in Vancouver, where he has since been en- 
gaged in lumbering. In addition to being vice 
president of the S. M. Barnard Lumber Co., he + 
is vice president of the Vancouver National 
Bank and vice president of the Ryan-Allen 
Lumber Co. 

Mr. Allen was born in western New York 
State early in 1862. He removed with his 
parents and large family of brothers and 
sisters in 1864 to the then wild frontier of 
Kansas, and grew up with the motley crew 
of frontier characters, Indians and mixed 
breeds, who being on the border of the Mason 
& Dixon Line frequently made the ‘‘wild 
west’’ genuinely realistic and full of tragedy, 
in the years following the Civil War. His 
school days were spent in Chetopa, Kan. 
Wnen old enough to do for himself, he se- 
cured a job in a lumber yard in the growing 





he has been a citizen of Van- 
couver ever since coming to the 
Coast. He first identified himself 
with the fir industry by assuming 
the duties of vice president and 
manager of the Pittock & Leadbetter Lumber Co., which at 
that time was operating a plant in Vancouver. In addition to 
being president of the S. M. Barnard Lumber Co., he is sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Buxton Lumber Co., with mill at 
Buxton, Ore., and he is also operating a piling camp on 
the Columbia River, with headquarters at Greenleaf, on the 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railroad, where the output is 
loaded on ships in the coastwise trade. 

In the position of vice president of the S. M. Barnard 
Lumber Cc. is C. W. Ryan, and as secretary and treasurer 
is N. E. Allen, both of whom are widely known not only 
as lumbermen but as upstanding citizens of the commu- 
nity. Mr. Ryan, for example, is serving his fifth term in 
the legislature of Washington, and Mr. Allen is rounding 
out his second term as mayor of Vancouver, a live, grow- 
ing city of 15,000 inhabitants. 

Mr. Ryan was born in 1869 in northern Alabama, and 
at the age of 17 came to the west Coast, working in the 
logging camps of the region then known as Washington 
territory. In 1891 he went to Parsons, Kan., where he 
remained for fifteen years in the abstract and real estate 
business, becoming also vice president of the State Bank 
of Parsons. In 1906, he returned to the west Coast, locat- 


Ss. M. BARNARD, 
Vancouver, Wash. ; 
President 





N. BE. ALLEN, 
Vancouver, Wash. ; 
Secretary-treasurer 


prairie city of Parsons, Kan., later 
becoming proprietor of a lumber 
yard in the same city, which he 
operated some nine or ten years, 
until 1907, when he came with 
C. W. Ryan to Vancouver, where they at once engaged in 
the sawmill and logging business, and in 1919 joined S. M. 
Barnard in the wholesale lumber business. In 1896 Mr. 
Allen married Miss Nellie Lough, the ‘‘flower’’ of a large 
pioneer family of Chetopa, Kan., and is now the proud 
father of two daughters, Ruth and Esther, and an 18- 
year-old son, Nelson E. jr. Mr. Allen has always been a 
vigorous and active exponent of law enforcement; has 
been for many years an elder in the Presbyterian Church; 
is a thirty-second degree Mason, a Kiwanian and mem- 
ber of several local civic clubs. As mayor of Vancouver, 
his administration is marked by strict enforcement of the 
laws and all the citizens have become satisfied to drink 
nothing stronger than the sparkling mountain water, with 
which the city is so abundantly supplied. 

The 8. M. Barnard Lumber Co. is handling the output 
of fourteen sawmills, of which eight mills sell exelusively 
through the company, and six sell exclusively with the 
exception of their railroad material which goes to the line 
on which the mills are located. The company also does a 
general wholesale business. It has grown steadily and 
rapidly, and is now one of the largest selling organiza- 
tions in the Pacific Northwest. 


Cc. W. RYAN, 
Vancouver, Wash. ; 
Vice President 


Discusses Methods of Financing Home Building 


Kansas Crry, Mo., March 9.—Frank A. 


may now safely be loaned by associations in that 


tract, or dealers’ credit. It is with the purpose of 








Chase, general manager of the American Sav- 
ings, Building & Loan Institute, in commenting 
on the resolution adopted by the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association at its recent meeting 
advocating a comprehensive and adequate plan 
for the financing of homes, today made the 
following statement to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN regarding the home financing proposition: 


We must not lose sight of the fact that no one 
home-financing plan will be universally applicable 
in its entirety because of the radical differences in 
State laws and local conditions. Certain basic 
principles are capable of uniform application and 
if these are clearly recognized and understood they 
May be incorporated in one general scheme with 
further provision of additional means for local 
-  ccaas thereby serving every part of the coun- 


In general, home-financing requires liberal mort- 
gage credit and building and loan associations are 
Providing more home mortgage loans than any 
other single type of lending organizations. They 
are now carrying 40 percent of all loans of that 
type and are capable of expansion to carry a much 
greater percentage of the loans on future construc- 
tion. In some of the older settled parts of our 
country, where values are considered stabilized it 
is not uncommon for associations to lend the entire 
amount required to build a home, provided the home- 
uilder owns his lot free from incumbrances; in 
Some States the pereentage of combined value of 
the house and lot which may be loaned is re- 
stricted by State law; this is found to range from 

percent down to 50 percent. 


a. his annual address at the meeting of the 
estern Retail Lumbermen’s Association as_re- 
Ported in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, President 
th H. Crawford, of Walla Walla, Wash., refers to 
€ need of educating the building and loan asso- 
Cations to the fact that a 70 percent loan on the 
rg of a home offers good security, but he seems 
0 have overlooked the fact that the State law 
be not permit a Washington association to lend 
he than 50 percent of the value of a home offered 
8 security. Manifestly, if a higher percentage 


cj 


State, the remedy lies in amendment of the law. 
In that connection, it is interesting to note that 
our recent survey regarding foreclosures seems con- 
clusive that foreclosures and loan delinquencies are 
no more frequent in localities where loans are made 
by associations as high as 80 or even 90 percent 
of value. The essential requirements are: That 
the borrower has actually saved the 10 or 20 per- 
cent margin and thereby demonstrated his ability 
to persist in paying for his home, and secondly, 
that the monthly payments required to carry and 
liquidate his loan are not in excess of the amount 
that can regularly be set aside from his income; in 
pon words the amount he can afford to pay as 
rent. 


Where the association is unable to lend as much 
as 80 percent, the second mortgage or sale contract 
must enter in the majority of cases and this brings 
up several disturbing elements. If, as is unfortu- 
nately rare, the home-builder-borrower escapes the 
excess cost of second mortgage (on which the aver- 
age discount of 14.3. percent must be borne by 
him), he is confronted by the requirement of mak- 
ing such heavy periodical payments on this, com- 
bined with the payments on his first mortgage, that 
he is apt to go down under the double load. 


The Policy of Making “Split Loans’’ 


The problem therefore is to find a plan whereby 
excessive cost may be avoided and the periodical 
payments kept within his reach. This problem 
applies also where an association is willing to lend 
80 percent, but the monthly or weekly payments 
on the regular association loan would be beyond 
the reach of the borrower. In such cases, the 
policy of making “split loans’ has developed, 
whereby the association will carry a portion of the 
amount as a straight mortgage until the remainder 
is amortized. Then the straight mortgage, upon 
which interest only has heretofore been paid, is 
put under the regular association plan until 
liquidated. This plan spreads the loan over a 
much longer period but keeps the required pay- 
ments within reach of the borrower. It is a sys- 
tem that deserves considerable extension and 
should be studied by all. 

Where the association is unable to lend the en- 
tire amount required, the additional amount must 
be provided through second mortgage or sales con- 


getting away from the last named that we are con- 
stantly studying these problems. To avoid too 
heavy periodical payments many attempt to finance 
through an ordinary straight mortgage for, say 50 
percent with heavy payments on the second so that 
the latter will be repaid before the former falls 
due. This is very expensive for the borrower 
ordinarily because of the size of the second mort- 
gage, which is usually discounted, and because of 
the necessity of frequent renewal of the first mort- 
gage before it is eventually paid. 


The American Savings, Building & Loan Insti- 
tute has done a great deal of work on this entire 
subject and a very complete discussion of it is 
contained in the complete text-book now being pub- 
lished by Macmillan Co. and entitled, “Elements 
of a Modern Building and Loan Association,” by 
Dr. H. F. Clark and Frank A. Chase. Much re- 
mains to be done and can be done if all lumber 
associations will follow the lead of the few associa- 
tions who have been carrying the financial load 
imposed by the research work involved, but no lum- 
berman should fail to profit by the present results 
as found in this text-book. 


The legal phases of the question of home- 
financing are of great importance and the solution 
of the problem and the outline of a comprehensive 
plan with special modifications to fit all conditions 
must await further study of the widely varying 
laws of the various States. This must include not 
only an extension of the present tabulation of 
building and loan laws, now for the first time avail- 
able, but also State laws relating to liens, mort- 
gages, contracts etc., so that all guesswork can be 
eliminated. This work must be further extended 
to the improvement and eventual standardization, 
as far as expedient, of all legislation pertinent to 
the subject. 


I know of no other way now available for pro- 
ducing and putting into practical operation the 
comprehensive plans for home-financing contem- 
plated in the resolution adopted by the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, except through 
the furtherance of the work of the American Sav- 
ings, Building & Loan Institute, which has been 
somewhat instrumental in increasing by two billion 
dollars, during the last four years. the funds of 
building and loan associations to aid in financing 
the building of homes. 
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Lumber Statistics—Their Interpretation and Their Use’ 





The subject which I have been requested to dis- 
cuss here today is, “Lumber Statistics; Their In- 
terpretation, and Their Use.” My friends in the 
lumber industry frequently refer to me as a “lumber 
statistician.” I bave never liked the term. As a 
matter of fact, statistics and economics are so 
Closely related that I persuaded the Southern Pine 
Association to change the name of the committee 
of which I have served as chairman since its organ- 
ization, from the committee on accounting and sta- 
tistics to the committee on economics and account- 
ing. 

The subject given me is a very large order, and 
one which I approach with considerable hesitation. 
I hesitate principally because I hardly know where 
to begin and shall have some difficulty in determin- 
ing where to stop. I further hesitate because the 
subject is so dry that it is hard to handle and hold 
the interest of those who have to listen. The field 
is a wide one, but one which is vastly important to 
an industry and to its individual members. After 
all, statistics are only fundamental facts expressed 
in figures. These figures are valuable only when 
they are current and sufficiently comprehensive to 
be representative. There are certain fundamental 
and ever changing facts which every individual 
should know in cunnection with his own business in 
order to formulate a sound judgment on his own 
business policies. Part of them can be secured 
from the records of his own operations. These 
facts, however, deal largely with individual results, 
and while they have a bearing on the situation, 
they are not representative in character, because 
anly a part of the whole, and therefore by them- 
selves are not safe for use as a basis to formulate 
judgment. To illustrate this situation: My com- 
pany might have a surplus stock of a certain item 
and from this surplus I might reach the conclusion 
that I should lower the price of this stock in order 
to sell it; whereas, at the same time the industry 
as a whole might be short of this stock, and instead 
of reducing my price, I would be justified in ad- 
vancing it. Consequently, figures must be secured 
from the industry as a whole. In some industries, 
the Government assembles requisite figures. This 
is particularly true of agriculture. Until recently 
the Government has not undertaken to furnish its 
figures to industry, but the information so fur- 
nished is received so late and so long after the con- 
ditions they reflect as to be of little value, except 
for historical purposes. This condition has brought 
into being industrial associations to assemble for 
their subscribers or members information which 
their members could not secure individually. Such 
statistical information as is needed covers, princi- 
pally costs, production, sales, and markets. Al! 
other facts are collateral and necessary to these. 


I do not want it understood that because I term 
these facts as collateral I wish to minimize their 
importance. I am not going into them solely be- 
cause they would carry us too far afield. But to 
indicate their effect and importance in making a 
survey of the industry I am going to indulge in one 
example only. 


Vast Amount of Lumber in Transit 


There was manufactured in the United States 
37 billion feet of lumber in 1923, or approximately 
123,000,000 feet a day. Consequently, this much 
lumber is being shipped daily as an average. For 
each day, in time, it takes to transport this lumber 
to destination, there is an equivalent amount of 
stock in transit. We may call these stocks transit 
stocks. They are not available for consumption or 
shipment, because they are on hand at neither the 
yard of the manufacturer, nor the retailer. They 
are on the manufacturer’s books as accounts re- 
ceivable. During the war and post war, the rail- 
roads of the United States were badly disorganized. 
Their efficiency was at the lowest point in their 
history. 

In 1922 the situation was made worse by the 
strikes of the car repairers and machinists. Con- 
sequently, 1922 witnessed the largest period of 
transit. This time of transit was reduced in 1923 
and 1924 practically thirty days, and thereby re- 
leased 3,690 million feet of such stock, which was 
equivalent to an increase in production to that ex- 
tent. It also enabled the distributer to buy closer 
and carry less stock in his yard; which, in turn, 
was equivalent to a further increase in production. 
I figure roughly it decreased the capital tied up in 
this manner approximately $600,000,000, which at 
6 percent was equivalent to a 10 percent reduction 





*An address delivered at Yale University, un- 
der the auspices of the School of Forestry, on 
the 20th Engineers’ Memorial Foundation. 
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[By Charles 8. Keith] 


in transportation costs. I merely mention this to 
show the effect of some of these collateral facts. 


Before passing, I wish to stress two points in 
connection with this illustration; i. e., that while 
we hear a lot about rates being too high, it is well 
to visualize the fact that the factor of service is as 
important to industry as to the volume of rate; 
and, second, to testify to the wonderful recovery 
of our transportation machine, which now is ex- 
ceeding in efficiency its best prewar record. 


With this thought in view, the Southern Pine As- 
sociation, through its committee on economics and 
accounting, undertook to develop the fundamental 
statistics relating to the southern pine industry. 
I shall now endeavor to cover the four funda- 
mentals: 


Costs: There are two kinds of costs, viz., eco- 
nomic costs and accountancy costs. Economists 
and accountants have never fully reconciled their 
differences in theory. An accountant determines 
costs by taking into consideratio items consumed 
in production at their cost ; whereas, the economist 
considers them in the light of their cost of re- 
placement. This fundamental difference in theory 
applies with great force to the wasting industries, 
such as lumber, minerals and metals. The ac- 
countant measures his cost in dollars; the econo- 
mist, in kind. Personally, I agree entirely with 
the economist’s point of view. Standing timber. 
commonly termed “‘stumpage,” should be taken into 
cost at its value at the time of its conversion into 
lumber, and not at the price paid for it when ac- 
quired. Capital is prop- 
erty and is expressed in 
value. Values are ex- 
pressed in the medium of 
exchange. Unless capital 
or property consumed in 
conversion yields enough 
dollars to return its re- 
placement value, it is 
converted at a loss, be- 
cause the return is not 
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sufficient to replace the 
capital destroyed in con- 
version. The post-war 
experience of the various 
countries emphasizes the 
fact that the medium of 
exchange does not always 
present a fair basis for 
determination of costs or 
values. 

The reason is the fluctuation of the value of such 
medium of exchange. The best example that we 
have witnessed in recent years is the fluctuation 
in the value of the mark. Certainly, timber in 
Germany, purchased in prewar marks, should not 
be accounted in costs in postwar paper marks. This 
is equally true of pounds sterling, francs, lire, and 
of dollars. Illustrating the effect of fluctuation in 
the value of money itself, if timber had a prewar 
value, as expressed in prewar dollars, of $6 a thou- 
sand, and the purchasing power of the postwar 
dollar is only 67 percent of the prewar dollar, tim- 
ber should presently be included in cost at $8.94 to 
return its value as expressed in prewar dollars. 
The accountant, however, would term the differ- 
ence of $2.94 “appreciation,” whereas, it would 
only restore the purchasing power of 1,000 feet 
of lumber in depreciated currency. After all, the 
only test as to whether there has been an actual 
appreciation or not, is the test of the purchasing 
power of the commodity as expressed in its ex- 
change value for other commodities. As the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar in proportion to the 
supply of and/or demand for the dollar, it has 
always seemed to me that the fluctuation of the 
value of the dollar should be taken into considera- 
tion when determining costs to the same extent as 
any other item. Inasmuch as the values of com- 
modities fluctuate with the value of the dollar, it 
would seem that the principle of including a raw 
material in the cost of production at its present 
value, instead of its value at the time of purchase, 
is the only safe way to conduct business. However, 
accountants do not agree with the principle, on the 
theory that such values may, in fact, include profit. 
Consequently, for the present we must continue to 
account our costs as we are, i. e., at the price origi- 
nally paid for the timber. This produces some 





—— 


inconsistent results from the economic point of 
view. It results in an unfortunate condition of 
cost, because of the fact that cost at the time of 
acquirement, and not its value at the time of cop. 
version, determines present cost of production upon 
which prices must be predicated. 


Lumber Accounting Presents Pecullar Problems 


Timber is a commodity which is diminishing jp 
supply, increasing in demand, and continually en. 
hancing in value. Consequently, each subsequent y 
purchase of timber is generally at higher cost. This’\ 
distorts the basis of cost. A range of several dol- 
lars a thousand feet in the cost of timber, becauge 
of the difference in time of purchase, included at 
such cost of production, necessarily creates an un- 
natural basis of competition. The result of this 
situation, together with other conditions, is greatly 
widening cost of individual production. The other 
elements which enter into this situation are: 
(1) Density of stand of timber on the ground: 
(2) Topography of the ground upon which it 
stands; (3) Its proximity to the markets; (4) The 
quality of timber, and, (5) Climatic conditions. 


These factors accentuate the situation just re. 
ferred to; i. e., the wide difference in production 
costs. Illustrating the effect that some of thege 
items have on cost, and in order to show the reason 
for wide variations between the different mill unit 
costs, we will take the density of stand of timber. 
In the case of two tracts of timber, one cruising 
20,000 feet to the acre and the other 10,000 feet to 
the acre, where the topography of the ground and 
climatic conditions are the same, where spur track 
could be built at equal cost for each tract, you can 
clearly see that the cost a thousand for spurs on 
the dense tract would be one-half the cost a thou 
sand on the other. To go a step further, consider 
the question of topography. Take two tracts of 
timber of equal stand, one in a mountainous section 
and the other just rolling enough to drain. The 
cost of building a railroad in one case might be 
twice the cost of building it in the other. For in- 
stance, in Louisiana, it costs $2,400 a mile to build 
spur track, while in the Douglas fir district of 
Oregon it costs $35,000 to $50,000 a mile. If the 
density of stand in Oregon and in Louisiana were 
the same, it would mean many times greater cost 
a thousand in Oregon than in Louisiana. In this 
instance, however, nature has compensated for the 
difference in topography, as the density of stand of 
timber in Oregon is many times greater than in 
Louisiana. Again, these costs are further affected 
by methods of production. The greater the refine 
ment, the greater the cost. It will be seen that 
any individual producing lumber, out of some 
48.000 engaged in the industry, located in 23 
States, with varying topographical and climatic 
conditions, would be unable to visualize his indi- 
vidual situation in relation to the entire situation, 
unless this information was assembled for him. As 
it is necessary for each individual to know what 
his own costs of production are, it can readily be 
seen how necessary it is for any individual to know 
the industry’s experience, so as to properly gauge 
his competition. 


Adapting Accounting to Statistical Needs 


With this thought in mind, we undertook to as- 
certain what the facts were. At the inception of 
our work we were confronted with many conflict: 
ing views on the part of the various manufacturers. 
For this reason, and for the further reason that we 
did not understand or realize all these factors, our 
earlier efforts in that direction were more or less 
crude. Each had his own view of the correct 
method of accounting. No one desired to change : 
his method, and consequently was interested iD 
prevailing upon the others to accept his views. 
Therefore, in the development of the methods of 
cost accounting, we found it necessary to proceed 
cautiously and thoughtfully. We proceeded on the 
theory that people operating in the same general 
territory, assembling their figures in the same 
manner, could give us information that would tend 
toward better understanding of competitive operat: 
ing efforts and aid us toward more economical 
operation. We are now using a form of cost state 
ment which, although not perfect, is the result of 
a great many conferences with the individuals ip 
the industry, as well as many discussions with the | 
Federal Trade Commission personnel. It is nece® 
sarily a compromise form to meet a composite view. 
It is, however, a simple, straightforward statement 
of average production costs, which any lumber 
manufacturer should be able to understand asd 
furnish. It includes: Under the heading of “Los 
ging,’ the cost of all woods operations, exclusive 
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of “Stumpage,” the item of ‘‘Stumpage” being 
shown separately; under ‘Milling,’ all expense 
and labor at the mill, from the pond to the yards 
and sheds; under “Shipping and Selling,’’ the ex- 
pense and labor incident to such operations ; under 
“Depreciation,” the depreciation charges on mill 
and equipment; and, under ‘General and Admin- 
jstrative Expense,” such items as are applicable 
thereto. At the close of the report there is a gen- 
eral average of each of the items covering the re- 
sults of all companies which have furnished the 
reports. 

The statement discloses each company’s opera- 
tion under a key number, and it is arranged, be- 
ginning with the lowest finished cost of production, 
progresSively, to the highest cost report, with the 
weighted average of all reports. It carries a cols 
umn entitled ‘‘Percentage of Total Production.” 
This is a cumulative set of figures which enables 
one to ascertain at a glance the “marginal cost” of 
each individual operation, as well as the “marginal 
production” of such cost. For instance, for the 
month of October, 1918, the association cost state- 
ment disclosed that the average cost of production 
of all mills which reported was $24.18 a thousand, 
and in this instance the amount of production at 
the average cost represented approximately 56.4 
percent of the total footage reported. In other 
words, out of 259 million feet of lumber reported 
in the statement, 146 million feet was produced at 
the average cost or less, and 115 million feet was 
produced at a greater cost than such average cost. 
So the average cost was, in fact, the ‘‘marginal 
cost” of approximately 56 percent of the production 
covered, The “marginal cost’’ at which 80 percent 
of the total production was produced was $29.34 
a thousand. If the demand for the product was 
only sufficient to absorb 80 percent of the produc- 
tion, the probable market price of lumber would 
not be more than the marginal cost of $29.34 a 
thousand. All mills whose costs were in excess of 
that could only operate at a loss. Demand for a X 
product is not always enough to absorb the total 
production, and consequently the percentage which 
demand bears to production represents the ‘‘mar- 
ginal production” necessary to supply the demand. 


returns out of thousands available. Not only, 
therefore, is it clearly necessary that there should 
be established figures to determine or indicate what 
conditions are or were, but that they should be 
available to meet mischievous charges by whomso- 
ever made. 


Knowledge of Costs Necessary in Merchandising 


It is impossible intelligently to merchandise any 
product without knowledge of cost. The dry goods 
merchant, who buys his merchandise in the mar- 
kets, prices his goods based on his costs. The same 
is true of other merchants. In the packing indus- 
try, which is confronted with many conditions 
similar to those in the lumber industry, so far as 
costs are concerned, there has been developed what 
is known as an “allocated cost system’’; i. e., by 
this method they segregate their total cost among, 
and allocate their cost to, the various items pro- 
duced, in relation to their percentage of production 
and to their relative market values. The packing 
industry produces over 80 items from one animal; 
the lumber industry, over 700 items from the aver- 
age log. Such a system has been developed in the 
lumber industry, but up to this time it has not 
been put into common use. However, it is being 
used for the purpose of determining inventory 
values for income tax purposes. The time may 
come when all the members of the industry will 
be converted to the necessity for its use, but as yet 
we have not reached that point. 

We have in the lumber industry what is known 
as the ‘Weekly Barometer Report.” In addition 
to containing figures as to current production and 
shipments by the reporting mills, it shows the 
amount of orders on hand at the beginning and at 
the end of the week; orders received during the 
week, and shipments made for the week. In 
graphic form it shows orders, production, and ship- 
ments in relation to what the barometer calls 
‘normal production.” This “normal production” 
is simply a datum line, an entirely arbitrary start- 
ing point, some basis for comparison being, of 
course, necessary, and consists of the average of 
production during the first four months of the 
year 1916, at which time operating, transportation 








MEN WHO CANNOT MANAGE— 


Their own affairs are frequently most ready to run for office. 
Their own children usually know best how to manage mine. 
Their own tempers are not fit to manage other men. 

Money are doomed to poverty in spite of their thrift. 

Their time will never succeed in any business. 

Their tongues make a lot of extra trouble for themselves. 
Their leisure will never be helped by shortening the day. 








Therefore, the ‘“‘marginal cost’? of that amount of 
resents the able maximn rice at which § 
‘nia af-poaduction ean the absence of some 
ab ondition, be markete t is manifestly 
evident that the law of supply and demand must 
control in all cases. No agreement between a group 
of manufacturers to maintain a price, in the face 
of a condition where demand is less than produc- 
tion, could successfully operate. A price agree- 
ment is very much like lifting yourself over the 
fence with your own boot straps. The price of 
lumber, or any other commodity, must advance or 
decline depending upon the ratio which demand 
bears to supply and to cost. 


it is the yer iY 
makes the price, since the extent of his demi 
climit of ee paaaile tat be ei Ge 


Timber fs variable in quality. Consequently, the 
variation in quality of timber always has a bearing 
upon conditions. Competition of lower production 
cost mills, operating in inferior stands of timber, 
is in many instances met and sometimes even over- 
come by higher cost operations through better 
average realizations resulting from a greater yield 
of higher grade lumber from superior quality of 
timber, 

In October, 1918, the cost of production ranged 
from $14.38 a thousand, as the minimum cost, to 
$42.02, the maximum cost, while the average cost 
Was $25.18. If the man who had the lowest cost 
of production had sold his production at, the aver- 
age cost of manufacture, he would have made a 
Profit of $11 a thousand, and he might by some 
have been termed a profiteer. There is no time at 
Which some manufacturer, having favorable condi- 
tions, could not be termed a profiteer in this sense, 
while at the same time a large percentage of pro- 
duction in the same industry would be operating 
at a loss. In fact, the Federal Trade Commission 
in an analysis several years ago of income tax re- 
turns charged the lumber industry as a whole with 
Profiteering, based on its study of seventeen income 


and sales conditions were better than the general 
average, and hence might be termed “normal.” At 
the bottom of this report there is a comparison of 
all the factors shown by the barometer with the 
same factors for the previous twelve weeks. There 
is a very close relationship between the volume of 
production to that of sales and shipments. The 
lumber business is seasonal. During certain periods 
of the year consumption is less than production ; at 
other seasons consumption exceeds production. The 
excess production and the excess consumption are 
provided for by storage facilities at the mills of 
the manufacturers and in the yards of the dealers. 
These facilities provide elasticity, but naturally 
such facilities are limited to normal trade and sea- 
sonal conditions. Any abnormal condition, such as 
shortage of cars or retail dealers buyers’ strikes, 
has a tendency to accumulate stocks in excess of 
facilities at the mills. Under such conditions the 
mills must move the stocks or stop production. A 
sudden and marked improvement in transportation 
facilities or in the time of delivery of stocks in 
transit releases stocks in transit and has the effect 
of rapidly accumulating stocks in the hands of the 
dealers, stopping their purchases until these stocks 
are absorbed by the public, resulting in accumula- 
tions of stocks at the mills. Consequently, when 
the weekly reports of the industry show production 
exceeding shipments, and stocks accumulating, ex- 
perience has shown that values will probably de- 
cline. When the reports show that sales and/or 
shipments are exceeding production; mill stocks 
declining, and/or orders increasing, the experience 
has been that markets will probably . advance. 
Under these conditions, the manufacturer of lum- 
ber can base his operating and sales policies in 
keeping with evident current market movements. 
As these reports are entirely open to the public, at 
the same time the buyers of lumber can, with like 
basis for judgment, base their purchasing policies. 
My observation has been that the buyers follow 
this information with greater prefit than the manu- 


facturers. This may raise in your mind the query: 
Why, if the manufacturers assemble this informa- 
tion and give it publicity with the result that the 
purchasers use it more effectively than the manv- 
facturers, should it not be withheld by the manu- 
facturers for their benefit only? This, of course, 
leads us to a discussion of the antitrust laws. 
There is nothing unlawful in retaining this infor- 
mation for the benefit of the manufacturers only. 
It is only the fact that it might have the appear- 
ance of evil. I have undertaken to show that price 
agreements would be economically ineffective be- 
cause of inevitable variation in production costs. 
The control of production by agreement is also 
unlawful because it restrains trade. Such agree- 
ments are not only violative of the Federal laws, 
but also of the State antitrust acts. These anti- 
trust acts, so far as they prohibit all effort to con- 
trol production, are uneconomic in their effect, and 
act as destroying forces to natural resources, and 
were an attempt on the part of the legislatures to 
overcome and set aside the natural result of in- 
creasing prices due to economic conditions, on the 
theory that increased values are due to trust con- 
trol and not to normal conditions which culminated 
in the panic of 1893. 


Utilization Is Practicable Form of Conservation 


As students of forestry policies, the question 
probably has frequently occurred to you: Why 
should not the industry perpetuate itself by the re- 
growth of timber? Has it ever occurred to you 
that the first step in the practice of conservation 
is closer and better utilization of forest products? 
Has it ever occurred to you that the operation of 
the law of supply and demand, together with pro- 
duction costs, entirely control prices? As I have 
attempted to indicate to you in this discussion, up 
to this point, prices could not possibly be con- 
trolled through agreements, and under the unin- 
terrupted operation of the law of supply and de 
mand, naturally, prices decline when demand is 
not sufficient to absorb production. With a de- 
cline in prices naturally comes the financial side 
of the situation ; i. e., the necessity of utilizing only 
that portion of the tree harvested which will yield 
the cost of production. In other words, the manu- 
facturer can only bring in to the mill that portion 
of the tree which represents the highest sales value, 
if he is to continue in operation regardless of un- 
favorable market conditions. This means leaving 
in the woods a substantial portion of the tree har- 
vested, and thus the destruction of the forests 
through lack of proper utilization. There is a 
possible answer to this serious problem. ‘That 
answer lies in the control of production by agree- 
ment, but as such agreements are unlawful, this 
can not be done. As individuals can not enter into 
agreements, they must continue to operate regard- 
less of forest waste, in order to keep out of the 
hands of the sheriff. This statement may seem 
paradoxical, but the difference in quality of timber 
is the paradox. To illustrate this situation: The 
production of high grade lumber from the average 
log on the Pacific Coast is 30 percent. An analysis 
of an annual report of a company whose legs pro- 
duced 45 per cent of high grade lumber, or 50 per- 


‘cent more than the average, developed that the price 


it received for its product was $5 more for a thou- 
sand than the average price. Under such a condi- 
tion, in order to meet the situation if one-half of 
the tree or the low grade portion thereof was left 
in the woods the percentage of high grade lumber 
would be increased. This would result for the 
moment in the manufacturer’s being able to absorb 
his loss and operate. However, as soon as his com- 
petitors adopted the same policy the market would 
decline further and absorb his gain, necessitating 
his finally closing down. All of this results in un- 
necessary waste of raw material which could be 
avoided under a rational control of production by 
agreement, if permitted by law. It is my consid- 
ered judgment that in the period of southern pine 
production, from 1900 to 1916, fully 40 percent of 
the tree harvested was permitted to waste, and if 
it had been lawful to have a rational control of 
production by agreement during this period, there 
would still remain seven years more timber supply 
in the South; the average cost to the public, during 
the entire period, would have been no greater than 
the average has been; stumpage, in the South, 
instead of advancing from $1 a thousand in 1900 
to $15 a thousand now, would probably be selling 
at from $7 to $8 a thousand, because of greater 
supply ; the public would have had a longer period 
of cheap building material; the forests would have 
been economically utilized and the public interest 
would have been conserved. It was not my inten- 
tion, however, to touch upon this problem, but it 
naturally follows the inquiries recited above. 

There has been a feeling at times, among older 
manufacturers of lumber, and some of the younger 
ones, that during periods of depression price agree- 
ments would have supported the situation. I do 
not agree with this. Price agreements are not only 
unlawful, but they are thoroughly uneeonomic for 
the reasons I have already indicated, and imprac- 
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tical because of the great number engaged in pro- 
duction and distribution. As my experience in the 
industry antedates the enforcement of the antitrust 
laws, naturally I have had an opportunity to ob- 
serve the effect of such agreements. My observa- 
tion has been that markets respond to natural con- 
ditions more rapidly without such agreements, and 
fin periods of depression such agreements have 
never operated to sustain the markets when nat- 
ural conditions made it profitable for the lower 
cost mills to produce and sel] their product in com- 
petition with the high cost ones. 


Organized to Disseminate Facts 


The Southern Pine Association was conceived 
and organized on a different theory from other as- 
sociations which preceded it. It was recognized 
that the trust laws made it unlawful to agree to 
control prices or production. The new theory was 
to try to disseminate knowledge of actual condi- 
tions, and thereby to educate the industry and the 
public in all of the facts of the industry; i. e., 
costs, realizations, available supply, markets, meth- 
ods of manufacture, and for the development of new 
uses for the product, thereby expanding the demand 
for it. This was proposed to be accomplished by 
engineering, research, advertising, intensive mer- 
chandising, and thorough sales information. In 
other words, we sought to accomplish through trade 
expansion that which could never be accomplished 
through trade restraint. That is to say, we sought 
to change the relation of supply and demand by 
stimulating demand and encouraging actual knowl- 
edge of costs, through trade expansion, and not 
through trade restraint. There are no industrial 
secrets in the lumber industry. The manufacturer 
now realizes that while he may excel in a certain 
phase of his operation, others are more efficient in 
others, and through the exchange of information 
he is enabled to make his results more -effi- 
cient. As an example, while it may seem para- 
doxical that a manufacturer possessing an un- 
doubted individual advantage in his method of op- 
eration by giving this information to his competi- 
cors so that they might develop along the same 
line, he would probably increase his general advan- 
tage more than by withholding it. Illustrating the 
thought I have in mind: On the west Coast, the 
lumber industry is still developing to take its place 
as the dominant factor in supplying the Nation’s 
requirements. The manufacturers of fir have 
formed the habit of manufacturing their common 
grades of lumber green and shipping them to the 
market in that state. Green lumber weighs more 
than dry lumber. This has resulted in their paying 
transportation costs on green lumber, and the lum- 
ber reaching the market in an unsatisfactory con- 
dition. The material degrades heavily on the 
dealers’ yards. The retailers are forced to incur 
the additional expense of yarding such common 
green fir lumber. A company beginning its opera- 
tions in the West has recently installed a method 
of drying common fir lumber, by and with the able 
advice and assistance of the United States Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis. The result 
is, this company finds it possible to dry common fir 
lumber without unusual degrading. The company 
referred to is my company. ‘This process has re- 
duced the cost of transporting such lumber $3.50 a 
thousand. We have been able to sell such product 
for $2 a thousand more than others are selling such 
lumber for, and yet it has not increased our cost to 
exceed 50 cents a thousand. Therefore, apparently 
the company has an advantage of $5 a thousand 
in. the sale of its common fir lumber. The West 
meets the competition of the South in the markets 
of distribution. The South prepared its product as 
our company is preparing its fir in the West. The 
difference in preparation of the product has re- 
sulted in a wide differential in value. If we could 
encourage the western manufacturers to adopt the 
same practice, the differential in value between the 
South and West would be equalized by possibly a 
decline in the value of southern pine and an in- 
crease in the value of fir. This would result in a 
more profitable situation for our western operation. 
Therefore, it is to our interest, rather than with- 
hold this information, to see that our competitors 
have the benefit of it. Reverting to the organiza- 
tion of the Southern Pine Association, our hope 
was in enlightenment versus ignorance. 
the theory of the Southern Pine Association, and 
the matters about which I am talking today were 
in the development of that effort. 


Reports Cover All Desired Information 


With the view of having more complete informa- 
tion on production, shipments and stocks on hand, 
we developed what is known as the “Monthly Trade 
Barometer.” The information contained in this 
report is more complete than that in the weekly re- 
ports, in that it is taken from the complete month- 
ly records of all of the subscribers. It is not al- 
ways possible to include reports from all or the 
same mills in each weekly barometer. Delays in 
the mails, lack of facilities and other causes make 
it impossible to secure information from a great 


That was . 


number of mills in time for each weekly report; 
whereas, time permits of the securing of this in- 
formation for the monthly reports. The contents 
of this report are: (1) Stocks on hand at the be- 
ginning of the month; (2) Lumber cut during the 
month; (3) Shipments made for the month; (4) 
Stocks on hand at the close of the month; (5) 
Stocks, production and shipments by States for two 
years; (6) Stocks, production and shipments for 
corresponding months for the last two years; 
(7) Production and shipments by months for. three 
years for identical mills; (8) Hours sawmills ran 
for the month, and production lost through lost 
time in operation, and the causes for same; (9) 
Summary of production and shipments for the year 
to date by States, compared with the same period 
of the last two years by identical mills; (10) Ex- 
ports of lumber during the month and year to date 
from Gulf ports; (11) Barometer showing relation 
of orders and shipments to actual production ; 
(12) Barometer showing relation of actual produc- 
tion, orders and shipments to normal production, 
and actual stocks on hand to “normal” stocks on 
hand. 

You can readily see that this comprehensive re- 
port issued monthly covers practically all desired 
information in connection with production, orders, 
shipments and stocks. Of course, the figures in 
this report can only be shown in totals, and be- 
cause detailed information on stocks on hand by 
items is of vital interest to the manufacturer, 
dealer, and others, we developed what we call our 
“Monthly Stock Report.” 

The association compiles monthly a report of 
available stocks of lumber on hand, by items, at 
the reporting mills. This tabulation shows the 





come an executive. No doubt, that is the aim of 
many of you young gentlemen, and in my desire to 
aid you in any way possible, I am going into the 
detail of these operations. 

The next item which I shall cover is our “statis. 
tical exchanges.” There was a pressing need for 
accurate information as to actual, not asserted, 
competitive conditions. That information should 
be close enough to the transactions in the market 
to give reliable current information and not alto- 
gether historical facts, or only such historical facts 
as would aid the producer toward more intelligent 
competition. Many industries have this informa. 
tion from public markets, such as grain exchanges, 
but lumber is sold at private sale and this informa- 
tion is not available from public markets. Several] 
years ago the State of Missouri brought proceed- 
ings against the old Yellow Pine Manufacturery’ 
Association and a number of its larger manufac. 
turers. While at the time we felt that the sn- 
preme court decision in the case was unjust, be- 
cause of our own knowledge of the facts, and, ag 
we believed, the misinterpretation placed upon 
them by the court, the court, in fact, rendered us 
an invaluable service, inasmuch as it clarified the 
law and laid down a chart in its decision under 
which business could function without fear of the 
law. It resulted in the stopping of many time- 
worn practices which experience has since taught 
were harmful rather than helpful to the industry, 
For this reason, we are thankful to the court for 
what it did. I have in mind the chart laid down by 
the court, upon which our “statistical exchange” 
is now functioning, which is as follows: 

“We are not to be understood as declaring, as a 
matter of law, under our Missouri antitrust 
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Portable sawmill operated by gasoline tractor effects economies in cross tie manufacture by sav- 
ing side lumber and permitting better utilization of small tracts of timber 





amount of stocks of each item on hand at the mills, 
from which are deducted the unfilled orders for 
such stock, giving the net amount of available 
stock for each item on the last day of the month 
compared with the previous report. All of these 
figures are reported in averages per mill. A blank 
column is provided so each mill may enter its item 
stocks therein for comparison and study, so as to 
thereby determine its current comparative relation. 
The value of this report lies in the fact that it 
shows the manufacturer the items in surplus, 
which he may on that account wish to avoid in 
manufacture, and the items that are short, which 
he may on that account wish to emphasize in his 
manufacturing. It also indicates to the sales de- 
partments what items should be sold so as to dimin- 
ish item surpluses. Surpluses in or shortages of 
items, together with demand, regulate values. This 
information enables the manufacturer and the sales 
department to more intelligently manufacture and 
market the product. 

I appreciate the fact that this subject is an ex- 
ceedingly dry one, but it is important to the man 
who expects to earn his livelihood in the lumber or 
related industries, or any other industry, to have 
full knowledge of the economic conditions of his 
industry, if he is to rise above the average and be- 


statutes, that dealers or manufacturers of any 
vendible commodity of sale or manufacture may 
not issue a price current. But such a list, or com- 
pilation of prices, ought either to be compiled and 
promulgated by an indifferent or wholly disinter- 
ested person, or if compiled or promulgated by a0 
interested person, it ought to be honestly and fairly 
compiled; it ought fairly to represent current 
prices as based upon actual sales, or upon actual 
offers to buy and actual offers to sell, and not mis- 
represent such prices with a view of boosting any 
prices of any item or items.” 

In 1915, pursuant to this pronouncement by the 
court, there was organized what is now known a8 
the “Kansas City Statistical Exchange,” for the 
purpose of reporting daily the lumber orders 
booked. This activity was originally initiated by 
six companies, each having headquarters in Kansas 
City. This statistical exchange was organized by 
these companies, and not by the Southern Pine AS 
sociation. The association did not then have, nor 
has it now, any relation to the exchange. I make 
this statement of fact for the reason that I do not 
wish to leave an impression with you or others that 
it is or has been a Southern Pine Association ac 
tivity. This exchange has never gone as far a8 the 
supreme court decision would permit, as it has dealt 
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only with actual sales and not with offers to buy 
or offers to sell, but has undertaken to report and 
pave compiled by a disinterested person, complete 
figures on actual consummated sales of the com- 
panies interested. The exchange is furnished, each 
day, with carbon copies of all orders, consecutively 
pumbered, sent to the mills of the member com- 
panies to be executed, accompanied by a signed cer- 
tificate to the effect that the copies of orders at- 
tached cover all bookings and the exact bookings 
for that day by the reporting company. All figures 
compiled in the exchange have as their base these 
carbon copies of bona fide orders. The reports of 
the exchange are not made daily, on account of the 
jmmense amount of detail, but semiweekly. They 
cover, for each company reporting, the footage of 
each item sold during the three-day period and the 
fo.b. mill price, which is arrived at by deducting 
the freight charges from the delivered price shown 
on the orders; also, cumulative figures as to total 
sales of each item sold by each member company, 
and the average price for the period and for the 
month to date, as well as the total footage by 
items for all companies for the current period and 
for the month. Supplementary information is pre- 
pared on separate sheets and issued daily covering 
the number of cars of lumber sold for the day, the 
week, the month, and the year, as compared with 
the previous periods as far back as the information 
{jg available. The percentages of grades sold and 
the average prices thereon for each subdivision are 
included in another supplement, together with the 
average price for the period to date, compared with 
previous periods. At the end of each month each 
member company receives a report showing the per- 
centages of grades sold by each of the companies 
and all companies, as well as the average price 
secured for each grade by each company; the per- 
centage sold by all companies and the average for 
all grades and all items. 


Yearly Summaries Give General View 


At the end of the year these compilations are 
summarized, giving the total sales in volume and 
the average price on each item of sale for each 
month and for the year, in comparison with the 
average price of all companies and for each com- 
pany. These yearly compilations disclose some 
very interesting information, such as the fact that 
one company might consistently sell its product 
each month for a higher item price and yet its 
average price for each item for the year might be 
less than some other company received. This would 
result from the period of the year in which their 
largest volume was sold and would disclose a com- 
parison of the judgment of the men in charge of 
sales, In other words, as to which man had most 
correctly forecast the market and had consequently 
sold at the most favorable time. It further has de- 
veloped information valuable in allocating costs, 
in as much as it has given, over a long period of 
years, the average price on each item, the percent- 
age each item bears to total sales, with the average 
price of the whole. Consequently, it makes it pos- 
sible to take the average cost and average price, 
and apply the percentage of cost to realization for 
each item, thereby allocating the cost to each item 
in proportion to its percentage of production and 
its relative market value, as determined by the 
price which the public bids for such items. From 
these statements is secured a good general view of 
the trend of market prices, but it should be borne 
in mind that there is at practically all times a 
great lack of uniformity in item prices, which is 
accounted for by the condition of stocks at the 
mills and the competitive conditions in the dis- 
tributing territory. I have already indicated that 
lumber is produced in 23 States, all of which pro- 
ducing territory has differentials in transportation 
rates to the market of consumption; that lumber 
is produced by 48,000 operators of different effi- 
ciency ; from timber of wide variation as to density 
of stand and quality, and of different topographical 
conditions. This lumber meets the lumber from 
the several sections in the territory of distribution 
and is sold in competition with the lumber pro- 
duced in the other territories as well as in compe- 
tition with that produced in each territory, result- 
ing in wide variation in prices. Not only do the 
reports from the Statistical Exchange give infor- 
mation as to the trend of values, but also a true 
report of competitive prices of the reporting com- 
panies, thereby removing the necessity of depending 
on uncertain information coming through salesmen 
from interested parties. Other statistical ex- 
changes in the lumber industry have been pat- 
terned after this one. 


Item Prices Embodied In Sales Report 


For each ten-day period, the several statistical 
exchanges give the Southern Pine Association their 
average item price figures on consummated sales, 
for it to use in the publication of what is known as 
the Southern Pine Association sales report. This 
Teport shows the item price averages for each ex- 
change, together with the general average price for 
al exchanges on each item, compared with the 





general averages as shown on the previous report. 
The sales report embraces the only consolidated in- 
formation available on sales of southern pine lum- 
ber. Its value lies in the fact that it discloses the 
actual average price’at which lumber has been sold 
within a comparatively recent period ; so recent, in 
fact, that it practically reflects the immediate mar- 
ket conditions as nearly as it is possible to do. The 
only other information of this kind available is 
that issued by the districts from the statistical ex- 
changes. The members of the exchanges, therefore, 
have the benefit of the knowledge pertaining to 
sales made by companies in their particular section 
three days after the transaction, and the industry 
as a whole has the information at ten-day inter- 
vals. The Southern Pine Association sales report 
information is of especial benefit to those mills 
that do not have the advantage of a sales organ- 
ization and that have no other means of getting 
market information. Such reports are very valu- 
able to the trade, if properly studied and ana- 
lyzed; but, like all other statistics, these reports 
are worthless unless they are intelligently analyzed 
and unless they are close enough to the transaction 
itself to reflect current conditions. 

In ascertaining the volume of demand in the 
lumber industry, there are five distinct divisions of 
demand: (1) The building trade; (2) Industrial 
consumption; (3) Railroad requirements; (4) Ag- 
ricultural or rural consumption; (5) Exports. 

Many are inclined to measure demand for lumber 
entirely by the demand for construction, as indi- 
cated by building permits issued in the larger cities 
of the country. This is even true of some of the 
manufacturers of lumber. They do not generally 
take into consideration industrial consumption. 
Demand from this source can be divided into many 
different sources, such as the box trade, which con- 
sumes approximately 4 billion feet of lumber a 
year; the automotive industry, which uses approxi- 
mately 2 billion feet of lumber a year, and others 
which are great consumers of wood—the agricul- 
tural implement industry, and the packing indus- 
try etc. They are inclined to take into considera- 
tion railroad demand for manufactured lumber, 
which is growing less annually, due to substitution 
of steel and concrete in car and bridge construction, 
but still the railroad demand for lumber is approxi- 
mately 15 percent of production. Agricultural 
consumption, as we generally term it, represents 
small town demand as well as that from the farms. 
The export business normally takes between 8 per- 
cent and 9 percent of our total production, going 
largely from the south Atlantic and Gulf ports to 
Europe, South America and the West Indies, and 
from the north Pacific seaboard to Asia, Australia, 
Africa, South America and Europe. 

Therefore, in order to get an approximate picture 
of the coming year’s probable demand, one must 
know with some degree of certainty what each one 
of these cross-sections will probably yield in vol- 
ume of consumption. Careful studies of these vari- 
ous sources of demand are made monthly and 
annually. Figures on the building trade are gen- 
erally ascertainable from such sources . . that 
furnish fairly accurate figures as to what the ap- 
proximate demand from the construction industry 
should be. Information on industrial demand 
comes from many sources, such as the box trade, 
the automotive industry, and many others. Agri- 
cultural demand is more or less measured by pro- 
duction on the farms and the current values of 
agricultural products. Figures on this business 
can be secured from the Department of Agriculture, 
the boards of trade, and many other sources having 
to do with farming and farm products. Railroad 
demand is fairly accurately reported through the 
publication known as The Railway Age and by the 
American Railway Association. The export situ- 
ation is studied from reports from our sales repre- 
sentatives as well as representatives of interna- 
tional corporations. 

In all of this statistical work, the thought has 
been that unreasoning competition is not eco- 
nomically advantageous and largely due to ignor- 
ance of conditions. With a knowledge of these 
conditions more intelligent competition should be 
possible. In the final analysis the cost of pro- 
duction, considered with the relation of supply 
to demand, determines sales value of lumber, as 
it does that of any other commodity. In no in- 
dustry does there exist greater competition. A pro- 
ducer of any product will not for any great length 
of time sell his product for less than it costs 
him. He may do so for a while, in the hope that 
the markets will improve, or he may sell his raw 
material for less than its value to tide him over 
a period of financial depression, but these condi- 
tions are not the controlling factors. The con- 
trolling economic principle is that no man can for 
long manufacture and sell his product at a loss. 
Capital must be conserved and it must be com- 
pensated, as capital of today is the labor of yes- 
terday, and as the laborer is worthy of his hire, 
so is capital deserving of its compensation. 

“Knowledge is an asset and its application is 
profit.’ The industrial associations have been as- 


sembling information for the industries and the 
public, but the managers within the industries 
have not always applied it. Consequently, they 
have not always turned their knowledge into profit. 
This lack of application is largely due to fear of 
the law. Instead of applying their knowledge 
when formulating their policies, they have hesi- 
tated to act decisively, feeling that no individual 
could alone accomplish any satisfactory result. 
and knowing that any policy agreement with their 
competitors would be illegal. In the absence of 
agreement and in fear of their competitors they 
have failed at times to act. ... 

It is encouraging to the American business man 
who, for more than thirty years, had been harassed 
by theories of socialistic tendencies, to witness the 
return of the American people to conservative gov- 
ernmental thought. It is gratifying to know that 
the destinies of the Nation are in the hands of a 
pilot who is not only possessed of sound under- 
standing of political economy, but who has the 
courage of his convictions to advocate them and 
enlighten the public thought. You men are 
studying to specialize in forestry engineering. 
To you may be given the opportunity to 
enlighten the public mind, and to influence public 
thought. If such opportunity knocks at your 
door, remember it will be your duty to tell the 
truth fearlessly. Your thought should not be 
colored by personal gain, nor should it be retarded 
through political fear. The time to do a thing is 
now! Do not put off till tomorrow what you 
should do today, nor delay the expression of your 
thought because of your fear that the public is 
not ready today. The public will never be in- 
formed until those best qualified inform it. Re- 
member, “The street of by and by leads to the 
house of never.” 


Silks: Thahee-to: Wiper. Peas 


MARINETTE, WIs., March 9.—The N. Luding- 
ton Co., of Marinette, concluded a deal last week 
for the sale of the last of its timber located in 
Gogebic County in the upper peninsula of Michi- 
gan. The tract consisted of 40,000,000 feet of 
log timber and considerable pulp wood. It was 
sold to the William. Bonifas Lumber Co., of 
Escanaba, Mich., a subsidiary of the Kimberly- 
Clark Co. The price was in the neighborhood 
of $300,000. The Kimberly-Clark Co. will use 
the timber in its paper mill operations. 

The N. Ludington Co., which in the time of 
the late United States Senator Isaac Stephen- 
son, was one of the largest operators in this part 
of the country, has been inactive since the death 
of Mr. Stephenson several years ago. Recently 
the company filed articles in Madison reducing 
its capital stock from $350,000 to $70,000. 








Old Invoice Tells iiteredion Story 


Sr. Louts, Mo., March 10.—Thomas C. Whit- 
marsh, general manager of the W. T. Ferguson 
Lumber Co., has just discovered among some 
old papers an invoice made out by him on March 
29, 1894, nearly thirty-one years ago. The in- 
voice was dated at Texarkana, Tex., where the 
company was located before it came to St. Louis 
in 1899, and was for a car of southern pine lum- 
ber shipped to B. P. Brummett, Pond Creek, 
Okla. 

The car contained 16,241 feet, which brought 
$223.27, less the freight of $102.30, leaving 
$120.97 for the Ferguson company. One of the 
items was 3,000 feet of common flooring at 
$13.75 a thousand feet, or $8.25 at the mill, 
against around $40 at the mill today. 

The invoice was sent to Mr. Whitmarsh by 
Mr. Brummett several years ago. 


Purchase Retail Yard 


BurraLo, N. Y., March 11.—The Lexington 
Lumber Co. (Inc.) has been organized by Wal- 
ter R. Sloan and his associates, who have pur- 
chased the yard at La Salle Avenue and the 
Lackawanna Railroad, near Main. street, this 
city, formerly conducted by the Mack Lumber 
Co., and will continue it as a retail yard. Mr. 
Sloan, who was manager of the lumber depart- 
ment of the William Henrich’s Sons’ Co., will 
be president of the new company with William 
G. MacDonald vice president, and Harold E. 
Harromer, secretary. All have been connected 
with the local lumber trade for years. The yard 
is favorably situated and will carry a complete 
stock of lumber to meet all requirements. 
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Issues Unusual House Organ 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 7.—From the offices 
of the Elliott Bay Mill Co. there is now appear- 
ing an unusual house organ entitled ‘‘The El- 
Ba Co Breeze. It is published monthly, with 
Miss A. A. Campbell as editor, and ‘‘all the 
rest of the bunch’’ as associates. The columns 
are filled with news from all parts of the plant— 
one paragraph noting that Mr. Bartells has been 
absent on a month’s trip among the distributers 
in the middlewestern and eastern States; and 
another stating that William Lacoff, of the 
plywood department, has gone to Chicago for a 
course in electrical engineering. Here is a story 
entitled, ‘‘He Is Scotch’’: 

‘¢ William Sherriff, hoker-on for the crane, 
wanted an empty bottle, and went into a store 
to buy one. ‘If you want just the empty bottle 
it will be 1 cent; but if you want anything in 
it, you can have it for nothing,’ said the clerk. 
‘That’s fair,’ said William, ‘Put in a cork.’ ’’ 

The Elliott Bay Mill Co., of which C. C, 
Maryott is president, supplied the programs for 
the dinner and dance given by the Hoo-Hoo 
Club of Seattle during the convention of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association. The 
material was plywood, on which the menu and 
list of musical numbers were attractively 
printed. 


Water Bath Fails to Impair Door 


Tacoma, WasH., March 7.—The ability of 
Laminex doors, manufactured by the Wheeler, 
Osgood Co., this city, to withstand submersion 
in a water bath for long periods without shrink- 
ing, swelling, or warping was again demon- 
strated, when at the recent meetings of the Ohio 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers in Cleve- 
land, and the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association in New York City one of the doors 
was subjected to the rigorous test of 166 hours 
of complete and constant immersion in water 
with the same successful results that have hith- 
erto attended these tests. 

Twenty-four hours prior to the opening of 
the Ohio convention the test door was placed in 
its watery bath and allowed to remain there 
during three days of the convention. The same 
door, after it had been allowed to dry out, was 
then taken to New York where the test was con- 
tinued for the three days of the Northeastern 
meeting. In all it was immersed 166 hours, 94 
hours at Cleveland and 72 hours at New York. 
A picture of the Wheeler, Osgood exhibit at 
these two meetings, showing the door in the 
process of the test, appeared on page 84 of the 
Feb. 7 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


When examined at the close of each conven- 
tion, the door was found to be in the same per- 
fect condition as when it had been placed in the 
water. It was autographed by the secretaries 
of the two associations, Findley M. Torrence 
and Paul 8. Collier, who also signed letters cer- 
tifying as to the authenticity of the test, and 
it now stands in the New York office of the 
company. William S. Nurenburg, manager of 
the New York office of the Wheeler, Osgood 
Co., was in charge of the test. 


A letter from Mr. Torrence, of the Ohio asso- 
ciation, says of the test: 


The writer personally examined the door tested 
when placed in water and when finally removed 
and found it free from warping and twisting and 
there were no signs of separation of face veneers 
from the cores of the stiles and rails, and no 
buckling or blistering of the panels—all cement 
lines holding fast. 
performance in view of the door absorbing 5% 
pounds of water by actual scale weight before and 
after soaking. 


That no preparation was used to close the 
pores of the wood is certified by the Willson 
Avenue Lumber Co. in the following statement: 

We hereby certify that no preparation whatso- 
ever was used to close the pores of the wood or 
seal the glue lines or protect the door in any 
manner from any effect the water might have on it. 
This door was picked at random from our stock 
and when submerged in water was in exactly the 
same condition (excepting lettering) as any other 
door or doors now in our warehouse. 


Mr. Collier’s testimony as to the New York 
test is as follows: 


I had the pleasure of inspecting the Luminex 


We consider this a remarkable - 


test door before it was submerged in water at 
9 a. m. on Jan. 27, 1925, and again when removed 
after 72 hours soaking in a tank on our convention 
floor. I found it free from warping or twisting 
and free from blistering or buckling of the panels. 
There was no indication of veneers blistering or 
peeling from the cores of the stiles and rails. 
At that time I autographed the door, finding it 
apparently in perfect condition. 


Discuss Standards and Fir Season 


CoTTaGE Grove, Ore., March 7.—At the re- 
cent monthly meeting of the Lane County Lum- 
bermen’s Association and Hoo-Hoo Club, held 
here, R. M. Martin, vice president of the club, 
discussed lumber market conditions in general 
as they affected west Coast operations and then 
took up the subject of- lumber standardization, 
saying: 

The discouraging feature from the standpoint 
of one who very strongly favors it, is the un- 
willingness of the manufacturers, who stand to 
benefit most by it, to get behind it and put it over. 
The Long-Bell Lumber Co., the Oregon-American 
Lumber Co. and the Pacific Spruce Corporation, 
three recent yellow pine concerns were quick to see 
the advantages, especially in competition with 
yellow pines and they have adopted it in toto, but 
the older fir men are mostly waiting to see how 
it is going to turn out and by doing this are only 
delaying the game and good results thereby. 

The industry is committed to the program and 
will have to back it up if it is going to keep 
faith with the Government authorities. 


Describes Experiments in Seasoning Lumber 


Experiments being carried on in the seasoning 
of lumber at low temperatures by the Standard 
Bridge Co. were described in detail by R. Z. 
Drake, a representative of the concern. 


There is a vast difference between seasoning 
lumber and drying lumber, Mr. Drake declared. 
What we are trying to do is season lumber, I 
am convinced that the fir industry has paid mil- 
lions of dollars of freight on water and whatever 
we can do to save this great expenditure will be 
sufficient return for the effort we are making. 

This is the first time that our experiments 
in seasoning lumber at low temperature have been 
tried out in the Pacific coast climate and we do 
not yet know what can be accomplished by the 
method. Yellow pine has stood up well under our 
method, fir may not be quite so good. The ware- 
houses which we build for seasoning and storing 
lumber are kept at a temperature of about 90 
degrees, or approximately blood heat all the time. 
The relative humidity of the atmosphere is re- 
corded every fifteen minutes and kept on record 
to determine the effect slight changes may have on 
the seasoned board. 

Past experience indicates that it takes about 
thirty days for each inch of thickness to season 
the lumber by this method. It can be stored in 
these warehouses at a price actually lower than 
the cost of piling it in the yard. Two men can 
store 15,000 to 16,000 feet of lumber an hour 
with the machinery with which we work. 

We reduce the moisture content to less than 15 
— sometimes going as low as 4 or 5 percent. 

ests so far have not included lumber more than 
five inches in thickness and exhaustive tests in 
this climate have not been made. In three or four 
more months we should know much more about 
what we can do with Douglas fir by this low 
temperature seasoning process. 

Interesting characteristics are observed during a 
recent freezing spell in which the temperature 
went as low as 10 degrees below zero, an unusual 
thing for this part of Oregon. At this low tem- 
perature the air had lost practically all its mois- 
ture and we were forced to keep the temperature 
down to a very few degrees above freezing to 
keep from bursting the boards wide open. 

It seems that this process leaves the outside 
of the board softer and gives the moisture on 
the inside a chance to evaporate. Also the tur- 
pentine seems to be taken out, another feature 
which makes for better preservation. It is my 
opinion that if logs could be left on the ground 
as long as a _year after they are cut before they 
enter the mill practically the same results we are 
now obtaining would be seen in the lumber sawed 
from them. 

We use much of the side lumber produced by 
small mills which usually goes to waste. That 
was one of the reasons why we came to Cottage 
Grove. There are a number of small mills in 
this vicinity and probably always will be, and 
that gives us a better opportunity to help solve 
the side lumber problem. 


J. H. Chambers, Cottage Grove lumberman, 
who is starting the construction of ten miles of 
logging railroad and a mill which will have a 
capacity of 100,000 feet and probably will be 
in operation some time within a year, spoke on 
the employment situation. ‘‘Unless lumbermen 
get more money for their product,’’ he declared, 
‘‘they will soon have no use for employees. There 
is no reason why we should sell our product at 
less than cost and work a hardship on both our- 
selves and our employees.’ 


Hogged Fuel Utilization at University 


EUGENE, OrE., March 7.—After one year of 
careful experimentation on the part of the sv. 
perintendent of heating at the University of 
Oregon, that institution is thoroughly convinced 
that the introduction of hogged fuel has been the 
biggest step toward economical heating which 
the university plant has made in the last decade, 

In February, 1924, the university plant, at 
an approximate cost of $15,000, installed the 
conveyors and other machinery necessary for the 
handling of hogged fuel, having used slabwood 
prior to that time. The remarkable success of 
the change over, both from a standpoint of econ. 
omy and general efficiency, has been more than 
sufficient to dispel any doubt previously held 
in the minds of those university executives whose 
sanction of the plan was slow in being granted, 

In the first place the inauguration of hogged 
fuel has dispensed with the services of four men, 
one team of horses and one auto truck, whose 
duty it was to move the slabwood from the incom. 
ing cars to the yards, and again from the yards 
into the furnaces. Now the six firemen working 
in pairs on eight-hour shifts, can easily handle 
the feeding of the fuel. The system of conveyors 
makes this especially easy, for now the fuel 
itself need scarcely be touched by the firemen, 
Formerly it required two good men to throw 
in the slabs constantly in order to keep up a 
sufficient amount of heat. Not only has this 
extra labor and hard work been eliminated, but 
a better and more even heat can now be main- 
tained throughout the many rooms of the numer- 
ous buildings on the campus. 

The university plant runs three boilers and 
heats about 60,000 feet of radiation, besides 
heating 20,000 gallons of water for the univer- 
sity men’s and women’s swimming tanks each 
day. This last item is equivalent to 41,000 feet 
of radiation, which must be kept at fairly even 
temperature. The three boilers are rated as be- 
ing capable of developing 650 horsepower with 
slabwood; during one test with hogged fuel, one 
boiler alone developed 450 horsepower. To ae- 
complish this an evenly distributed, hotter fire 
was necessary, and the hogged fuel supplied that 
fire. 

When the plant was using slabwood it required 
twenty to thirty cords a day, while now one ear- 
load of hogged fuel will maintain the same heat 
for fifteen or sixteen hours, one unit of hogged 
fuel équaling one hundred cubic feet or one cord 
of slabwood. A ear holds fourteen units of 
hogged fuel, and according to the investigation 
of the university will develop 6,241.46 horse 
power, or 445.8 horsepower per unit, a consider- 
able saving as contrasted with the former heat- 
ing charges. 


Fir Mills See Need for Curtailment 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 7.—There are sub- 
tantial signs that the curtailment among the 
fir mills of the Pacifie Northwest will soon be 
more drastic than ever. Most of the districts 
in Washington and Oregon have been on the 
five-day week basis, but even at that production 
has a little more than kept pace with orders. 
Spurred on by economic necessity, the operators 
are beginning keenly to sense the situation, and 
some of them have stated that they will curtail 
to four days a week, if necessary to bring about 
a proper balance. 

Next week the British Columbia mills, whieb 
since the beginning of the year have been operat- 
ing under the compulsory eight-hour law, will 
enter upon a curtailment program of their own. 
It is understood that generally the mills will 
reduce by one day a week, similar to the plan of 
operation being followed by most of the mills 
on the American side. Up to the present mo- 
ment the British Columbia mills, as a group, 
have not paid any attention to curtailment. 

Another factor, which is bound to have 4 
lasting effect on production of fir lumber, is the 
curtailment of logging operations, both on the 
American side and in British Columbia. It will 
probably be found to be true, when the indi- 
vidual operations are checked up, that the cur- 
tailment of logging will be between 50 and 60 
percent. So many men have been released as to 
have created a surplus of labor. The curtail- 
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ment of logging on the present basis will last 
not less than sixty days, and no doubt will con- 
tinue longer unless the overbalance of production 
and demand for fir lumber is corrected. 

The cedar lumber mills are running on the 
five-day schedule—so that curtailment is now 
general among the various branches of the west 
Coast lumber industry. 


Booklet on Historic Shingled Homes 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 7.—‘‘ Historic Homes 
of America’’ is the fetching title of an attrac- 
tive booklet issued by the shingle branch of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, un- 
der the direction of Arthur Bevan, assistant 
secretary-manager. The little volume is printed 
on calendered paper, and is handsomely illus- 
trated. There are twelve photographic repro- 
ductions of shingled homes, each of which has 
stood for more than a hundred years; and with 
each picture is a two-hundred word story about 
the historic structure. Mr. Bevan has not only 
asembled a collection of beautiful and valuable 
illustrations, but has compressed much real in- 
formation into the booklet; and the best feature 
ig that all of it bears directly on the lumber 
industry, testifying to the durability of side- 
walls and shingled roofs. 

The reproductions are: John Howard Payne 
house, Easthampton, L. I. (1660); Warner 
house, Little Compton, R. I. (1695); Thomas 
Paine homestead, New Rocheile, N. Y. (1750) ; 
Little Shingled House near Patchogue, L. I. 
(1800) ; Prince house, Flushing, L. I. (1789); 
Mulford house, Easthampton, L. I. (1660); 
‘Sun Tavern,’’ or Penfield house, Fairfield, 
Conn. (1760); ‘‘King’’ Caesar house, Dux- 
bury, Mass. (1785); Roe house, Patchogue, L. 
I, (1700); old Sayre homestead, or Mackay 
house, Southampton, L. I. (1659); Anna Halsey 
house, Watermill, L. I. (1800) ; Dyer house, No. 
9 Milk Street, Nantucket, Mass. (1790). 


Field Work for Cedar Manufacturers 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 7.—A week from to- 
day Ralph E. Forbes will leave this city for an 
eastern trip of sixty to ninety days as the field 
representative of the Red Cedar Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. In that time he expects 
to work the field loosely bounded by Minneapolis 
and Chicago, doing missionary work among 
architects and builders on the surpassing quali- 
ties of western red cedar. Mr. Forbes will 
herald this forest product as ‘‘the wood that 
nature armed against decay.’’ 


It is a coincidence that he will again traverse 
ground that he covered ten years ago on a similar 
mission for the Clear Lake Lumber Co., of which 
he was at that time manager of sales. That 
well known concern at that time had piled up 
considerable cedar lumber, and was about to 
open some stands of uncut cedar, and the prob- 
lem of finding a market for it was vital. Mr. 
Forbes was successful to the extent of selling 
twenty carloads during an interval of about two 
weeks, 


On the present trip, which is entirely mission- 
ary in character, he represents forest products 
manufactured by no less than eighteen leading 
west Coast concerns—in fact, all of the leading 
cedar lumber operations of the Pacific North- 
west. The list embraces: 


Bratlie Bros. Mill Co., Ridgefield, Wash.; 
Brunette Lumber Co., New Westminster, B. C.; 
Clear Lake Lumber Co., Clear Lake, Wash.; 
Clough-Hartley Lumber Co., Everett, Wash.; 
Albert Cotton, Vancouver, B. C.; Globe Lumber 
Co., Globe, Wash.; Grays Harbor Shingle Co., 
Aberdeen, Wash.; Hammond Cedar Co., New 
Westminster, B. C.; William Hulbert Mill Co., 
Everett, Wash.; John McMaster Shingle Co., 
Seattle, Wash.; McNair Lumber & Shingtes 
(Ltd.), Vancouver, B. C.; St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash.; Seattle Cedar 
Lumber Manufacturing Co., Seattle, Wash.; 
Standard Cedar Lumber Co., Anacortes, Wash.; 
Thurston-Flavelle, Ltd., Port Moody, B. C.; Van- 
couver Lumber Co., Vancouver, B. C.; Wallace 
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Toledo parties have pur- 
chased of John Larkins, of 
Midland, Mich., 600,000 shin- 
gles, No. 1, 18-inch, for $3.40 
a thousand. Cash sale. 

* 


The gathering of the lum- 
ber manufacturers of Maine 
and New Brunswick, at Ban- 
gor, on Feb. 19, was fully at- 
tended. * * * The ob- 
ject of the conference was to 
take measures to have all 
lumber which is sold to go out 
of the State, surveyed at home, 
so that sellers shall not be at 
the mercy of Boston or New 
York surveyors. * * * 

e constitution adopted pro- 
vides for a committee which 

shall have power to appoint 
some competent person to reg- 
ulate the survey of all lumber 
in this State or New Bruns- 
wick, in such manner as they 
may direct, and may appoint 
some competent person to ad- 
vise with dealers and manu- 
acturers and establish such 
tules and regulations in re- 
gard to uniformity of price 
and survey as they deem for 
the best interest of the asso- 
ciation.” * *.* The prop- 
osition that the price of ran- 
dom spruce be fixed at $15, 
elicited much discussion and 
ended finally in the following 
resolve: ‘‘That the price of 
merchantable and random 





spruce be not less than $14 a 
thousand. The price of sea- 
soned hemlock not to be less 
than $12 a thousand. If dur- 
ing the season the judgment 
of the general committee’ is 
that an increase can be de- 
manded they are to notify the 
several local committees, and 
recommend a_ change _ in 


price.” 
s 8 & 
San Jose, Calif., 
Feb. 17, 1873. 
Dear Sir: 


There is sold at this place 
annually about ten million feet 
of lumber, at a price for mer- 
chantable ranging from $25 to 
$45 a thousand; refuse from 
$10 to $20. The lumber is 
hauled here with teams a dis- 
tance of from 16 to 26 miles; 
mills situated in the Santa 
Cruz mountains. Lumber prin- 
cipally redwood; some fir. The 
cost of manufacturing and get- 
ting to market is heavy, and 
prices are governed by San 
Francisco. 

Respectfully, 
S hase. 
a 


Muskegon, Mich.—The Ma- 
son Lumber Co., of this place, 
* 4 * igs “astonishing the 
natives’ with a new enterprise 
that promises to revolutionize 


the i 


lumber business in the 





Northwest. They are building 
Hawley’s newly patented 
“Combined Lumber Dryer and 
Offal Burner,” which, it 18 
claimed, will thoroughly dry 
the entire cut of their mill, and 
at the same time consume all 
the edgings, sawdust and other 
offal as rapidly as made, utiliz- 
ing the heat so produced by 
drying their lumber as rapidly 
as it is cut. 
> es 


The vast forests of stalwart 
oaks and poplars in West Vir- 
ginia have been rendered ac- 
cessible by the opening of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio railroad, 
and are already beginning to 
supply the market. 


* 8 #8 
A correspondent’ writing 
from Kenesaw, Neb., says: 


“The great drawback to this 
country is the lack of timber. 
There is, however, enough for 
present use, and trees are ev- 
erywhere being planted by the 
million by the settlers. Cot- 
tonwoods five years old are 
sometimes fifty feet high. 
Black walnuts bear nuts in 
ten years from the planting. 
Soft maple and box elder grow 
only less rapidly than the cot- 
tonwood. Such is the rage 
here for tree planting that this 
will soon be one of the best 
wooded States in the Union.” 


Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Sultan, Wash.; 
Whatcom Falls Mill Co., Bellingham, Wash. 

Mr. Forbes remarks on the curious fact that 
since his initial trip a decade ago, the red cedar 
business has completely changed front. Minne- 
apolis-Chicago territory has practically been lost 
to the cedar manufacturers, and the vast bulk of 
the movement of cedar is now to Japan. He 
feels confident that the Red Cedar Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, through its educational 
efforts and campaign of advertising soon to 
begin, will soon be marketing a volume of cedar 
business at home to compare with that which 
is going across the Pacific. 


Radio’s Use in Forest Fire Prevention 


Victoria, B. C., March 7.—Radio will be used 
to a greater extent than ever before next summer 
as a means of warning logging operators of the 
trend of fire hazard in an effort to reduce to a 
minimum the losses from forest fire. The Gov- 
ernment has decided to circularize all the camps, 
asking them to have receiving sets installed. 
The system of using humidity tests by the use 
of hydro-thermographs will also be extended by 
the Forest Service in codperation with F. Napier 
Denison, superintendent of the Gonzales Heights 
observatory, Victoria. The Forest Service is 
confident that the use of humidity tests and 
the warnings that were thus made possible con- 
tributed largely to the satisfactory showing of 
British Columbia in the prevention of forest 
fire outbreaks. 


Saacaaaaaaaaa: 


Industrial Strength Championship Test 


EvErETT, WasH., March 7.—H. DeMonbrun, 
a lumberman employed by the Robinson Manu- 
facturing Co., leads all competitors in the in- 
dustrial strength championship test, which has 
been conducted during the last two months by 
J. W. Howell, industrial secretary of the Y. M. 
C. A. DeMonbrun’s record is 3,208 points, which 
Mr. Howell says, is almost 300 points higher 
than the record of any university strong man 
with whom he is familiar. DeMonbrun’s leg 
lift is 1,870 pounds, as compared with the aver- 
age man’s lift of about 580 pounds. His com- 
plete record is: Lung, 246 eubie inches; right 
grip, 60 pounds; left grip, 53 pounds; arm 
press, 40 pounds; arm pull, 49 pounds; leg lift, 
1,870 pounds; back lift, 890 pounds. The 
standard shield will be made up, with a picture 
of the winner, his record and other data, and 
will be hung in the ‘‘Y’’ lobby. Any man in 
the industries may challenge DeMonbrun’s rec- 
ords, and take the test, but the 1925 champion- 
ship will remain with DeMonbrun in any event. 
The total number of men entering for the recent 
test was 435, and the total number completing 
it was 217. 

Second to DeMonbrun was Carl Mahlun, Wey- 
erhaeuser Mill A, 2,420 points; and third, was 
Ed Dodge, Canyon Lumber Co., 2,412 points. In 
the lung test, A. Ingalls, Weyerhaeuser Mill A, 
registered 392 cubic inches, as compared with 
an average of 207 cubic inches. Mr. Howell 
says Ingalls’ record is the highest he has ever 
seen. 

Other individual championship records were: 

E. Benson, Weyerhaeuser Mill A—Right grip, 
91 pounds. 

W. P. Oakes, Paper mill—Left grip, 91 pounds. 

Carl Mahlum, Weyerhaeuser Mill A—Arm press, 


100 pounds; arm pull, 70 pounds. 
H. Patton, Paper mill—Pull-up, 18 times. 


Wholesaler Opens Office 


WASHINGTON, GA., March 9.—The Washing- 
ton Wholesale Lumber Co., of this place, has 
just opened an office here for the purpose of 
wholesaling long- and shortleaf yellow pine, both 
rough and dressed, air or kiln dried, and gum, 
oak, poplar, ash and other hardwoods. This 
company is advantageously located, inasmuch as 
within a radius of fifty miles there are more 
than a hundred mills whose total shipments daily 
amount to 300 cars of lumber. P. J. Holliday, 
of this place, is in charge of the office of the 
company and has had a long experience in the 
lumber business, having for thirty years or more 
been connected with various mills and also with 
retail lumber yards. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 9.—The following statistics were compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 
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Softwoods: ‘ Production Shipments Orders 
Week ended: 1925, Feb. 28; 1924, Feb. 30— 1925 1924 1925 1924 1925 1924 
OUEST TA: 0 EN OID is 6 i909 835, sh 5 o's 6'0.6. 5.05019 wth s.d Ga So erE ae etre 76,233,131 73,138,069 74,326,836 67,574,697 71,110,377 55,817,079 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association.............0.ce eee eee eeee 100,414,887 102,023,027 106,951,382 108,478,128 95,900,108 81,618,093 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.........ceceeeeeeeeeee 20,882, 24,807,000 26,286,000 27,279,000 25,350,000 24,425,000 
Galifornin Redwood ASSOCIBUON « « «0.6 ooo 0:6:'0:0'0 0:01:56 0:9:9:0.6'9:6:0:0°0:010' 8,361,000 9,479,000 11,778,000 7,411,000 7,987,000 8,941,000 
en ee ee eC eae ree rye 8,293,006 10,305,474 9,115,779 10,417,269 7,834,635 5,552,200 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association.... 2,404,000 544,000 1,524,000 1,824,000 1,375,000 827,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ ASsociation........0ece--eeeeeees 6,308,200 6,779,700 8,702,600 9,721,200 6,165,000 11,181,000 
ee er rey eee Mer eT 222,896,224 227,076,270 238,684,597 232,705,294 215,722,120 188,361,372 
Nine weeks: 1925, Dec. 28 to Feb. 28; 1924, Dec. 30 to Feb. 30— 
RESTS FD ORO 5 i 65 0.0:9'19:0.555,0%6 940 5095 O8 ede eae ORB 655,490,999 644,653,221 614,658,838 669,746,163 626,884,041 650,486,508 
West Coast Lumbermen’s ASSOCiation.........cccccccscccceseees 855,477,770 896,268,684 856,561,731 884,096,918 796,093,964 864,180,882 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ AssoCiation........cecccceeeseeeee 158,865,000 176,932,000 234,968,000 268,847,000 209,176,000 299,738,000 
Californian Redwood Association... o.o:6.0.6660 so 00.056000500a0beegeinees 70,408,000 74,215,000 62,457,000 65,864, 61,384,000 69,712,000 
NOrtn GEFOUNE, FURS ASSOCIRUON oo 6:6:0.5.6.0.0.5 05.9550 bo soeeced ese oes 63,454,486 63,318,776 65,044,068 66,695,093 56,924,971 72,941,249 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association.... 27,717,000 16,014,000 22,135,000 19,278,000 16,972,000 18,100,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association..........0..0.000eeee 52,854,400 58,454,800 73,859,100 73,068,800 70,708,000 84,884,000 
IS) PUNO) WI COUE ..6:555.5:56:9.6a dsp oan ow. pos es98an 6s oiw oeaewsle 1,884,267,655 1,929,856,481 1,929,683,737 2,047,595,974 1,838,142,976 2,060,042,639 
*California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Re RN 225 00 905 5464s 39 R990 40.9449. 6 SHEER SIRSED A oo SRSNOS SS 53,489,000 58,069,000 94,321,000 126,033,000 TTGSOBjO00 kibib becteen 
SY BG ONO ONS (26655 156.5.csy ORRIN SNS ESSA SRST Kaw uae seo 4,272,000 6,337,000 8,125,000 12,116,000 8,106,000 20,947,000 
Hardwoods: 
Northern Hemlock & Hdwd. Mfrs.’ ASSN........ccccccseccessece 55,379,000 43,261,000 34,373,000 29,479,000 26,117,000 35,725,000 
*Revised figures for nine weeks; not included in general totals; represents seventy-six percent of cut in region. 
e es 
Record of Direct Sales of Douglas Fir 
SEATTLE, WASH., March 7.—Direct sales of Douglas fir from Feb. 23 to 28, inclusive: 
——Sales—— Prices —-Sales Prices 
V. g. flooring— No. Feet No. High Low Spread Drop siding, 6”— No. Feet No. High Low Spread 
Is A: cebeecas ety eeeweadawieies 6 28,000 3 $50.00 $48.00 $2.00 INO. 2 RO. DECTE?s 60 scccksee 72 452,000 5 $36.00 $32.50 $3.50 
MO: © vpssesouseeoe casenneaes 62 273,000 8 49.00 42.00 7.00 PROSE ors co Os a waraaliioaleiae 32 255,000 8 30.50 25.00 5.50 
EO scccveswabvexcuckdinays 35 227,000 10 34.00 26.00 8.00 Common, No. 1 S1S 
S. g. flooring— SEEO. cchwigss noir nes aeeem 40 348,000 9 21.00 16.50 4.50 
4” No. 2 and better......... 22 162,000 6 31.00 27.00 4.00 Bere te ccchicave pw Aales eather TEC BRs 17 102,000 6 21.00 15.00 6.00 
IND: B85 550560:500%466000005 15 74,000 5 26.00 20.00 6.00 Dimension— 
6” No. 2 and better......... 19 53,000 3 37.00 35.00 2.00 eh AMR: ES |e SS EE 67 263,000 7 18.50 15.50 3.00 
MG: BD nassaceessntan sense 15 48,000 6 35.00 28.00 7.00 MO cherie, skims war caaaes 63 185,000 8 20.50 17.00 3.50 
Steptoe ‘ aieariae s uim $ Be ee 
Jo. 2 ¢ tte r F | ee Ca ere ree é BT, i 
ye tone HOHE. .cccscseses 13 34,000 6 67.50 58.00 9.00 2x6 & 8”, 99-846 (11! 95 71,000 “ 25 00 19°50 5 50 
sh— 9f_29° 
BE. csesesessnaxnisscnevite 19 38,000 6 59.00 54.00 5.00 aig, Nea / we 3 i = 
Casing and base............ 9 17,000 4 65.00 62.00 3.00 SS ee eer oe 23 302,000 4 4.40 3.00 1.40 
Ceiling, %x4”— MEY sri dsdiaien eterna sew aie ies 4 55,000 3 5.75 5.00 675 
NO. 2 and better, ......00506% 53 262,000 6 30.00 26.00 4.00 ND. eeieas's ks oc sine haan 1 60,000 1 5.00 Sele 
ENO: BD caeddsbensnneesscwsenel 14 80,000 3 22.50 20.50 2.00 PROMO ie inieiere 3.03 ole creas ead 1 100,000 | 3.00 3 ° 





Production and Shipments of Western Pine 


PORTLAND, OrE., March 7.—The January report of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association is as follows: 
Production Statistics for January Shipment Statistics for January Production and Shipments Compared 




















——wMills reporting—— Production een sonore ee - ny oss 197 en 183 
fae Tee Total shpmts. Shpg. Cars “eet SHIPMONIS .cccccceveve re ; i ,837, 
nae — —" — a ames No. Production .............. 77,993,599  74°101'360 
sree eeees 999, O85: vicascvex 42 1 41 4,953 133,439,323 
|). re 48 26 22 74,401,860 1924 ...ccccce 48 3 45 4,928 127,837,782 Shipments exceed cut 55,445,724 53,736,422 
Production for January was the heaviest on record for that month. The December, 1924, cut was 86,354,000. 

- 925 1924 1925 1924 
Shipments to— Cars Feet Cars Feet Shipments to— Cars Feet Cars Feet 
Idaho! we etet eats eteeeeneee sees 141 3,995,982 175 4,722,829 EL Ee Pear! 58 1,562,446 47 1,253,776 
Montana? ...............+--++. 362 8,720,510 328 7,589,434 Michigan” ...50.screseseses ax 8,774,195 339 9,419,173 
EN. S54 6546. 0adewsadausaweas 14 951,201 27 771,256 Ohio 98 2.427.174 117 3. 080,872 
Washington® ..............006. 207 7,238,149 234 5,848,530 be 17 519 971 36 995 433 
Pert ROM... 0... ccscscees 66 1,724,866 34 887,651 ea lied a et =" alll : 98 904 988 
South Dakotat® §.........2122! 173 4,064,574 124 3,279,053 Atlantic coast States™........1,164 31,970,075 1,054 28,324,78 
Minnesota® ...............000- 479 12,685,345 467 11,924,190 Other eastern States...... «sie ‘OO 1,457,157 60 1,579,557 
Wisconsin? .............00000. 301 8,096,802 413 10,686,041 GONTOPDIB...&..6.5:0606564.6 eee ete ie 8 582,411 10 372,183 
CD ciCHLeNRE Ro Riko eH eReD .. 462 11,965,466 497 12,257,420 Oklahoma and Texas.......... 19 510,597 13 470,652 
RUNS. basin 96 Cmedinesp he dani aids 418 10,842,935 437 11,166,882 Export 22 550,315 

KANSAS onc cceccccccccscsccce 67 1,738,577 29 695,008 ae epee: ” "30 256 , 

Nebraska ..........c.c0ee cease 221 5,648,792 192 4,959,417 Pabeeees. svejsisinisiareisiclenieielers nis. (916 , nis gD Faas 
Missouri .........--...ss.--e.. 65 1,653,562 71 1,836,837 Canada .....cseeeeeeeees seeeee 1 23,446 ene ween 
Colorado® ............ccee cece 159 4,395,722 100 2,602,943 —_— —_—_——- ae oe 
UO bc 5.066560 es es een aon 69 1,859,112 102 2,563,498 POUR. éiéaac KdeeurusekoaGuneeeee 133,439,323 4,928 127,837,782 


Individual States in Atlantic Coast and Other Eastern States Group 


Shipments to the eastern States, which have been grouped, in the January report were distributed for the first time. Of shipments to the Atlantic 
coast group (Pennsylvania, New Jersey and States north), 40 percent went to New York; 30 percent to Pennsylvania, with New Jersey, Massachusetts 
and Connecticut taking most of the balance. Of those to ‘‘other eastern States” (States east of the Mississippi and south of the Ohio rivers), over 40 


ga went to West Virginia. The January, 1925, figures for the individual States in these two groups, and for Oklahoma and Texas separately, are 
as follows: 


Shipments to— Cars Feet Shipments to— Cars Feet 
ee NIN ns SH tong w iiewuis te ween ea ree FAS ARETE SOA SSRN SOK 452 12,428,901 VEEL csr c7e\ oi pci ea Ls basis sb FIG PROG os levs ip 21K OSLO Mla eLe MLL SIN 5 144,961 
PONNBVIVANID o.oo. cise occieccsgcceecu aes ae sees sipeinseecs 328 8,909,083 TDIStE CE 2Ol CONNIE 6.5165. oierris ps slsiv cine So d.0 Sos Heieacoes ooo 11 293,874 
NE 64s Sicha hinktrwncekccendeeukanekhanie see 141 4,006,082 ETI cc ncn ee cccecresssccecnseseusetsesstecnssersoes _ * 13. 
IN oo. inno cdbnusandeedneghioveaeseeeane needs 91 2,478,578 Ree rer ry er err rrr ere 3 rr 
EE chi xairusveukennibaesunensubennevenémubigis 82 2,270,224 West Virginia ........ 1. se eee eee eeeeee eee nent tees 27 eget 
SL 0.0.5 366 de svecanenchiadennsdnansisavaraceans 14 353,251 TENNESSEE «16... eee eee eee ee ee eee ee erect eee cent eens : yee 
SE ee ti ecvcbsnehunasvetexaniatenwennshesraseniue? 10 299,346 Kentucky ......0..cceeseeeeeeee cence eneecnneeenaeeeeees 3 Hy 
New Hampshire .--00. 0000... secs ieee leecetene 5 131,429 FIOTIda «21... ++ eee e neces eee eee eee teres setae eee eeeees 1 24, 
er a rite enews ad 988/410 Total other eastern States..............0eeeeeeees 56 1,457,157 

ae ee Oklahoma ....... dec gh tor er Se ne 12 311,680 
Total Atlantic coast States...... Se eT 1,164 31,970,075 MORASS 05 0eb Sietiiva Vater err sido WIR ASLO bre caaie as e/aaeShoCe 7 198,917 








January, 1925, shipments were the heaviest on record for that month, 
except those for January, 1920, when 144,000,000 feet was shipped. The 
December, 1924, shipments totaled 138,613,000 feet. Comparisons with 
December and previous months follow: 

1 Shipments to Idaho decreased 3,000,000 feet below January. 
*2 January shipments to Montana have not been as heavy since 1918. 

* Washington took more lumber than in any preceding January. 

*No January shipments to the Dakotas have been as heavy since 1920. 

5 Shipments to South Dakota increased 1,700,000 feet; shipments of no 
month since April, 1920, have exceeded the January, 1925. 

® Shipments to Minnesota increased 2,700,000 feet; the State took more 
lumber than in any preceding January except in 1920. 

7Shipments to Wisconsin decreased 1,000,000 feet below December. 

®* Kansas took more lumber than in any preceding January except 1920. 


Compared with December, 1924, as ‘“‘normal,” og ys — rig hn * 
y 6 as above normal, an 


while inquiry was reported by 11 mills as normal; 


® Colorado took more lumber than in any preceding January; shipments 
of no month since January, 1922, have been as heavy as last month’s. 

10 Shipments to Michigan decreased 1,000,000 below December; shiP- 
ments were smaller than in corresponding months of 1924 or 1923, and 
but one month of 1924 showed lighter shipments. There were, however, 
only three months previous to December that showed heavier shipments 
than that month’s. 

1 Shipments to Ohio decreased 2,500,000 feet below December, and 
were lighter than in January of 1924 or 19238, and also lighter than those 
of any other month for more than two years. 

122 Shipments to the Atlantic coast group decreased 4,500,000 feet below 
Decemver, but this group of States took more lumber than in any pre- 
ceding January. Three separate months of 1924 showed lighter shipments 
to this group. 


r-rmal; by 13 mills, above normal, and by 3 mills, below normal— 


by 10 as below normal. 
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Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Data 


OsHKOSH, WIs., March 9.—The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association has 
prepared the following data as to January production and shipnfents of northern hemlock and 


hardwoods, and stock Feb. 1: 
January, 1925, Statistics 


Unsold 

Production Shipments Feb. 1 
vane wees 846,000 699,000 3,488,000 
Basswood 6,366,000 4,210,000 20,811,000 
on ra 297,000 RN eae a ws 
ee 10,992,000 9,244,000 31,788,000 
BOW ncteeaes 3,278,000 2,347,000 11,348,000 
Maple ......+ 17,880,000 10,074,000 48,127,000 
CS Peerage 242,000 129,000 766,000 
) > Co re 7,510,000 ZAtZOOE aceccesus 
Total hardw’ds 47,411,000 29,117,000 116,328,000 
Hemlock ..... 18,664,000 17,455,000 161,659,000 





Grand total 66,075,000 46,572,000 277,987,000 


Stock. Summary, Feb. 1, 1925 


HaRDWOoOoD— Feet Feet 
Unsold— 
RIN Gelman dea wee Re Ree 54,354,000 
CR is S64 Seen re wake 61,974,000 
Total unsold ....... 116,328,000 
Sold, dry and green..... 37,384,000 
Wutad TARGWOOd: «cc ncu chew ccwnne 153,712,000 
HEMLOCK— 
Unsold 1 and 2. ...66% 143.942,000 
OLS Bg GP sae 15,027,000 
Other thicknesses ...... 2,690,000 
ECG MEDD i Sa bh oe SS ndiarad 161,659,000 
Total hardwood and hemlock....... 315,371,000 


The figures for twelve months, Feb. 1, 1924, to Jan. 31, 1925, make the following pereentnny as - 
ota 


Oak Flooring Statistics 


The Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has prepared the following statistics for 
the weeks ended as shown, and comparative 


periods: 

1925— Production Shipments Orders* 
Wee, 2atesees. 8,856,000 8,504,000 7,815,000 
WOM: Bisicsees 8,397,000 7,315,000 7,671,000 
Feb. 2 to Feb. 

y >. eae 33,061,000 30,162,000 28,594,000 

1924— 

Feb. 4 to 
March 1....24,821,000 26,967,000 22,383,000 


+Thirty-six mills. {Thirty-six mills. 

*Orders booked for the week ended Feb. 28 were 
12 percent under production, and shipments were 
4 percent under production. 


The West Coast Review 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 7.—For the week 
ended Feb. 28, 120 mills report as follows to 





corresponding period of 1923-1924: 





























the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association: 


above orders 


Production ..100,414,887 
Shipments ...106,951,382 11144% 
EGGERS Kcsi<cs 95,900,108 414% below production 
Shipments— ; 
Water delivery: 

RONOUIOD cacocdewenwewiads 34,671,703 

ERIMING inde Guna eh ded sd dacad 13,111,793 

“ROCRE WAtGY C4B9G ) a oicicin de cicccccucce 


47,783,496 


Resa BAO CUMING 0 uit oho bewaddve wd aawer 52,800,000 
Local auto and team deliveries....... 6,367,886 
ROGGE OO is cco hakdiassnsdawacdas 106,951,382 
New business— 
Water delivery: 
BRMOMIG wcectanesacewewes 30,351,222 
DEMINING a edalnGeds edayauhxes 11,091,000 
OtAL WALGER (4996) oc ccc cessccsicccces 41,442,222 
PUR EO CUUND iia de dccnoemadesaceune 48,090,000 
Local auto and team deliveries....... 6,367,886 
SOGAl NEW DGSMON so. ws cece wssescs 95,900,108 
Unfilled orders— 
RPIEN CHENEIE wradencwesdsiwewhedslade 130,505,573 
PEE UNORidaacdunsabacewasnce cepsneaecees 112,155,918 
REG EN COUN ao add dan Sdcassaiceeneesn 148,830,000 
Total unfilled orders................ 391,491,491 


#Car basis is 30,000 feet. 





North Carolina Pine 


NORFOLK, VA., March 9.—The North Carolina 
Pine Association makes the following analysis 
of figures from thirty-nine mills for the week 


ended Feb. 28: 

















All hardwoods Hemlock all woods 
IAOENOIEL 55106 G.arwnk wen wise we Kee ee Te wane - 90 82 87 
BRIOINOMOR. 6.556 405s-teere'e's welds cen neen ce emnwenes 76 76 86 
Hardwood Stocks On Hand Feb. 1, 1925 
—Sold— Unsold. —Sold— ———Unsold 
Dry & Green Dry Green Dry & Green Dry Green 
ASH— Sorr ELmM— 
RS oo onn5 oc eee eS aeaee 2ZCOO cscs seen ae 62.000 SEG, ~ s/c since was 
Sab & Dtr nc ss.s 10,000 BHUE.  cececewes No. 1 & btr... 129,000 865,000 72,000 
No: 1 & btr.... 12,000 5730) pera No. 1 com..... 92,000 TRON? © dacdenmaces 
OE COMD. caice 6-8. share’ YI ee Cree NO 2 COM. 60:5: 140,000 549.000 26,000 
Wi 2 CONN acs Seen sas 69.000 43,000 No. 3 com..... 534,000 790,000 1,028,000 
No. 3 com..... 250,000 699,000 617.000 No. 2 & btr... 1,630,000 2,509,000 3,067,000 
No. 2 & btr... 454,000 697,000 1,237,000 
NO GWE s csc Geemenan 50,000 5,000 e 2,587,000 4,788,000 4,193,000 
726,000 1,586,000 1,902,000 |. racer see ERO ik eaaweds 

BASS WooD— DONOR NON 6 ccs acces emia yA) ee ee 

eer 188,000 366,000 249,000 No. 1 & btr 15,000 5,000 7,000 
OS ree 30,000 TOP Acaaennen ING, DO COME wks ecvenens BGO” scsndsaas 
No. 1 & btr 1,234,000 1,321,000 1,555,000 ye ee 5,000 2,000 
Oo: 1 COM. css 567,000 1,191,000 550,000 EOe GU ans éwedcnes 93,000 49,000 
No. 2 com... 1,483,000 1,893,000 1,745,000 No. 2 & btr... 180,000 217,000 243,000 
No. 8 com. .... 1,367,000 3.273.000 2,586,000 No: & @ WUE... cite wean 16,000 70,000 
No. 2 & btr... 1,481,000 2,593,000 3,462,000 —_— 

MOL & GP DC ce. ooeweasce 14,000 4,000 195,000 395,000 371,000 
— HarD MAPLE— 
6,350,000 10,660,000 10,151,000 ree 259,000 401,000 89.000 

BircH— Sel. & FAS.... 58,000 36,000 197,000 
| eee 354,000 962,000 906,000 A a ar ete yl ls reer 
MONEEE cee wee: aw akitiems iA ee No. 1 & btr... 3,137,000 5,449,000 2,978,000 
Sel. & FAS... 10,000 39,000 80,000 No. 1 & 2 com. 1,500,000 863.000 768.000 
No. 1 & btr... 2,310,000 3,282,000 3,739,000 Nou. 2 COM «6 601,000 1,439,000 1,183,000 
No. 1 com..... 1,556,000 802,000 1,429.000 No. 2 com..... 798,000 494,000 1,334,000 
NO. 2 COMM. s+: 1,984,000 1,389,000 2,658,000 No. 3 com..... 3,734,000 6,241,000 7,811,000 
No. 1 & 2 com. 16,000 547,000 394,000 No. 2 & btr... 4,778,000 5,996,000 514,000 
No: S Com... .. 3,033,000 2,013,000 Grameen NG: & GR. sc ccdccceisn, Geasacaas 200,000 
No. 2 & btr... 1,615,000 2,877,000 3,609,000 

14,865,000 21,163,000 22,074,000 
10,878,000 12,216,000 19,572,000 Sorr MarpLe— 

Rock ELM— WR oa iules ws. ween 78,000 30,000 
No. 1 & btr... COCR ccsis cena 9,000 Pie GES 5.0) tacecerematans 158,000 164,000 
ME CONS 65s: Kcceiearece GOO .cntacene No. 1 com... 18,000 113,000 81,000 
No. 2 com..... 117,000 245,000 12,000 No. 2 com..... 201,000 111,000 110,000 
No. 3 com..... 61,000 364,000 131.000 No. 3 com..... 87,000 229,000 431,000 
No. 2 & btr... 936,000 526,000 1,074,000 No. 2 & btr... 303,000 1,716,000 1,669,000 

1,174,000 1,141,000 1,226,000 609,000 2,405,000 2,485,000 
Hemlock Stocks on Hand Feb. 1 by Grades 
1- and 2-inch Other 
Unsold, all lengths Sold, dry and green thicknesses 
1x4&wdr. 2x4&wdr. 1-inch 2-inch 

MB eer aah ae Siaci, Senate a 2,457,000 20,989,000 350,000 792,000 707,000 
MEMOUMCOD Oe to's ccc eaals Waa eee 7,250,000 66,111,000 2,052,000 6,405,000 1,983,000 
NDC eo tenet cal a ara a6 5 Aas ab aed Weaker alete 2,338,000 11,389,000 348,000 pee 
MP poy crease ls ahd aloha aves Miwa ae tla eee 5,444,000 27,964,000 629,000 Ger 
ROCRY oo eo eiatine wand cede cae. 17,489,000 126,453,000 3,379,000 11,648,000 2,690,000 

Totals unsold and sold 1- and 2-inch.. 143,942,000 15,027,000 





Bureau of Census Delivered Prices 


WasuHinetTon, D. C., March 9.—The Department of Commerce has secured through the bu- 
reau of the census the following prices, per thousand for lumber items and per hundred square 
feet for shingles, as the average paid Feb. 1 by contractors for building materials delivered on 
the job, these being selected from the complete list: 


No. 1 Dimension, 
S$1S1E, 2x4—16’ 
Southern Douglas 


pine fir 
| ROOT ener: . » $44.50 $ 44.50 
MOPAR oe Soh epee cic hac eee 47.00 47.00 
LE SOS ie ae ee a “catia 48.00 
IN 95.55 sek eves Monin a 35.50 
BON BYAQNCISCO: ..cc.secccccccesne ocsie 30.00 
Me fy aetna a ee ance 43.00 
SN aida ch aus cannon 53.00 53.00 
i os cans wucny Seas antes 44.00 44.00 
Bouth Bend .......0c.cccccccccee 53.00 waa 
veda srrcinadcesceadese 50.00 55.00 





Common Flooring, 1x4” Shingles, Extra 
Boards 10 to 16’ Clear, 16”, 5/2 
Southern Douglas 
1x6” pine fir Red 
No.l “C"ea: No. ove. cedar Cypress 
$ 50.00 $100.00 Pert $ 6.00 weacs 
Saas 90.00 $ 80.00 6.50 $ 6.50 
48.00 wae’ 90.00 6.25 sida 
35.50 66.00 3.52 
30.00 RApRS 68.00 5.00 wines 
41.00 83.50 wiiatt 5.00 6.95 
51.00 105.00 105.00 5.80 re 
54.00 xaece 80.00 6.00 
50.00 105.00 105.00 6.25 «Gaus 
wacte 115.00 90.00 6.00 6.50 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 10.—Shipments 
of northern pine from the mills affiliated with 
the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
80 far this year are 21,000,000 feet in excess 
of production, according to the weekly report 
of Walter Ellinger, secretary. New business, 
Owever, fell off in the last week, and for the 


first time this year northern pine production was 
greater than the amount of new orders ob- 
tained. For the year to date new business 
booked by the mills has been only 2,000,000 feet 
fess than the shipments, but new business has 
been 19,000,000 feet greater than production for 
the same period. 








Percentage of 





Production Ship- 

Production— Feet Normal* Actual ments 
AGA sca 8,594,845 89.5 nae eer 
Normal ..... 9,600,000 eke acs “ae 
Shipments . 9,484,607 99 110 iba 
CRON adc wens 7,684,135 80 89 81 

*“Normal”’ is based on the amount of lumber 


the mills would produce in a normal working day. 

As compared with last week, there has been an 
increase in orders of 27 percent; last week there 
were reports from only forty-one mills. 


Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsHKOosSH, WIs., March 9.—The following is a 
summary, for comparative purposes, of figures 
as to the hardwood and hemlock movement sup- 
plied to the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association by twenty to twen- 
ty-five firms that ordinarily ship about one-third 
of the annual shipments reported by all mem- 
bers, and shows averages for year 1924, January, 
weekly figures and average for February, and 
average 1925 to date: 





Hemlock 
Firms Cut Shipments Orders 
Weekly average— 
December, ’24 .. 3,555,000 2,416,000 2,312,000 
Year 1924 .... 2,928,000 2,432,000 1,908,000 
Po ee 3,552,000 2,645,000 2,069,000 
Feb. ~...-e-- 23 2,750,000 2,310,000 1,851,000 
Ee waveuces 21 2,432,000 2,151,000 1,714,000 
1) tee 21 2,734,000 3,022,000 1,847,000 
Lf ee 19 2,589,000 1,756,000 1,375,000 
Feb. average .. .. 2,626,000 2,302,000 1,697,000 
Average 1925 to 
GN eaaw sens es 3,140,000 2,507,000 1,681,000 
Hardwoods 
Weekly average— 
GG, 3SA0 2 ce %« 2,952,000 3,287,000 3,321,000 
p( 3) eee 3,598,000 3,154,000 2,908,000 
eG, B98 cou cs 6,403,000 3,824,000 3,390,000 
wens © wade 23 6,704,000 5,819,000 4,328,000 
1 ere 21 6,243,000 3,540,000 1,761,000 
by | Se 21 5,750,000 3,303,000 1,773,000 
ta error 19 5,557,000 3,126,000 1,317,000 
Feb. average... .. 6,063,000 3,947,000 2,295,000 
Average 1925 to 
GE esticiies e's 6,252,000 3,879,000 2,903,000 
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Hardwood Institute’s Stock Report 


Mempuis, TENN., March 9.—The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute has compiled from re- 
ports of 1841/3 units the following data as to stocks, Feb. 24: 
Eastern Territory,* 47 Units; 


Southern Territory,* 137! Unitst 








Total Unfilled Total Unfilled 

Species Dry & Green Dry Orders Dry & Green Dry Orders 
Taare See or 2,302,000 1,518,000 483,000 18,029,000 13,924,000 4,926,000 
Basswood ............ 6,456,000 3,729,000 1,453,000 99,000 WOO a oe Ga o> 
ee eee 2,574,000 1,283,000 204.000 2,651,000 1,456,000 922,000 
reer 612,000 192,000 40,000 50,0 BEOOO §.sasesaee 
Box elder ........... 16,000 LL eee rer 16,000 PE  xhcts paises 
Buckeye ............. 742.000 467.000 oe: <vertesen Piuewinee!  icbheinienr 
Butternut ............ 197,000 91,000 See. icieeeSon. 55 SeGtueas. © saineiaa 
SERRE vc. ce soe bs caw 4,000 4.00 353.000 3,000 CO er ere 
Cherry .............. 74, 32.000 65,000 14,000 A000 | .ossuvwsaes 
Chestnut ........0.08% 17,583,000 8,342,000 BSIt0RO “sgueeases <Adaibeeuils neeweainnss 
nana a aaléawaaiers 17,000 |S Gee or eee 25,489,000 16,612,000 11,659,000 
SE oe 64.6 wb wie ata w 5,049,000 2,316,000 691.000 50,677,000 30,986,000 4,516,000 
a re 515.000 318,000 15,000 22,896,000 15,906,000 4,266,000 
ae ei Shs arse Son Ra 7,310,000 5,043,000 2,285,000 207,440,000 115,800,000 52,642,000 
ackberry ........... 5.000 OOO: aweawrents 844,000 517,000 169,000 
Hard maple .......... 8,043,000 1,733,000 ro a eS ae 
Ss eee 1,129,000 784,000 150,000 2,624,000 1,509,000 271,000 
Te ee ee ee EE ee 14,000 REO. Seieoaewie.s 
Pe rrr 37,000 10,000 ke ie aroieiiiacs 345,000 VE) A ee 
Magnolia ............ 106,000 106,000 15,0 3,698,000 2,580.000 979,000 
BE ins 6. G5 4 %: sib ww a tace te 53,894,000 29,031,000 10,872,000 171,840,000 95,577,000 39.871,000 
IRD 5515. 6.6So Savio wrslviad [apenas s NS ae sbiele ames 1,174,000 642.000 528,000 
PPOGR . ocscetenécaseiabaws  Stuassuiale demons 15,000 OS reer 
ae 24,254,000 13,371,000 5,244,000 9,022,000 6,529,000 2,387,000 
IEG 660 Sccveeees MORESO SARS ESS sume mieeD 4,0 tS | epee 
Soft maple .......... 709.000 487,000 262.000 5,489,000 3,441,000 2,713,000 
Sycamore ............ 106.000 80.000 32,000 4,802,000 2,885,000 1,187,000 
eRe ee 229,000 115,000 131,000 94,000 ee 
EN. 0 cigtb dwaasikcs: DEERE  <GUhRee acelin 3,396,000 1,772,000 447,000 
Mixed hardwoods ..... 1,629,000 613,000 179,000 5,827,000 4,325,000 4,691,000 
128,592,000 69,699,000 27,163,000 536,552,000 314,915,000 132,174,000 


*Dividing line between “Eastern” and “Southern” territories is a line from Chicago following the 
hicago & Eastern Illinois to Evansville, Ind., thence following the Louisville & Nashville to New 


rleans, La., all 


points west of this line being “Southern” territory. 


National Analysis 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 9.—The Nationa] 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has issued 
the following analysis for the period ended Feb. 
28, orders and shipments being shown as per- 
centages of production: 


During During 9 
Week Ended Wks. Ended 
Feb. 28 Feb. 28 


No. of Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 

Associations mills ments ders ments ders 
Southern Pine ...... 129 97 93 94 96 
WOSt CORSE 645 60600 120 107 96 100 = 98 
Western Pines ...... 83 126 121 148 132 
Calif. Pines® ....... 8 190 190 176 208 
Calif. Redwood 15 141 96 89 87 


No. Carolina Pine.... 30 110 94 103 90 
No. Hemlock & Hdwd.7 17 57 = 387 68 52 
Northern Pine ...... 8 188 98 140 134 


ee ee 


360t 107 97 102 98 
*Represents 27 percent of cut in region. 
+Includes hardwoods and softwoods. ' 
f¢Last week there were reports from 380 mills. 





Western Pine Summary 


PORTLAND, OrE., March 7.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association summarizes as fol- 
lows reports for the week ended Feb. 28 from 
thirty-five memher mills: 

Percentages of 





{Unit equivalents are: 
triple band, 3; circular, %. 


Single band, 1; with resaw, 1144; double band, 2; with two resaws, 2%; 





California Redwood Data 


San Francisco, Cauir., March 7.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the Cali- 
fornia Redwood Association’s report for the 
week ended Feb. 28: 





Redwood——_-——— White 
No. of Percent of | wood 
mills Feet production 
Production ..... 15 8,361,000 100 1,741,000 
Shipments ..... 15 11,778,000 142.5 1,437,000 
Orders— 

Received ....15 7,987,000 97.5 2,584,000 
On hand..... 14 31,536,000 . 6,796,000 
Detailed Redwood Distribution for Week 

Shipments Orders 

Northern California* ...... 4,716,000 2,591,000 
Southern California*®* ...... 3,244,000 1,847,000 
6 reer ere 83,000 51,000 
a re 1,818,000 1,502,000 
NR. 5 cine c-o:sicnblouns paeee'ee 1,917,000 1,996,000 
INN tis Scars itis avats eure 11,778,000 7,987,000 


*North and south of line running through San 
Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 

tNevada, Arizona, Oregon and Washington. 

tAll other States and Canada. 
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Long Island Yards Prepared for Rush 


NEw York, March 10.—Retail lumber yards 
on Long Island have seldom been better stocked 
than they are at present, reflecting the fact 
that the suburban dealers lost no time with the 
first good spell of weather to replenish their 
well depleted piles. Buying has not been confined 
to any particular section of the island and in 
Nassau, Queens and Suffolk counties the yards 
are well prepared for an expected rush of spring 
business. 

Beginning with the yard of James H. Stans- 
bury (Inc.), at Hollis, and taking in practically 
all the yards as far down as Huntington, where 
Walter 8S. Pettit, president the Northeastern 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, has his place 
of business, the yards are well filled and many 
have taken on additional space or put up an 
extra building to care for their immediate needs. 

The Nassau Lumber Co. at Hempstead is one 
that has just undergone expansion and is also 
erecting a new building. Soon the company will 
open its new yard on the opposite side of the 
Long Island railroad tracks, which will make it 
one of the most spacious enclosures of any re- 
tailer on the island. - 

On the Hempstead Turnpike, near Elwood, Al 
Mosler has substantially added to his holdings 
of lumber and nearly all the yards along the 
Merrick road are well prepared for any onrush, 
including John Loeffler and the Merrick Lumber 
& Supply Co., both at Valley Stream. At Wan- 


tagh, Cox & VanTuyl have been buying indus- 
triously as have Latham Bros., Mineola, who 
have just undergone expansion. 

The Long Island lumbermen are confident 
that the building record in 1925 will surpass that 
of 1924, when activities reached the high-water 
mark. A survey just completed shows that 43,- 
567 buildings were constructed on the island 
las year, exceeding by 939 the number for 1923. 
Of these, 31,645 were dwellings. 

The inerease in construction in Suffolk and 
Nassau counties indicates that the trend of the 
building wave is moving out from the city which 
is said to augur well for future operations. 


(@9@aaaeaaesnzeaaaanaaan 


Propose Changes in Building Code 


St. Louis, Mo., March 11.—The encourage- 
ment of home-building is sought in the proposed 
changes in that part of the St. Louis building 
eode pertaining to the minimum requirements 
for the construction of small dwellings and two- 
family flats, William C. E. Becker, building com- 
missioner of St. Louis, told the members of the 
local Hoo-Hoo Club at their regular weekly 
luncheon meeting at the City Club today. J. 
Carl Anderson, president of the Hoo-Hoo Club, 
presided. About 75 persons were present. 

A committee made up of a number of repre- 
sentatives of professional and business organiza- 
tions has been codperating with the division of 
building and inspection in formulating an inde- 
pendent ordinance dealing only with small resi- 
dence buildings for one and two families. The 
committee’s study is based on the report of the 
building code committee of the Department of 
Commerce, entitled, ‘‘Recommended Minimum 
Requirements for Small Dwelling Construction.’’ 


Mr. Becker admitted that the present building 
code requirements for small dwellings were in 
a measure responsible for the building of many 
homes just outside the city limits in St. Louis, 
thus retarding the growth of St. Louis, as had 
been charged by Julius Seidel, president Julius 
Seidel Lumber Co., who introduced the speaker. 


The building commissioner, who is a young 
man recently appointed to the post, said that 
every possible scrutiny would be imposed so that 
no particular building material interest would 
be favored to the exclusion of another. 


The tentative outline of the ordinance re- 
ferring to small dwellings contained 25 provi- 
sions, Mr. Becker explained. One of the fea- 
tures of the new ordinance will be an appendix 
containing illustrations of requirements, so that 
there might be no misunderstandings. 


Ship- 
Production—- Carst Feet Cut ments 
Normal ..... nee SUSTE.C0G 38 .csce aaues 
Actual ..... ee 20,882,000 ..... os 
Shipments ....1,012 26,312,000 128.99 
Local deliveries .. 624,000 ..65. 
TOU cass 26,936,000 
Orders—— 
Canceled .... 24 624,000. ..... ace as 
DOW cc ww as 975 25,350,000 124.38 96.48 
On hand ...4,814 99,164,000 _—...... F 


+Car basis is 26,000 feet. *Local sales included. 

Bookings for the week by thirty-five identical 
mills were 112.33 percent of those of previous 
week, showing an increase of 2,782,000 feet. 


se e 
February Building Contracts 
(Continued from page 40) 

over the preceding month and 386 percent over 
the corresponding month of last year. The total 
amount of work started during the first two 
months of 1925 is $86,042,000, an increase of 42 
percent over the first two months of last year. 

The more important items in last month’s rec- 
ord were: $17,959,800, or 38 percent of the total, 
for residential buildings; $8,701,800, or 18 percent, 
for public works and utilities; $7,053,500, or 15 
percent, for industrial buildings; $4,667,800, or 
10 percent, for educational buildings; and $3,137,- 
800, or 7 percent, for commercial buildings. 

Contemplated new work reported in February 
amounted to $77,303,800. While this was 6 per- 
cent under the amount reported in January it 
was 63 percent more than the amount reported 
in February of last year. 


The Central West 


Last month’s building contracts in the central 
West (Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Nebraska) 
reached a total of $78,809,300, an increase of 42 
percent over January and of 19 percent over 
February of last year. Construction started in 
this district during the first two months of this 
year has reached a total of $134,245,400, being an 
increase of 1 percent over the corresponding 
period of 1924. 

The February record for this district included: 
$34,470,000, or 44 percent of all construction, for 
residential buildings; $19,739,700, or 25 percent, 
for public works and utilities; $9,505,800, or 12 
percent, for commercial buildings; $5,557,000, or 
7 percent, for educational buildings; and $4,956,- 
500, or 6 percent, for social and recreational 
projects. : 

Contemplated new work reported for this dis- 
trict last month amounted to $159,725,400. While 
this represented a decrease of 9 percent from the 
amount reported in January, it was 17 percent 
over the amount reported in February, 1924. 


The Northwest 

Contracts awarded during February in Min- 
nesota, the Dakotas and northern Michigan 
amounted to $4,616,800; a decrease from January 
of 8 percent, and a drop from February, 1924, of 
16 percent. However, the total for the first two 
months of this year, $9,641,500, is only 1 percent 
under the corresponding period of last year. 

Residential buildings in the February record 
amounted to $1,647,200, or 36 percent of the 
month’s total. Educational buildings amounted 
to $1,135,000, or 25 percent; and commercial 
buildings amounted to $608,200, or 13 percent. 

Contemplated new work reported in February 
amounted to $19,099,400, a substantial increase 
over the amounts reported in the previous 
month and in February of last year. This gives 
promise of a good volume of actual construction 
in the spring season. 
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Qur annual convention, the 
Peanuts’? Convention—has just 
been concluded and has been 
guch a success that I feel I’d 
like to set down a little account 
of it in the papers. 

The way it began was that a 
few of us—al]l Peanut men—got 
talking together about every 
other business except ours hav- 
ing conventions and ours not 
being represented in this way at 
all. Everybody knows there are 
conventions of the electrical 
men and the shoemen and the 
pulp and paper men, and even 
of professors and psychologists 
and chiropodists. And as every- 





A Convention That Never Happened 


[By Stephen Leacock] 


Now that the annual convention season is drawing 
to a close, as a sort of dessert following the feasts of 
good things which have been spread before the at- 
tendants at the numerous conventions held during the 
last few months, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN presents 
the following amusing burlesque, in which Mr. Lea- 
cock, in his characteristic style, “touches up” some of 
the foibles of convention-goers. Whether the meeting 
of the Associated Peanut Roasters has any points of 
resemblance to any lumber convention within the re- 
collection of readers, may best be left for them to 
determine.—EDITOoR. 








seemed a pity to quit. For my 
part I didn’t care so much be- 
cause I am not so much inter- 
ested in the embryology of the 
nut as in the selling of it. 
Later on I saw a delegate 
(from Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, 
a Universal Christian, six feet 
high) who said that he had 
spoken with a man who had 
heard the lecture and that it was 
fine. It appears there was only 
a small turnout, smaller even 
than in the forenoon but those 
who were there and stayed— 
some couldn’t stay—said that it 
was all right. They said it was 
too long—an address of that 








body knows, too, these conven- 

tions are not merely for business ; 

and social purposes, but they are educative as 
well. People who go to a convention and listen 
to the papers that are read will learn things 
about their own business that they never would 
have thought of. 

Anyway, we got together and formed an asso- 
ciation and elected officers—a Grandmaster of 
the Nuts, and a Grand Kernel, and seven Chief 
Shucks and a lot of lesser ones—and decided 
to hold a convention. We restricted the mem- 
bership—because that is always found best in 
associations—and made it open only to sellers, 
roasters, buyers, importers and consumers of 
peanuts. Others might come as friends but 
they couldn’t appear as Nuts. To make the 
thing social it was agreed that members might 
bring their wives, as many as they liked. 


Prepared for Heavy Listening 


We thought first of New York or Chicago as 
the place for us, but they always seemed too 
crowded. Then we thought of Montreal and a 
whole lot of the members were all for it, partly 
because of the beautiful summer climate. But 
our final choice was Lake Owatawetness in the 
mountains. 

It was a great sight the day we opened up 
the convention. We had flags across the street 
and big streamers with ‘‘ Welcome to the Nuts’’ 
and things like that on them and all the dele- 
gates rode in open hacks and pinned on each 
was a big badge with the words, ‘‘I Am a Com- 
plete Nut.’? Underneath this motto was his 
name and his town and his height and weight 
and his religion and his age. 

Well, we all went to the town hall and we had 
an address of welcome from the Grand Master. 
They said that it was one of the best addresses 
ever heard in the town hall and lasted just over 
two hours. Personally I can’t speak for it 
because I slipped out of the hall a little after 
it began. I had an idea that I would just ease 
off a little the first morning and wait till the 
afternoon to begin the real educative stuff in 
earnest. There were two other fellows that 
slipped out about the same time that I did and 
80 we went down to the lake and decided we’d 
hire a boat and go down the lake fishing so as 
to be ready for the solid work of the afternoon. 
One of the fellows was from Wichita, Kan., and 
was a Presbyterian and weighed 168 pounds, 
and the other was from Owen Sound, Ontario, 
not classified, and weighed 178 pounds and was 
5 feet 914 inches high. 


Inter-Denominational Unity 


We took some lunch with us so as not to need 
to get back till two, when the first big confer- 
ence opened. We had a printed program with 
us and it showed that at the two o’clock session 
there was to be a paper read on ‘‘The Applica- 
tion of Thermodynamics to the Roasting of 
Peanuts,’? and ‘we all agreed that we wouldn’t 
miss it for anything. 

Well, we went clear down the lake to where 
we understood the best fishing was and it was 
a longer row than we thought. We didn’t really 


start fishing till noon—not counting one or two 
spots where we just fished for twenty minutes 
or so to see if any fish were there but there 
weren’t, After we got to the right place we 
didn’t get a bite at all, which made us want 
to stay on a while, though it was getting near 
the time to go back, because it seemed a shame 
to quit before the fish began to bite, and we 
were just thinking of leaving when a Methodist 
from Oshkosh, Wis., who was nearby, caught a 
black bass, a real peach. There seemed to be 
a good many other boats coming down, too, and 
quite near us there was a Catholic delegate from 
Syracuse who caught a catfish and two Episco- 
palians from Burlington, Vt., who seemed to 
be getting bites all the time. 


So we decided to stay. We didn’t get so. 


many fish but we all agreed that an afternoon 
on the water for health’s sake was a fine thing 
to put a man into shape for the convention 
work, We knew that in the evening Professor 





‘“While upstairs waiting for the address to be- 
gin, the first thing we knew we got seated 
around the table’’ 


Pip of the State Agricultural College was to 
read a paper on ‘The Embryology of the Nut,’’ 
and we wanted to be right on deck for that. 


The Embryological Professor 


Rowing back just before supper time some 
one of us happened to mention cards, just casu- 
ally, and the delegate from Owen Sound who 
was unclassified asked me if I ever played poker. 
I told him that I’ had played it, once or twice, 
not so much for any money that might be on it, 
but just for the game itself, as you might say. 
The man from Wichita said that he had played 
it that way, too, and that if you took it like 
that it was a fine game: in fact for a quiet 
evening’s amusement there was nothing like it. 
We all three agreed that if it hadn’t been for 
wanting to hear Professor Pip’s address we 
could have had a quiet game, a three-handed 
game, or, perhaps, get in one or two of the 
other boys after supper in one of the rooms. 

Anyway, after supper we went upstairs and 
began throwing down hands just to see what 
would turn up while we were waiting for the 
address, and first thing we knew we got seated 
round the table and started playing and it 


kind is apt to be too long, and 

j that the professor spoke pretty 

low, in facet you couldn’t exactly hear him, and 

that you couldn’t understand the subject matter 
but the lecture itself was good. 


The High Point of the Convention 


By the next morning we had the convention 
pretty well in full swing and you could see 
that the crowd were getting to know one an- 
other. The second morning was to be the big 
morning of the convention because the Governor 
of the State was to give us an address and every- 
body felt that it was a great honor to have him 
come. They had put up a sort of arch for 
him to drive under, with a motto, ‘‘ Welcome 
You Big Nut.’’ They say the Governor was 
awfully pleased with it and still more when they 
made him a Chief Grand Nut at the morning 
ceremony. 

I didn’t hear his address myself, not more 
than a few sentences. I couldn’t stay. He had 
just begun a survey of the history of the de- 
velopment of the arable land of the State (he 
had it all in his hand and was reading it) when 
I had to go. I had said something to some of 
the boys the night before about golf—it ap- 
peared that the privileges of the Watawetness 
Golf Club had been extended to us—and I felt 
that I mustn’t go back on it. It was disap- 
pointing, but there was no use worrying over it. 


They said the Governor’s address was great. 
It was too long, everybody admitted, and a 
few took exception to it because it was not 
exactly connected with the convention, and some 
criticized it because it was the same address 
that he had given to the Skiers & Snowshoemen’s 
convention last February. But still, it was good. 


Playing golf cut me clean out of the after- 
noon session, too, as I didn’t get back till it 
must have been started. In this session the 
program was to divide the convention up into 
little groups for intensive study of the peanut, 
organized by Miss Mutt of the botany section 
of the State Teachers’ Association. Each study 
group was to take some topic under a special 
speaker and exhaust it. But quite a lot of the 
delegates had gone fishing, and some were play- 
ing pool and some were scattered round. It 
seems they couldn’t make up the groups except 
just the speaker in each group, and Miss Mutt 
herself, of course. So Miss Mutt gave them a 
talk on the ‘‘ Botany of Selling Peanuts.’’? They 
said it was fine. It was too long, they thought, 
and would have been much better, ever so much 
better, if it had been shorter—quite short; but 
it was good. ‘ 


Banquet a Big Success 


That night was the big banquet. The Gov- 
ernor stayed over for it, and there was to be 
his speech and the Secretary of Agriculture and 
speeches from the Grand Master, and from 
clergymen and teachers. In fact it looked pretty 
good and from all I heard it was eonsidered a 
big success. The only thing against it was that 
some of the delegates had brought in some stuff 
into the hotel (I don’t know where they got it 
from) and a lot of them were slipping out 
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of the banquet room and slipping up to the 
rooms where they had this stuff. 

Some didn’t come down. They said quite a 
lot didn’t come down. I went up there for a 
while but I didn’t stay long, or not so very 
long, and when I got back to the door of the 
banquet room, one of the guests, a minister, 
was talking on the ‘‘ Moral Aspect of Importing 


Washington 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 7.—At the seven- 
teenth annual meeting of the membership of the 
Washington Forest Fire Association in this 
city Tuesday there was the largest attendance 
in the history of the organization. George 8. 
Long, president, occupied the chair. The an- 
nual reports were submitted and approved, in- 
eluding a recommendation for enlarged service 
in the interest of fire protection during 1925; 
the officers and trustees were reélected; an 
amendment to the by-laws was proposed enlarg- 
ing the board of trustees from seven to nine; 
and the standing committees, which served dur- 
ing the last year, were reappointed. 

Mr. Long, in his report, brought out the fact 
that 1924 was one of the driest years ever known 
in western Washington, saying: 

That there was no greater loss than the reports 
of the chief fire warden reflect is not solely be- 
cause this region was not visited very often dur- 
ing the summer with the dry, scorching east wind 
which is always so deadly in its effect, but more 
on account the improved service and excellent 
management of the Washington Forest Fire patrol 
forces. 

Observing that the problem of reforestation has 
received more attention than ever before, Mr. Long 
continues: The new idea suggested by reforesta- 
tion is that fire should be kept out of logged-off 
land for the purpose of growing a new crop of 
timber; and, responding te this necessity and idea, 
the members of this association during 1924 listed 
more than half a million acres of logged-off land, 
and paid the full assessment for its protection, 
with the sole idea of protecting from fire the 
young-growth timber which has already begun 
to grow on these areas. If we can successfully 
keep fire out of the logged-off areas, where young 
timber has started to grow, we have entered upon 
the most important stage of reforestation. 


Mr. Long stated that special legislation is 
needed to relieve the owner of logged-off land 
from the annual tax burden, but that this needed 
legislation will not be forthcoming until the 
owner of the land himself shows some interest 
in the work. ‘‘ Therefore, it is gratifying to see 
that the owners of at least 500,000 acres of 
logged-off land, during 1924, contributed on an 
average of 5 cents an acre for its protection.’’ 


Season Reported Most Expensive 


The report of O. Bystrom, secretary, shows 
that the season of 1924 was one of the most ex- 
pensive in the history of the association—the 
total expenses aggregating $197,034.77, approxi- 
mately $70,000 in excess of 1923. The assess- 
ments for the year were levied by the trustees 
on the basis of 5 cents an acre, and the area 
listed aggregated 3,031,743 acres—an increase 
of 362,000 acres over 1923. ‘‘This year,’’ says 
Mr. Bystrom, ‘‘many members designated all 
of their lands—both timbered and logged-off— 
to be included in the patrol of the association. 
Thus we had about 500,000 acres of logged-off 
lands on which members were paying the same 
assessment (5 cents) as on their standing tim- 
ber.’’ An area of 1,406,494 acres of forest 
lands in western Washington was patrolled by 
the association under an agreement with the 
State department of forestry. The compensa- 
tion due for this service aggregates $70,324.70, 
the rate being the same as that charged associa- 
tion members. The work is done at cost, the as- 
sociation merely advancing the funds for forest 
protection. 


Recommends Additions to Fire Laws 


Mr. Joy’s report comments on the fact that 
the fire season of 1924 began April 23, one week 
prior to the beginning of the closed season, as 
fixed by law; it ended Sept. 22, or eight days 
before the date fixed by law for the ending of the 
closed season. During that period of 150 days 
1,009 fires occurred. The damage and loss to 


Peanuts.’’ So I didn’t stay, as I am more 
interested in the selling aspect. 

The next morning I left early. There was 
to be another whole day and some mighty inter- 
esting papers to be read. But I felt I would 
be needed badly in my business at this time; 
in fact I felt pretty keen to get back to it. I 
saw many other delegates come away on the 


same train, a lot of them. They had taken off 
their badges, so I couldn’t tell their names and 
their religions but they all agreed that the 
convention had been a wonderful success and 
a great educative influence in our business. 

{From Chicago Daily News—reprinted by per- 
mission Metropolitan Newspaper Service, New 
York. Copyright, 1924.] 


Forest Fire Association Annual 


timber amounted to 94,631,000 feet killed-—80,- 


’ 000,000 feet of which will be salvaged; 27,359,- 


000 feet burned, and 25,301,000 feet of logs 
destroyed. The loss to logging equipment 
amounted to $298,662, and to other classes of 
property, $155,395. A total of 97 fires was 
charged against donkey engines and logging 
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locomotives, as against 135 two years ago. There 
were 23 bad fire days in 1924, against 23 in 
1922, but the loss in 1924 was much less than 
in 1922. Mr. Joy believes the legislature ought 
to enact additions and amendments to fire laws, 
as follows: 


Requiring patrol assessments to be levied on 
every acre of forest land on which fire will burn 
and spread. 

Making the closed season uniform throughout 
the State, and allowing the governor, by proclama- 
tion, to designate a different date for the beginning 
and ending of the closed season. 

Making it compulsory upon forest operators to 
employ a camp fire warden to enforce fire preven- 
tion laws and rules in camps. 

Prohibiting the smoking of cigarettes in or dan- 
gerously near the forests. 
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Reénactment of section 1, chapter 184, laws of 
1923, which was vetoed by Gov. Hart. Under its 
provisions any forest region could be designated 
and closed to the public whenever it was deemed 
necessary. 

Referring to the final paragraph, Mr. Joy 
says: ‘‘I consider this essential for the success- 
ful promotion of reforestation.’’ 

Mr. Long called attention to a document of 
the United States Forest Service, entitled ‘‘ Tim- 
ber Growing and Logging Practice in the Doug- 
las Fir Region,’’ by Thornton T. Munger, diree- 
tor of the Pacific Northwest Forest Experiment 
Station, saying that it was a most important 
official expression respecting ‘‘minimum re- 
quirements,’’ in their bearing on slash disposal 
and fire prevention in order to grow a second 
crop. The document, which is a revision of 
earlier reports on ‘‘Minimum Requirements’’ 
and ‘‘Desirable Forestry Practice,’’ is being 
circulated among the entire membership of the 
Washington Forest Fire Association. 

The amendment to the by-laws, providing for 
an increase in the board of trustees to nine 
members, instead of seven, will be considered 
at a special meeting of the association, to be 
held in Seattle, March 14. 


Election of Officers 


Officers for 1925 were reélected as follows: 
President—George S. Long. 

Vice president—E. G. Ames. 

Treasurer—C, A. Lyford. 

Chief fire warden—George C. Joy. 
Secretary—O. Bystrom. 


Trustees—George S. Long, general manager 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.; E. G. Ames, manager 
Puget Mill Co.; Thomas Bordeaux, president 
Mason County Logging Co.; T. Jerome, secretary- 
treasurer Merrill & Ring Lumber Co.; L. G. Hor- 
ton, secretary-treasurer Northwest Lumber Co.; 
C. A, Lyford, manager James D. Lacey & Co.; C. B. 
Sandersoh, general manager Milwaukee Land Co. 


Committee chairmen—Executive, E. G. Ames; 
finance, C. A. Lyford; fire protection, E. G. Eng- 
lish; legislation, M. E. Reed; publicity, V. H. May. 

The seventeenth annual report has been pub- 
lished as a pamphlet of forty pages, containing 
the reports of the officers; financial statement; 
a paper entitled, ‘‘Fire Conscious,’’ by Mr. 
Joy; ‘‘Slash Disposal,’’ by John Southerland, 
superintendent Nooksack camp of the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co.; roster of the membership 
for 1924; fire chart, in colors, for 1924. 


SPEER RBEREBAREEEAS: 


Favorable Features in Farm Situation 


OmaAnA, NEB., March 9.—Farmers are paying 
off their mortgages. Trust companies and other 
farm loan agencies report that last week the 
showing was better than at any time for several 
years. The farmers are paying off their in- 
debtedness from their farm earnings. While a 
large number of farm mortgages are always 
paid off around the first of March, these pay- 
ments for the last five years, up to last week, 
were usually in the way of refinancing. 

The farm loan agencies now say that their 
chief trouble is to place all the available farm 
mortgage money and they are going to the 
farmers asking them to take loans, whereas 4 
short time ago they were begging for them. 
Such agencies are now hustling all over the 
State to place their loans and not finding it a 
very easy proposition. 

Farm prices are generally higher all over the 
State than at this time last year and the number 
of sales is steadily increasing and there seems 
to be a real back to the farm movement. An- 
other favorable feature is the reduced interest 
rate which has made it possible for a tenant 
to buy a farm with some prospect of eventually 


_ paying off his mortgage. 
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Californians Fete Northeasterners as Tour Nears End 


Retailers Inspect Redwood Operations 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., March 7.—The North- 
eastern Lumbermen’s Special, with 78 of the 
best natured, most enthusiastic and apprecia- 
tive retail lumbermen—and their wives—ever 
to ‘‘make’’ the Pacific coast, left San Francisco 
this evening en route to Los Angeles. 


Rolling into Willits early Monday morning, 
March 2, the entire party, after a hearty break- 
fast of ‘‘ham and —,’’ boarded day coaches 
for the delightful run through the redwood 
forests to Fort Bragg. From here, after being 
met by F. C. White, the Union Lumber Co.’s 
genial manager and his efficient corps of guides, 
the delegation—augmented by representatives 
from other redwood mills of Humboldt and 
Mendocino counties, steamed up the coast and 
into camp 25, where lunch in true logging camp 
style was served promptly at noon. 

High line logging—with a ‘‘flyer’’ operating 
on a cable span of more than 3,000 feet—pro- 
vided a real thriller, but one which ceased to 
interest with the timely falling of a big red- 
wood tree, in full view of the train, and only 
some 500 feet distant. 

‘‘She’s 321 feet tall, 
13 feet 8 inches in diam- 
eter, contains 87,160 feet 
of lumber, is about 
1,000 years old and was 
standing in timber that 
runs 230,000 feet, board 
measure, to the acre,’’ 
was the report brought 
back by the ladies who 
left the train to get a 
closer glimpse of this, 
their first view of a Red- 
wood operation. 

Amazement—and real 
satisfaction—were  ex- 
pressed at the many 
evidences of close utili- 
zation in the woods and 
at the extent and thor- 
oughness of the redwood 
reforestation operations 
as viewed on cut-over 
lands along Ten Mile 
and at the nursery, 
which the party visited 
under the guidance of 
Virgil Davis, forester 
- the Union Lumber 

0. 

Inspection of redwood 
milling, remanufactur- 
ing and kiln drying 
operations, and of yard 
and shed stock, kept the 
party interested and 
happy until dinner, at 
the mill boarding house. 

The delegation left 
Ft. Bragg at 9 p. m. on 
Monday, arriving in 
San Francisco Tuesday. 
In the afternoon the 
ladies (accompanied— 
let us whisper—by a 
considerable male dele- 
gation) were escorted by 
Mrs. Mabel Johnson, of 
the San Francisco Cham- 








California Whité & Sugar Pine Manufactur- 
ers’ associations and at which were some 140 
people, including representatives of the rail- 
roads, of the lumber trade press and of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 

The address of welcome was tendered by 
H. Clay Miller, on behalf of the Chamber of 
Commerce, and C. T. Hubbell, C. T. Hubbell & 
Co. of Albany, N. Y., responded for the re- 
tailers. 

Maj. David T. Mason gave an interesting 
resumé of the reforestation work being done 
by the various redwood operations. A. L. Black, 
of the California White & Sugar Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, extended a hearty invita- 
tion to visit—on their next Pacific coast trip— 
the pine region of California. A. H. Dykes, 
Dykes Lumber Co., New York City, recounted 
in a humorous vein the objects, purposes and 
experiences of the trip, paying tribute to the 
ability and ingenuity of Traffic Manager E. L. 
Raftery, who leads the party, to the many 
manufacturers and organizations who have en- 
tertained them so lavishly and so well, and to 
the railroads and their representatives who have, 
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ber of Commerce, on a 
personally conducted 
shopping tour, taking in 
the principal American 
and Oriental stores. 

The Chinatown trip, 
at which Mrs. Johnson 
was again hostess, was 
‘“pulled’? on Tuesday evening. Guides and 
safe conduct were provided by Chief of Police 
Daniel O’Brien.: 

J. M. Hotchkiss, president of the California 
Redwood Association, acted as chairman at the 
Palace Hotel luncheon tendered to the visiting 
delegation by the California Redwood and the 


foreground. 





Bragg, Mendocino County, California. 
contents of giant redwood felled at Camp 25 of the Union company. 
(Left) Starting from Camp 25 for Fort Bragg; Chinese “eookees”’ in the 
(Right) Felling redwood tree, 321 feet high, 13 feet 8 inches 
in diameter, which scaled 87,160 feet, board measure 


Snapshots of members of the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
excursion party inspecting operations of the Union Lumber Co., Fort 


as he expressed it, ‘‘helped Mr. Raftery and 
the manufacturers make this sixth annual ex- 
eursion the best yet pulled off by the North- 


eastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 


The party breaks into two groups at Los 
Angeles, one returning East via New Orleans, 


and the other by boat through Panama Canal. 


(Top) Measuring and estimating 


Californians Entertain Northeasterners 


San Francisco, Cauir., March 7.—The visit 
of the members of the Northeastern Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association to California on their sixth 
annual tour with four special cars was greatly 
enjoyed by visitors and hosts. Arriving at 
Weed, Calif., on Sunday, March 1, the visitors 
were entertained by the staff of the Weed Lum- 
ber Co., J. M. White, general manager. After 
inspecting the big manufacturing plant and 
admiring the assortment of California white 
pine they proceeded over to the redwood belt, 
the special train reaching Fort Bragg on Mon- 
day. 

The party was in charge of E. L. Raftery, 
traffic manager of the association. R. F. Ham- 
matt, secretary-manager of the California Red- 
wood Association, was in general charge of ar- 
rangements for the trip to the redwoods and 
entertainment in San Francisco. The visitors 
were guests of the Union Lumber Co. at lunch- 
eon and after inspecting the mill at Fort Bragg, 
the redwood timber and the tree nursery, they 
turned towards San Francisco. The principal 
function of the day was a luncheon tendered 
by the California Redwood Association and the 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

After renewing acquaintances with representa- 
tive California lumbermen and getting a good 
impression of San Francisco, the tourists left 
for Fresno Wednesday night, arriving there 
on March 5, where they were luncheon guests 
of the Sugar Pine Lumber Co. at the Sunnyside 
Country Club. After inspecting the company’s 
plant at Pinedale, they were guests of the San 
Joaquin Valley Lumbermen’s Club and the 
Fresno Chamber of Commerce on an automo- 
bile tour of the vineyards and orange groves. 
The trip homeward was continued via Los An- 
geles. 


Tour Southern California Metropolis 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., March 7.—Seventy- 
eight members of the Northeastern Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, who have recently com- 
pleted a tour of inspection of the great lumber 
camps of the Northwest and are now en route 
to Louisiana to visit the pine and cypress mills 
of that State, arrived here yesterday morning 
on a special train from San Francisco for a one- 
day stay. 

The tour is in charge of E. L. Raftery, of 
Rochester, N. Y., traffic manager of the associa- 
tion. According to Mr. Raftery, the association 
members, who represent the New England 
States, New York, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania, have made the inspection trip as a result 
of a dearth of lumber being felt in the East. 
The association members desired to see the vari- 
ous steps through which lumber goes before 
reaching the retailer in order to tell their eastern 
customers the reasons for the high prices asked 
for their product. 

Mr. Raftery told of the various large lumber 
camps visited by the party and spoke in par- 
ticular of an undeveloped lumber region in Lane 
County, Oregon, where he said there is at pres- 
ent enough lumber uncut to build a wooden path 
50 feet in width, 3 inches in thickness and reach- 
ing from the forest to the moon, a distance of 
more than 240,000 miles. 

After a sightseeing tour and a trip through 
the motion picture studios, the party left last 
night for San Diego before beginning their 
transcontinental journey to Louisiana. 


New Record for Sleigh Hauling 


WABENO, Wis., March 9.—A total scale of 
112,500 feet of timber pulled in on thirty-two 
sleighs in one trip by a steam crawler tractor 
was the new high record set here last Saturday. 
The logs were hauled over an ice road a dis- 
tance of nine miles. This is believed to be a 
record for hardwood logging in the State. The 
previous record for this company was slightly 
over 100,000 feet on twenty-five sleighs. 
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Philadelphia Exchange in Annual 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 9.— The thirty- 
ninth annual meeting of the Philadelphia Lum- 
bermen’s Exchange took place on Thursday, 
March 5, at the rooms of the exchange, in the 
Packard building. The meeting opened with a 
series of committee reports, covering the activi- 
ties of the past year. 

The committee on railroads and transporta- 
tion reported that it had endorsed the recom- 
mendations of the referendum committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
dealing with transportation policy No. 43, and 
that it had submitted a resolution at the May 
meeting, urging representatives to Congress 
from Philadelphia to vote in oposition to the 
discharge of the interstate and foreign com- 
merce committee from further consideration of 
the Howell-Barkley bill. Other activities em- 
bracing rates, especially the discussion of a 
special milling-in-transit rate to be granted 
local lumbermen by the railroads, were un- 
completed. 

The office and entertainment committee fol- 
lowed with a report showing that the entertain- 
ment and features provided at meetings by this 
committee were considered highly successful. 

Very notable results were shown by the credit 
bureau members. Secretary Lank handled a 
total of 236 written and 803 telephoned in- 
quiries for credit information. In nearly all 
cases the desired data was furnished. 

B. Franklin Betts spoke for the forestry com- 
mittee, telling of steps being taken by the 
national and State governments for the re- 
foresting of lands, and bringing lumber pro- 
duction up to the volume of consumption. 

A resolution was then introduced by the com- 
mittee on by-laws and rules, proposing an 
amendment providing for compulsory arbitra- 
tion between members of the exchange and 
other associations. Expulsion from the asso- 
ciation was named as the penalty for refusing 
to submit to arbitration by capable, disinter- 
ested parties. There was a debate on techni- 
ealities connected with the wording of the 
amendment and the right of an association to 
enforce arbitration. After a discussion in which 
members of organizations using this plan told 
of experiences, the resolution was carried by a 
large majority. 

After nominations were made and the ballots 
were being counted, Mr. Bailey, of the National 
Association of Credit Men, told of an important 
project being undertaken by that body, the 
purpose of which was to uncover and weed out 
fraudulent bankrupts. Mr. Bailey said that 
the codperation of lumbermen was very much 
desired, and they would be solicited for funds 
with which to carry on the non-profit paying 
work. At the conclusion of his talk, the mem- 
bership committee reported that the total num- 
ber of members was 186, a gain of five over last 
years, and the greatest number in the history 
of the exchange. 

Officers elected were as follows: 

President—Frank K. Gillingham. 

Vice president—Edward F. Magee. 

Treasurer—Charles P. Maule. 

Directors—R. Wyatt Wistar, J. Elmer Troth, 
John H. Derr, Maurice W. Wiley. 

Thomas B. Hammer was elected a trustee of 
the relief fund. John L. Coulbours, B. Frank- 
lin Betts and William C. McBride were ap- 
pointed auditors. 

President George A. Lippincott concluded the 
meeting with his address. He stated that he 
did not believe that chapter government be- 
tween various bodies within the association was 
conducive to better union. The retail and 
wholesale lumbermen, he said, had peculiar prob- 
lems of their own, and the idea of chapter gov- 
ernment tended to separate distinct bodies in- 
stead of uniting them. Mr. Lippincott recom- 
mended that the exchange take a definite stand 
and advise Harvey G. Miller, president of the 
Tidewater Terminals, that it is in favor of the 
development of the Philadelphia port as a lum- 
ber center and that it does not approve of a 
possible leasing of the eighty-eight acres of 
ground intended as a lumber terminal carelessly. 
Philadelphia’s retail interests should be consid- 
ered in leasing this land, as a competitor com- 


ing into the field would save sufficiently to 
slash prices to consumers by renting the ground, 
because of the low overhead. The President 
paid high tribute to Secretary Lank and sug- 
gested that a field secretary be appointed as 
his assistant. 

In the evening a banquet was held at the 
new Benjamin Franklin Hotel. The speaker 
of the evening was Robert S. Binkerd, vice 
chairman of the committee on publie relations 
of the eastern railroads. He spoke on the plans 
of the roads for the improvement of service and 
the expenditure of more than three and a half 
billion dollars for new equipment. 


Railway Engineers Meet 


Wood preservation, wooden bridges and 
trestles and ties were among the important 
topics discussed at the twenty-sixth annual con- 
vention of the American Railway Engineering 
Association held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
March 10 to 12. 

The report of the committee on wood preser- 
vation, of which Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, 
of St. Louis, Mo., consulting timber engineer, 
New York Central Lines, is a member, was sub- 
mitted by Chairman 8. D. Cooper, assistant 
manager of treating plants, Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway Co., Topeka, Kan. This 
report covered the following subjects: Revision 
of Manual; service test records on ties and 
fence posts; treatment with a mixture of creo- 
sote and petroleum; treatment with a mixture 
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of chloride of zine and petroleum; marine piling 
research; the effect of preservative on the in- 
flammability of woods. Among the recommen- 
dations for future work suggested by the com- 
mittee were: Treatment of Douglas fir; service 
test records; marine piling investigation; pre- 
servative treatment for signal trunking and 
capping; treatment with creosote and petroleum, 
and treatment with zinc chloride and petroleum. 

The report of the committee on wooden 
bridges and trestles, of which A. O. Ridgway, 
chief engineer, Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Railroad Co., Denver, Colo., is chairman, dealt 
with the classification of the uses of timber and 
lumber under American Railway Engineering 
Association specifications; relative merits of 
open and ballast deck trestles ete. The com- 
mittee recommended that American Lumber 
Standards described in Simplified Practice 
Recommendation No. 16 of the United States 
Department of Commerce be adopted by the 
association and substituted for the specifica- 
tions for timber and lumber now apearing in 
the Manual. Among the recommendations for 
future work suggested by the committee were: 
Value of treated timber in wooden bridges and 
trestles; continue work of codéperation and col- 
laboration with other committees of authority 
in simplification of grading rules and classifica- 
tion of timber and lumber for railway uses; 





study and report on best methods of maintain- 
ing at a minimum consistent with economy the 
quantity and multiplicity of sizes of lumber 
and timber carried in railway stock. 


The committee on ties, of which W. A. Clark, 
chief engineer, Duluth & Iron Range Railroad 
Co., Duluth, Minn., is chairman, submitted a 
report covering the following subjects: Sub- 
stitute ties—(a) report of ties under test, (b) 
design of a substitute tie; ties of foreign woods 
in this country; specification for tie plugs. 
Recommendation for future work suggested in 
the committee’s report included: Continue in- 
vestigation and report on anti-splitting devices 
for ties; the extension of service test records 
for the purpose of furnishing information for 
the study of economics of ties, conferring with 
the committee on wood preservation; investi- 
gate and report on proper size hole to bore for 
each size of spikes; marking of ties for record- 
ing service. 

Among the lumbermen in attendance at the 
meeting were: D. F. Holtman, construction 
engineer, National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, Washington, D. C., and Chester J. 
Hogue, manager West Coast Forest Products 
Bureau, New York City, both members of the 
committee on wooden bridges and trestles of 
the American Railway Engineering Association; 
T. E. Banks and A. R. Scharnagel, Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., Shreveport, La.; H. 8. Sackett, 
construction timber engineer, of Chicago; P. R. 
Hicks, American Wood Preservers’ Association, 
Chicago. 


Preparing Southern Pine Program 


New Or.LEANS, LaA., March 9.—The lists of 
important subjects and of prominent speakers 
for the tenth annual meeting of the Southern 
Pine Association, to be held in New Orleans, 
March 24 and 25, give promise that this will 
be one of the most notable conventions in the 
history of the lumber industry of the South. 
The sessions will be held at the Roosevelt Hotel, 
and March 23, the day preceding the opening 
of the subscribers’ general meeting, will be 
occupied with meetings of the association’s 
board of directors, standing committees, and a 
joint session of the East Texas and the West 
Louisiana Mill Managers’ associations, and the 
grading committee of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation. , 

Among the speakers are C. H. Markham, of 
Chicago, president Illinois Central Railroad; 
Dr. John Wesley Hill, chancellor Lincoln Me- 
morial University, Washington, D. C.; Col. 
William B. Greeley, chief of Forest Service; 
George M. Cartwright, of Los Angeles, Calif.; 
E. A. Frost, of Shreveport, La., president South- 
ern Pine Association; H. C, Berckes, secretary- 
manager; John L. Kaul, Birmingham, Ala., 
chairman of the association’s forestry commit- 
tee; C. C. Sheppard, Oakdale, La., chairman 
grade-marking committee; F. H. Farwell, 
Orange, Tex., and others. 


Grade-marking of southern pine lumber; re- 
forestation and timber conservation; stand- 
ardization of lumber sizes and grades; traffic 
and transportation; economic phases of the 
industry, and other features of the association’s 
activities are included among the important 
subjects to be considered at the meeting. 


Mr. Markham will discuss the transportation 
situation; Dr. Hill will speak on the ‘‘Princi- 
ples of Lincoln Applied to Present Day Prob- 
lems’’; Col. Greeley will talk on the conserva- 
tion and utilization of forest products; Presi- 
dent Frost will present some of the economic 
aspects affecting the industry; Secretary 
Berckes will point out some of the benefits 
which have resulted from the association’s serv- 
ice during the last ten years; Mr. Cartwright 
will discuss the effect of radicalism on industry 
and prosperity; Mr. Kaul will tell of the south- 
ern lumbermen’s work in forestry, and Messrs. 
Sheppard and Farwell will lead the discussion 
on grade-marking. 

There also will be a roundtable discussion 
of the timber and forestry situation in all the 
southern States, based on the timber survey 
conducted by the association during the last 
twelve months. Ample opportunity will be 
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afforded for liberal discussion of all the prob- 
lems presented from the convention floor. The 
rogram for the two days’ session has been 
arranged with the idea of having a minimum of 
set speeches, so that the larger portion of the 
time may be devoted to the expression of the 
views of individual lumbermen upon the ques- 
tions presented. 

The subject of the grade-marking of lumber, 
which was initiated by the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation will occupy the forenoon session of 
March 25, and this discussion will be partici- 
pated in by leading architects, contractors, en- 
gineers, retailers and other representatives of 
the public, as well as by the lumber manufac- 
turers. 

Actions taken at this convention are expected 
to have an important bearing upon the future 
of the industry, which is entering a new era of 
its evolution, and a number of innovations in 
the manufacture, handling and merchandising 


of lumber are expected to result from the de- 
liberations. 

Arrangements have been made for attractive 
exhibits to be placed in the convention hall and 
the adjoining green room, which will enable 
visitors to the meeting to visualize some of the 
important activities of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation’s work. 

The tenth annual meeting of the Southern 
Pine manufacturers promises to be a strictly 
business gathering. The chief entertainment 
feature will be an ‘‘Old Timers’ Dutch Treat 
Banquet,’’ to be held at the Roosevelt, on Tues- 
day evening, March 24, to be participated in 
by executives who have been engaged in the 
industry with the same company or interests 
for nearly a quarter of a century or longer. 
The speeches will be devoted to reminiscences. 
More than 250 lumbermen of the South, inelud- 
ing many outstanding leaders in the industry, 
have made reservations for this banquet. 


South Dakotans Expect Increased Business 


Note: A report of the Thursday or 
concluding session of the South Dakota 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association conven- 
tion will appear in the March 21 issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDbpITOR. 





{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Sioux FAuts, 8. D., March 11.—A good year 
awaits the lumber dealers of South Dakota, 
E. C. Barton, president of the South Dakota 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, declared in 
his address today to the annual convention of the 
organization here. ‘‘Higher prices for farm 
products,’’? Mr. Barton said, ‘‘are_ reacting 
favorably on business in general, and I look for 
a steady expansion and growth throughout the 
summer. Building, curtailed now for several 
years, should receive impetus from the improved 
agricultural finances, and now is the time for 
the lumber dealer to put his stocks in shape to 
handle the expected increase.’’ 

The convention opened this afternoon, and in 
addition to the address by Mr. Barton, J. W. 
Horner, secretary-treasurer, made his annual re- 
port. Speeches were made by Dr. C. W. Pugsley, 
president of the South Dakota State College, and 
R. D. Springer, commissioner of the Sioux Falls 
traffic bureau. About 130 dealers registered for 
the convention. 


The following committee appointments were 
announced by President Barton: 

Auditing—O. A. Rietz, Sioux Falls; E. G. En- 
dresen, Vermillion; Albert Heiser, Menno. 


Nominating—William Burg, Yankton; G. E. 
Kolegroff, Luverne, Minn.; R. Tempel, Marion. 


Resolutions—H. L. Kingsbury, Sioux Falls; F. 
B. Schoenenman, Sioux Falls; Robert Bruns, 
Mitchell, and H. A. Wagner, Huron. 

They will make their reports tomorrow. 

W. C. Buchanan, of Sioux Falls, was appointed 
to the position of association secretary, to suc- 
ceed Mr. Horner who: resigned upon becoming 
a director of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association. Mr. Horner served as secretary for 
eight years. 

In his annual address, Mr. Barton elaborated 
upon the changed conditions and urged the deal- 
ers to support the association. He also touched 
upon the South Dakota cement plant, a State- 
owned and State-operated institution put into 
use last December. Mr. Barton made no com- 
ment as to the advisability of the State entering 
mto the business, but he did say that the State 
plant is a ‘‘going factory and turning out as 
good a product as any private business.’’ ‘‘The 
sales policy of the commission directing its op- 
erations calls for a businesslike handling of the 
product through the retailers,’’ he said. 

_Mr. Horner’s report showed that the associa- 
tion’s affairs for the last year were in good 
shape. 

Lumber dealers displayed a special interest. in 

r. Springer ’s explanation of proposed revisions 
of freight rates in South Dakota, which will be 
of benefit to South Dakota lumbermen. The 
Speaker declared that present rates have been 
unfair to South Dakota interests and said that 
the traffic bureaus of several South Dakota cities 





had united in a determined fight to equalize the 
charges. 

Dr. Pugsley, who is a former assistant seere- 
tary of agriculture, went into detail in a discus- 
sion of reforestation and conservation policies. 


Two-thirds of the lumber supply of the United 
States has been used up, said Dr. Pugsley, and now 
more than one-half of the available lumber supply 
is in the Pacific coast States. The situation ap- 
pears more appalling when we look at it from the 
standpoint of the growing forests. An agricul- 
turist is always interested in any crop, and it 
seems to me that the growing of a forest, mean- 
ing the growing of a lumber supply, is not at all 
different from the growing of other crops, except 
that it takes a longer time. We are using four 
times as much timber as is being replaced by 
vrowth; we have millions of acres of idle cut- 
over land which is not being reforested, and which 
will never be used for agricultural purposes, be- 
cause it is sandy, poor in quality, or located in 
sections where climatic conditions are not suited 
to agricultural development. We, therefore, have 
the problem of the use of this idle land, and there 
is only one use to which it can be put; namely, 
that of reforestation. It would be entirely possible 
for this country of ours to adopt a forestry policy 
which would increase the present wood output and 
establish it upon a permanent basis. 


Informal conversations with several lumber 
dealers from widely separated sections of the 
State here tonight revealed more optimism than 
has been noticed for two or three years back. 
They feel sure of better times, and if farm prices 
remain at fair levels for another year, South 
Dakota farmers should be back on their feet, 
financially. 


| Minnesota Bill Affects Lumber Cutting 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 10.— Persons, 
firms or corporations cutting standing timber in 
Minnesota will be compelled to file notice with 
county auditors in counties in which the affected 
timber is situated under provisions of a bill 
which just has passed the Minnesota senate. The 
measure now is before the lower house and its 
sponsors predict it will receive like favorable 
action there. There was no opposing vote in the 
upper house. 

If the taxes are paid on the land from which 
timber is to be cut, however, no notice need be 
filed. The bill provides that where notice is 
filed it is not open to public inspection, except 
by court order. The notice of cutting must be 
in writing and include the name of the owner 
of the land on which the timber is to be cut 
and the owner of the timber, the kfnd of timber 
and the approximate amount to be cut. The 
notice also must specify to whom the lumber is 
consigned and where it is to be ‘‘landed.’’ Any 
person violating the provisions of this pro- 
posed act would be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
would be liable to civil action for all taxes 
assessed upon the timber or against the land 
from which it was cut. 


A TOTAL of 2,657 forest fires occurred in Cali- 
fornia during 1924 as against an annual average 
for the last four years of 2,060 fires. The acre- 
age burned over was 1,085,039, of which 436,099 
acres was timber land and 548,148 acres brush 
and chapparral areas principally valuable for 
watershed protection and recreation. 








SELL 


the 
Beauty 
of an 
OAK 
Floored 
Home 


Lumber sometimes sells itself, buyers going 
to the dealer's yard for lumber for building the 
garage, barn or home, or for hardwood flooring 
that the home may have sanitary as well as 
beautiful oak floors. 





Many motor car sales are made by the pros- 
pect seeing the car pictured parked at the coun- 
try club with the owner’s friends, chauffeur or 
dog; and homes are sold from catalog pictures 
in a setting of trees, hedges, and well-kept 
lawns. The buyer saw himself in the pictured 
car, or enjoying the home; yet he knows of 
course that the chauffeur, the dog, the hedge, 
trees, etc. were not included with the car or 
home advertised. 


Every good salesman creates his own mar- 
ket, and breaks down the buyer’s resistance by 
holding before him the mental picture of the 
finished product his goods will make. Every 
retail lumber dealer can sell more hardwood 
flooring by emphasizing the sanitary appear- 
ance and investment value, rather than by talk- 
ing about just the grades of Clear, Select, and 
No. 1 Common, etc., which mean nothing to the 
user until put into the finished floor. 


Sell beautiful oak floors, and we will furnish 
them to you, quality and milling guaranteed 
or money back and no quibbling. 


Wire or phone your inquiries and orders at 
our expense. 


E. BarTHoLomew HAarowoo0 Co 


4052 Princeton Ave., CHICAGO Tel. Boulevard 0636 
We sell through dealers only 


3-14-25 











We Know How to 
Plan Sawmills 


If we didn’t, we certainly would not have 
remained in business for thirty years, nor 
would we have been employed to design and 
build mills for many of the largest orerators in 
the country. 

We have built mills for these firms:— 


Delta Land & Timber Co., Carson, La. 


(two mills) 


Long - Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


Investigate our engineering service now with- 
out obligating yourself in any way. 


“THRALL&SH EA 


ICAL SAWMILL ENGINEERS AND DESIGNERS > 
Lake Charles, La. 


























Forrest E. FERGUSON 
&? COMPANY 
Auditors & Tax Specialists 


604 Colorado Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


11 E. 42nd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 




















WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


honors Panama-Pactic GRAND PRIZE 


International Exposition eens 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500Axes& Tools 
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March 18—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association 


and Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Joint 
meeting. 


March 18—La Salle County Lumbermen’s Club, Clifton 
Hotel, Ottawa, Ill. Annual. 


March 18-19—National American Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation, Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Annual. 


March 18-19—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Youree Hotel, Shreveport, 
La 


March 24-25—Southern Pine Association, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual. 


March 24-26—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Northeast Missouri Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Central Missouri Association of Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers and Southern Illinois Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Chase Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
Joint annual convention. 


March 26—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, 
New Orleans, La. Monthly meeting. 


March 26—North Carolina Pine Association, Monticello 
Hotel, Norfolk, Va. Annual. 


March 28-April 4—Milwaukee Home Show, Auditorium, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


April 3—Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Association, 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual. 


April 6-11—Home Complete Exposition, Manufacturers’ 
Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


April 8-10—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


April 14-15—Central Kansas Lumbermen’s Association, 
Memorial Hall, Salina, Kan. Spring meeting. 


April 14-16—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Beau- 
mont, Tex. Annual. 


April 15-16—Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, 
Hotel Marion, Little Rock, Ark. Annual. 


April 16-17—Millwork Cost Bureau, Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago. Annual, 


April 21-22—Appalachian Logging Congress, Sinton 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. Semiannual meeting. 


April 22—Plywood Manufacturers’ Association, Audi- 
torium Hotel, Chicago. Spring meeting. 


April 29-30—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Chicago. Annual. 


May 4-6—Associated Cooperage Industries of America, 
Gayoso Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 


May 5-6—General Standardization Conference, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


May 5-6—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, Hotel 
Chisca, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 


May 7-8—Florida Lumber & Millwork Association, Or- 
lando, Fla. Annual. 


May 8-9—American Construction Council, Hotel Bilt- 
more, New York City. Spring meeting. 


May 12-14—National Fire Protection Association, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


May 15-16—Plains Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Am- 
arillo, Tex. Annual. 


May 20-22—Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A., New 
Washington Auditorium and New National Chamber 
Building, Washington, D. C. Annual. 


June 11-12—National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual. 


June 19-20—Pacific Northwest Millwork Association, 
Grays Harbor, Wash. Quarterly meeting. 


June 22-24—Lumber Trade Golf Association, The Gris- 
wold, New London, Conn. Annual tournament. 


June 24-26—National Foreign Trade Council, Olympic 
Hotel, Seattle, Wash. Annual. 
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Texas Business Program 


BEAUMONT, TEX., March 9.—The business 
program to be carried out at the annual meet- 
ing of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
to be held here April 14, 15 and 16, has been 
forwarded to the executive committee on ar- 
rangements here, by Secretary J. C. Dionne. 
The tentative social and recreational program 
has already been published in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 

The call to order will be made on the after- 
noon of April 14, by President T. C. Spencer, 
of Houston. A. B. Mayhew, of Uvalde, will 
make the response to the address of welcome, 
after which the officers will make their annual 
reports. These will be followed by an address 
by A. J. Peavy, of Shreveport, La., for the 
Southern Pine Association, and by John H. 
Kirby, of Houston. 

The Wednesday session will be called a mer- 
chandising session, and will open with an ad- 
dress by T. H. Morrow, of Dallas, on ‘‘ Selling 
Shingles.’? H. J. Kuhn, of the Kuhn Paint & 
Varnish Works, Houston, will tell how to sell 
paint. Roy Gaither, of Willian Cameron & 
Co., Waco, will tell about ‘‘Selling Service and 
Sidelines.’’ Each of these addresses will be 
followed by discussions. This session will close 
with a model luncheon club meeting, staged by 


retail lumbermen of San Antonio, showing how 
a lumber town of three or more yards may 
have profitable and practical lumber luncheons. 

The third and last business session—on 
Thursday—will be a building and loan session. 
S. E. Eberstadt, secretary chamber of commerce, 
Bryan, Tex., will make an address on ‘‘The 
Building & Loan Movement in the Small Town.’’ 
This will be followed by a report of the special 
committee appointed to study a plan to create 
a Statewide home financing corporation, Com- 
mittees will then make their reports and officers 
and directors will be elected. 
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Central Kansans Set Date 


Lyons, KAN., March 9.—Following a recent 
meeting of the directors and officers of the Cen- 
tral Kansas Lumbermen’s Association, it was 
decided to hold a spring convention on April 
14 and 15 at Memorial Hall, in Salina, Kan. 
Glenn C. Taylor, president of the association, 
states that plans are to make this a big 2-day 
convention, with exhibits by wholesalers and 
manufacturers. A banquet will be held on Tues- 
day evening, accompanied by suitable entertain- 
ment. 


Indiana Retail Directors to Meet 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 10.—The board 
of directors of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation of Indiana will hold a meeting at 
the Fowler Hotel, Lafayette, the afternoon of 
March 16. In the evening the board will meet 
the dealers of the territory surrounding La- 
fayette and the following day the board will 
meet with the engineering department of Pur- 
due University. According to O. D. Haskett, 
president of the association, steps will be taken 
at the meeting to expand the organization, both 
as to membership and activities. This is the 
first meeting of the board since the annual con- 
vention in January. 


Retailers and Manufacturers to Confer 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., March 11.—Special meet- 
ings of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation and the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association will be held 
at the Hotel Pfister, this city, on Wednesday, 
March 18. The meetings were called in an- 
nouncements mailed to the membership of the 
organizations by Don S. Montgomery, Mil- 
waukee, secretary for the retailers, and O. T. 
Swan, Oshkosh, Wis., secretary for the manu- 
facturers, today. 

Decisions to call the meetings were arrived at 
at a joint hearing of the hemlock advertising 
committees of both the manufacturers’ and re- 
tailers’ associations, which was held at the 
Hotel Pfister throughout Friday, March 6. The 
prospective advertising campaign in which the 
manufacturers plan to spend $75,000 in urging 
Wisconsin people to build with Wisconsin hem- 
lock was thoroughly discussed at the hearing, 
and problems which developed were considered 
of such importance that it was thought advis- 
able to refer the matter to general meetings of 
the memberships of the two associations con- 
cerned. e 

Both the manufacturers’ and retailers’ meet- 
ings will be called to order promptly at 10 a. 
m. on Wednesday, the Wisconsin Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association in the Red room and the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association in the clubroom at the Hotel Pfister. 
Recommendations of the respective hemlock ad- 
vertising committees will be considered at these 
sessions. At noon a joint luncheon will be 
served to members of both associations in the 
Fern room and immediately following the lunch- 
eon a joint business meeting will be called in 
the Red room. 

The special meeting of the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association will be the first be- 
tween-conventions meeting of the entire mem- 
bership which has ever been called in the history 


of that thirty-five-year-old organization. Mem- 
bers of the committee responsible for its being 
called are particularly anxious for a large at- 
tendance, according to Mr. Montgomery, and it 
is estimated that approximately 500 retailers 
will attend the sessions. 

Members of the manufacturers’ hemlock ad- 
vertising committee who were present at the 
joint hearing last week included Edward Hines, 
of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago; W. 
W. Gamble, of the Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co., 
Wausau, Wis.; C. A. Goodman, of the Sawyer- 
Goodman Co., Marinette, Wis.; C. C. Collins, 
of the C. C. Collins Lumber Co., Rhinelander, 
Wis.; W. B. Heineman, of the B. Heineman 
Lumber Co., Wausau, Wis., and W. B. Clubine, 
president of the association, of the Edward 
Hines Hemlock & Hardwood Co., Park Falls, 
Wis. 

Members of the retailers’ association who 
were present at the hearing included Otto E. 
Lay, of the H. J. Lay Lumber Co., Kewaskum, 
Wis.; C. J. Averill, of the Badger State Lumber 
Co., Menominee, Wis.; F. A. Fuller, of the 
Fuller-Goodman Co., Oshkosh, Wis.; F. D. Abel, 
of the Palmatier & Abel Lumber Co., Waukesha, 
Wis., and Don S. Montgomery, of Milwaukee, 
secretary of the association. 
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Eastern Golfers Set Date 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., March 9.—Announcement 
is made by J. E. Troth, secretary of the Lumber 
Trade Golf Association, this city, that the twen- 
tieth annual tournament of the organization will 
be held June 22, 23 and 24 at The Griswold, 
New London, Conn. 


Program for Missouri-Illinois Meetings 


St. Louis, Mo., March 9.—The program for 
the combined meetings of the Southeast Mis- 
souri Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Northeast Missouri Lumbermen’s Association, 
Central Missouri Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
and Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, has been completed and announced 
by L. M. Tully, chairman of the program com- 
mittee. The convention will be held March 24, 
25 and 26 at the Chase Hotel. 

The first morning will be devoted to registra- 
tion, with a welcoming lunch at which L. E. 
Clark, vice president of the Huttig Sash & 
Door Co., will preside. Parson Simpkin, of the 
Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, will deliver 
the invocation. After addresses of welcome by 
Mayor Kiel, of St. Louis, Paul W. Brown, of 
the Chamber of Commerce, and James H. Allen, 
Snark of the Universe, responses will be made 
by A. C. Gauen, president of the Illinois Lum- 
ber & Material Dealers’ Association, for Illi- 
nois, and by Cliff G. Scruggs, president of the 
Central Missouri Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
for Missouri. The four associations represented 
at this meeting will hold their separate business 
meetings then, followed by visits to the various 
exhibits on the roof garden. A Hoo-Hoo con- 
catenation will be held at 8:09 p. m., followed 
by a buffet luncheon and dance. 

The first general business session on March 
25 will be presided over by Julius Seidel, of 
the Julius Seidel Lumber Co. Addresses will 
be made, among others, by J. F. Bryan, secre- 
tary of the Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ 
Association, Chicago; by C. E. Kiefner, mem- 
ber of Congress and president of the Southeast 
Missouri association; by E. H. Sherman, of the 
Forest Service, and by A. W. Holt, of Minne- 
apolis. The afternoon will be spent in a tour 
of the city, followed by a dinner dance at 7:09 
p. m. At the dinner there will be five-minute 
talks by Julius Seidel and by James H. Allen, 
interspersed with high class entertainment. The 
speaker of the evening will be C. A. Newton, 
congressman from the tenth Missouri district, 
on ‘‘ Transportation and Rates.’’ ; 

At the Thursday morning session there will 
be a roundtable discussion presided over by 
A. J. Hager, of Lansing, Mich., and J. J. 
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Springman, of the Springman Lumber Co., Al- 
ton, Ill., will lead a discussion on ‘‘ Truck 
Service.’’ Among other discussions will be one 
on advertising, led by L. T. Metz, of Poplar 
Bluff, Mo., and by B. E. Line, secretary of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, of 
Kansas City, on ‘‘ Association Activities.’’ 
These discussions will be followed by the answer- 


‘ ing of various question box queries. A fare- 


well luncheon will be presided over by L. J. 
Meacham, president and general manager of the 
Goodfellow Lumber Co. 


Round trip rates of one and one-half fare 
for the round trip on the certificate plan have 
been made by railroads. M. L. Fitzgibbons, 
sales manager of the Goodfellow Lumber Co., 
is chairman of the transportation committee. 
The outlook is for a large attendance, heavy 
reservation having been made at Hotel Chase, 
the headquarters hotel. 


Veteran Association Secretary Retires 


DENVER, CoLo., March 10.—After serving as 
secretary of the Mountain States Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association for twelve years, R. D. Mundell 
left Denver today for an extended tour over- 
land through the western and southern sections 
of the United States. Mr. Mundell had an- 
nounced his intention of relinquishing his posi- 
tion early in January, but promised to remain 
until March, thus rounding out a long period of 
valuable and successful service for the asso- 
ciation. 

During the winter of 
1912-13 the officers of 
the Mountain States 
association, in  search- 
ing for an able man to 
act as secretary, chose 
R. D. Mundell, of Kan- 








R. D. MUNDELL, 
Denver, Colo. ; 
Retires as Secretary 








sas City, Mo. Although 
the new appointee had 
no previous experience 
in that capacity, he had 
considerable experience 
in the lumber and build- 
ing material business, 
both wholesale and retail. He took up the work 
for the association in Denver, March 1, 1913, 
and has acted as secretary continuously since 
that time. 

When I first entered this work, trade organiza- 
tions were very much misunderstood, related Mr. 
Mundell, telling of his first experience. Both the 
Government and the public in general seemed to 
mistake the purpose of such ventures, and so I 
was not inclined to give much publicity to the 
work we were doing, even though that work was 
legitimate and legal in every way. I did feel, 
however, that a trade organization should be a 
regular service bureau for the members if it 
would serve its purpose. With this end in view 
a traffic department, a personal service depart- 
ment, and an affiliation with a mutual fire insur- 
ance association were started, all of which have 
been of great benefit to the members of our group. 

Although the membership of the Mountain 
States Lumber Dealers’ Association was very 
small when Mr. Mundell first entered upon his 
duties, he has seen that organization grow until 
today it has become well and favorably known 
among the lumber groups of the country. 


When asked his reasons for leaving his 
position, the secretary smiled and replied, ‘‘I 
believe that anyone who has held the same office 
for twelve years is entitled to a change, don’t 
you think so? Besides, I feel that new blood 
would be beneficial also to the association.’’ He 
made this statement despite the fact that he 
18 leaving his present work with the best friend- 
ship of the members who wish him every suc- 
cess because he served them well. 


Mr. Mundell expects ‘‘to knock around over 
the country’’ for some time, as he says, and has 
nothing particularly in view at the present time. 
His address will remain 516 Chamber of Com- 





merce Building, Denver, Colo., until he has an- 
other permanent location. 

‘*My outlook on the conditions in the middle 
West and the, mountain States is very opti- 
mistic,’’ said the secretary, whose fifty-odd years 
seem to sit lightly on his shoulders, and who 
expresses the belief that he has ‘‘many active 
years’’ ahead of him. ‘‘I believe there will 
be considerable increase in building even on 
the farms and in the smaller towns during 1925. 
However, if there are fair crops this year, I 
look for the regular building boom in 1926.’’ 

Mr. Mundell’s successor has not yet been an- 
nounced. 


Coast Delegates to Wholesalers’ Annual 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 7.—The Coast dele- 
gation to the annual convention of the National- 
American Wholesale Lumber Association, in 
Atlantic City March 18 and 19, will include L. 
L. Hillman, of the Lloyd Hillman Lumber Co., 
Seattle; Herbert J. Anderson, of the H. J. An- 
derson Lumber Co., Portland; Charles L. Lind- 
ner, of the Henry D. Davis Lumber Co., Port- 
land, and Roy A. Dailey, Pacifie coast manager 
of the association, with headquarters in Seattle. 
Mr. Anderson and Mr. Lindner are already on 
their way East; Mr. Hillman will leave today, 
and Mr. Dailey will take his departure early 
next week. Each of these representatives will 
be accompanied by his wife. 

A number of topics of direct interest to Coast 
wholesalers will be considered at the convention. 
Mr. Lindner will lead in a discussion of the 
rapidly-broadening field of intercoastal busi- 
ness, outlining problems of mutual interest to 
east coast and west Coast wholesalers. Mr. 
Dailey will present his official report on west 
Coast activities, showing among other points a 
notable increase in the membership of the asso- 
ciation, there having been fifteen recent addi- 
tions in Washington, Oregon and British Co- 
lumbia. He will also demonstrate that the 
merger of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Associa- 
tion and the National-American Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association has been succesful far beyond 
expectations. ‘‘It has attained a solidarity 
not possible in any other way,’’ remarks Mr. 
Dailey. 


American Construction Council 


New York, March 9.—Announcement is made 
that the spring meeting of the American Con- 
struction Council will be held May 8 and 9 at 
the Hotel Biltmore, this city. The general pro- 
gram indicates that among other things a con- 
ference on better building will be held to further 
ways and means of building better homes and 
securing proper housing financing. There will 
also be a national conference on the elimination 
of construction peaks and depressions, to seek 
causes for the seasonal inactivity in building 
construction and to present remedies that have 
been suggested. 


Southwestern Retailers Plan Coast Trip 


Kansas City, Mo., March 9.—The proposal 
for members of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association to take a special trip to the west 
Coast has been received with enthusiasm and 
keen interest, and plans have been made for an 
itinerary to cover many of the most important 
manufacturing points in the West. 

It is planned to leave Kansas City on the 
evening of May 15, at which time a hundred or 
more retail lumbermen and their wives and 
ladies will go to Denver, Colorado Springs, Salt 
Lake City, and thence to San Francisco. After 
seeing all the sights in the Golden Gate city, the 
party will go to Weed, Calif., to visit manufac- 
turing operations there, thence to Portland and 
Vernonia, Ore., where the Oregon-American 
Lumber Co. has recently begun operations, and 
then to Longview, Wash., to visit the plant of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. there and thence to Seat- 
tle, Wash. The Weyerhaeuser mills at Sno- 
qualmie Falls will be visited also. 

The trip to the Coast will end June 6 at Seat- 
tle, and the excursionists may choose any route 
they desire for their return trip. It is estimated 
that the entire cost of the trip—railroad fare, 
meals and hotel, and sightseeing trips—will 
total approximately $280. A complete list of 
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UNUSED TALENTS 


Have Never Made 
Profits or Built 
Large Industries 





‘The easiest course for any 
one to pursue when condi- 
tions are in a state of change, 
as they may be said to exist 
today is to sit idly by and 
wait. But waiting is dan- 
gerous for business just as it 
is for men because it means 
the disintegration of organi- 
zations and loss of contact 
with customers. Few con- 
cerns can drop out of the 
race for three or six months 
without facing a bigger ef- 
fort to regain their connec- 
tions. 


Ofttimes a little change in 
methods might clear the 
way for continuous opera- 
tions. Perhaps the opening 
up of new markets through 
the right kind of advertising 
would turn the trick? 





Advertising is nothing 
more or less than telling 
people about your business 
in a way that will make 
them want to trade with 
you and the more people you 
tell the better chance you 
have of doing business. 


If you manufacture lum- 
ber or machinery and equip- 
ment used by lumbermen, 
you can tell your story to 
more than 13000 lumbermen 
each week in the 


Published in Chicago, IIl. 


READ WHEREVER LUM- 
BER IS CUT OR SOLD. 


- almost exactly 50 per- 











reservations must be in the hands of Secretary 
B. E. Line not later than April 15, so those in- 
tending to go are urged to send in their applica- 
tions at once. 
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Hardwood Grading Rules Discussed 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 10.—Milling-in- 
transit privileges and other railroad problems 
were discussed at the regular monthly meeting 
of the Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s 
Association. The traffic committee was in- 
structed to make a report at the April meeting 
and to have a railroad official present to explain 
the questions. 

The association also took up and discussed the 
suggested changes in the hardwood grading 
rules which are to be considered by the Na- 


tional Hardwood Lumber Association in June. 
J. M. Okoneski, 1 member of the national 
rules committee of the association, will have 


charge of the grading question for the North- 
western association, the members decided. 


60,000 Carloads of Lumber Shipped 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., March 9.—Approximate- 
ly 60,000 carloads of lumber were shipped from 
Jacksonville to different parts of the country 
during the last year by local wholesale lumber- 
men, according to figures compiled by the Jack- 
sonville Wholesale Lumbermen’s Association. 
It is stated that this amount represents one of 
the highest marks in the history of the asso- 
ciation. Officials predict a still greater volume 
during the present year, due to a healthier farm- 


ing condition through the middle West States, 
the largest lumber market in the country. 

The report of the association also stated that 
Jacksonville is retaining its supremacy as a 
wholesale lumber center. More wholesale lum- 
bermen operate in this city, it is recorded, than 
in any other city in Florida, Georgia or North, 
Carolina, and, not including Pensacola, Jackson- 
ville has more wholesale shippers than all the 
rest of Florida combined. 


Calls Attention to Legislative Bills 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., March 7.—C. W. Pinker- 
ton, president of the California Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, and an active factor in the 
work that is being done by the retailers of the 
State, for and against some of the legislation 
that has been proposed at Sacramento, has ad- 
dressed the following communication to members 
of the association: 

Assembly Bill No. 581 and Senate Bill No. 642, 
are practically duplicate measures designed to 
repeal the teeth of the present mechanics Hen 
law, while Assembly Bills Nos. 642 and 585 
are an attempt to add new sections to the present 
law, and are so indefinite and ambiguous in 
as as to make them almost nonunderstand- 
able. 

We have been informed that these bills are 
backed by the State-highway commission, and 
are aimed particularly at public work. 

We appeal to the lumbermen of the State to 
communicate with their representatives, urging 
support in preventing the passing of these bills, 

Senate Bill No. 23, by Mr. Sewell, making it 
a misdemeanor to falsely classify or grade lum. 
ber and building material, has received the 
hearty endorsement of the association. 


Recent Hoo-Hoo Happenings 


Membership Increases 50 Percent 

SEATTLE, WASH., March 7.—Nine weeks ago 
when Alvin Schwager, of the Nettleton Lumber 
Co., officiated as president at the Hoo-Hoo Club 
of Seattle at the initial meeting of that organ- 
ization the signed membership was 161. Today 
the number of names on the roster is 242—~ 
marking an inerease of 


cent. An official bulle- 
tin makes note of the 
fact that the club, 
through the loyal and 
hard work of members 
appointed from its dif- 
ferent branches, handled 
an untprecedent- 
edly large and expensive 
entertainment program 
during the convention of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association in this city, and 
emerged with a slight surplus, instead of the 
usual deficit. Group meetings are being con- 
ducted successfully subsequent to the regular 
luncheons. All in all, the club has shown a 
most remarkable growth—and in the words of 
P. G. Hilditch, secretary-treasurer, it is still 
‘going up.’’ 

One of the pleasing innovations is an identi- 
fication badge, neatly done in black and white, 
on a button three and a half inches wide, to 
be attached to the upper left pocket of the 
member’s coat, with name and business con- 
nection in type easily legible across the dining 
table. At the outset Secretary Hilditch or- 
dered 250 of the buttons, thinking that number 
would be large enough to last some time. But 
with a roster of 242 names, and new members 
coming in at every meeting, it is certain that 
Phil will soon have to place an order for at 
least fifty additional badges. 


To Initiate Big Class of Kittens 


Boston, Mass., March 11.—It is reported on 
good authority that there will be substantial 
additions to the local Hoo-Hoo family on March 
20. Secretary H. E. Lewis, of the Boston Hoo- 
Hoo Club, has transmitted his official advices 
to the international headquarters, announcing 
that Vicegerent Snark B. F. Howe is planning 
an onion bed party for Friday evening, March 
20, and that a large number of neophytes will 
be enrolled on that occasion. 





Hoo-Hoo Headquarters Announcement 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 10.—James H. Allen, 
Snark of the Universe of Hoo-Hoo, will go to 
Kansas City, March 16, to assist in the organ- 
ization of a Hoo-Hoo club at a meeting called 
for that evening by Vicegerent Snark Alfred 
L. Jones. Kansas City Hoo-Hoo have been 
enthused over the idea of a club as a result of 
the efforts of Mr. Jones and an address re- 
cently made by Arthur A. Hood, of Minneapolis, 
formerly Minnesota State Counsellor for Hoo- 
Hoo. Past Snark W. S. Dickason, State Coun- 
sellor J. M. Bernardin, and Edward G. Me- 
Lean ate among the leaders in the movement 
to organize the club, Hoo-Hoo headquarters 
here report. 

Announcement of the appointment of Alton 
J. Hager, of Lansing, Mich., as vice-chairman 
of the American Forest Week Committee, as 
the representative of the ‘‘Friends of the For- 
ests,’’ was made today by Secretary-Treasurer 
Henry R. Isherwood of Hoo-Hoo. The appoint- 
ment was made by Snark Allen. Mr. Hager is 
president of the Hager Lumber Co. and is Su- 
preme Senior Hoo-Hoo. Sixty or more organ- 
izations have agreed to codperate in the observ- 
ance of the ‘‘ week.’’ 

A concatenation for the evening of April 15, 
the first day of the convention of the Arkansas 
Association of Lumber Dealers at Little Rock, 
has been arranged by Rufus J. Williams, of the 
Planters Lumber Co., Vicegerant Snark of the 
Little Rock district. 


@aeaaaaaaanan 


Club to Stage Concat in Ontario 


Detroit, MicH., March 9.—A new Hoo-Hoo 
club will be organized at Windsor, Ont., direct- 
ly across the Detroit River from this city on 
Monday evening, March 16, when a concatena- 
tion and banquet will be held. A class of fifteen 
kittens is scheduled for the initial ceremonies. 
The degree team of the Detroit Hoo-Hoo Club 
will conduct the ritualistic work. Capt. William 
Gressinger, of the Windsor Lumber Co., Vice- 
gerent Snark for Ontario, is in charge of ar- 
rangements for the event. 

Two hundred and twenty-five attended the ban- 
quet of the Detroit Hoo-Hoo Club at the Gen- 
eral Motors Building on Saturday evening, 
March 7. The principal address was made by 
Dr. M. S. Rice, of the Metropolitan Methodist 
Episcopal Church. A motion picture film de- 
picting the production methods of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co. was shown. 
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Nylta Club Committees 


New York, March 9.—The Nylta Club has 
announced committees for 1925 as follows: 

Executive—Frank A. Niles, W. C. Young, Henry 
Boe, Barlow Shuit, P. A. Bossler, James E. Thorn 
ton, Irving Benzing. 

Entertainment—Joe Cashin, Robert Ladue, John 
Roth, Dwight Deyette, Ted Bayer, Chester Stewart. 


Meetings and _ lectures—Wilfred E. Murchie, 
Robert Bamber, Dwight Deyette, P. A. Bossler, 
R. R. Sizer, jr., W. C. Young. 

Reception—Fred Bruce, Louis Pflug, Andrew H. 
Dykes, W. H. MacFarlane, Nick Hoffman, Temple 
Tweedy, Joseph G. Walsh, Walter Umla, J. V. 
Griek, Joseph Masterson. 

Ways and means—F. J. Williams, R. R. Sizer, 
jr. Charles Rosenbrock, Wilbur Young, Robert 
Bamber, W. S. Beckley, jr., Nick Hoffman. 


Publicity and advertising—Joseph Cashin, John 
Roth, W. S. Beckley, jr., James E. Thornton, 
Charles J. McDonald, Thomas Jenkins. 

The first named in each instance is the chair- 
man of his committee. 


Activities of Baltimore Organizations 


BALTIMORE, Mp., March 10.—The Baltimore 
Lumber Exchange, at its quarterly meeting held 
last Monday evening at the Merchants’ Club, 
found little business to transact. The managing 
committee announced that at its monthly meet- 
ing in the afternoon it had been decided to have 
the revised by-laws printed in pamphlet form 
for distribution among the members. 


The Wholesale Lumbermen’s Club is now en- 
gaged in trying out its plan to do away with 
the allowance to customers of ten days’ free 
wharfage on all North Carolina pine brought 
here by steamer. Some of the wholesalers, it is 
now reported, are getting around the action 
taken by granting a rebate of 1 percent, which 
in many cases amounts to more than the wharf- 
age. This, according to others, is a clear eva- 
sion of the established rule and also uncalled 
for by expediency, since it will not serve to bring 
an inerease in the business handled. 


Awards Prizes for Model Homes 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL., March 9.—An interesting 
feature of the regular March meeting of the 
McLean County Lumbermen’s Club in the 
Illinois Hotel, this city, March 6, was the pres 
entation of prizes to students of the Bloom- 
ington high school manual training department 
who took part in thé State and county miodel 
homes contests. 


The Bloomington boys won two prizes in the 
State contest at the thirty-fifth annual conven- 
tion of the Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ 
Association in the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, and 
the local dealers in Bloomington awarded three 
prizes totaling $100 to winners in the Bloom- 
ington contest. 


All of the boys had been invited to attend the 
meeting and they were all present at the dinner 
table. Their instructor, Prof. Wood, was also 
there upon invitation of the local club. Thirty- 
five were seated at the table, the luncheon being 
served under the personal direction of Manager 
Warren, of the Illinois Hotel. 


After the dinner, W. S. Harwood, president 
of the club, took charge and presented the three 
winners in the local contest with checks repre 
senting their cash prizes. 


The first prize of $50 went to John Wurz- 
berger; the second—$30—to Carl Stautz and 
John Steege; the third—¢20—to Arthur Peepo 
and Frank Rouch. Mr. Harwood introduced the 
State secretary and asked him to present the 
prizes to the winners in the State contest. John 
Wurzberger took third place, and his prize was 
$25; Carl Stautz and John Steege were the 
winners of fifth place in the State contest and 
received a check for $10, the presentation being 
made by the State secretary. 


Mr. Harwood asked each of the boys to stand 
and tell about his model—how and where he 
got his ideas and plans and his reasons for 


selecting the type of model constructed. All 
the boys responded. .Prof Wood, their manual 
training instructor, was introduced by Mr. Har- 
wood, and thanked the local club and the State 
association for their interest in the boys and 
for the prizes given. 

This presentation of prizes to high school 
students at a meeting of dealers is something 
new. It was very pleasant and the association 
was a liappy one for all who participated. The 
boys were pleased immensely and no doubt the 
incident has made an impression upon them 
which will help in the remainder of their school 
work and in the sterner things of life that follow. 


After this part of the program was completed, 
the club proceeded to the business session and 
an hour or two was profitably spent in discuss- 
ing topics pertaining to the trade. 

Officers elected follow: 

President—W. S. Harwood. 

Vice president—H. C. Baumgart. 

Secretary-treasurer—E. P. Krum. 


This club holds regular meetings in the Lli- 
nois hotel, Bloomington, the first Friday of 
each month and is always glad to have visiting 
dealers and traveling salesmen attend. 


Central Illinoisans in Snappy Session 


Paxton, ILu., March 9.—The Central Illinois 
Club held a live meeting at the Paxton Hotel, 
this city, Thursday evening, March 5, with a 
good attendance and a program that was snappy 
and interesting. 

An evening dinner was served by the hotel 
management, all the members of the Club being 
seated at one table, and the meeting was held 
in the dining room. George Preston, of Elliott, 
president of the club, presided, and Fred A. 
Miller, of Gibson City, officiated as secretary. 

The time was largely occupied with a dis 
cussion of the subject ‘‘Credits and Collee- 
tions.’’ There were no set speeches and the 
meeting resolved itself into a roundtable dis- 
cussion with practically every dealer in attend- 
ance taking part. 

This is one of the older local clubs in the 





State and the meetings are always well attended - 


and very enjoyable. 


Nylta Governing Board Dines 


New York, March 10.—Members of the board 
of governors of the Nylta Club were guests of 
Frank A. Niles, founder of Nylta; Frederick 
J. Bruce, former president, and Jack Paterson, 
present head of the organization, last night at 
dinner in the New York Athletic Club. 

A special meeting of the governors was held 
after dinner, at which Temple Tweedy was 
elected second vice president, a position recently 
created. Mr. Tweedy is connected with the 
Thomson Lumber Co., Manhattan wholesaler, 
and has been an enthusiastic Nylta worker ever 
since the club was organized. 

Another feature of the occasion was the pres 
entation of a gold fountain pen to Joseph 
Cashin, editor of the Nylta publication and a 
member of the board, in appreciation of his 
services in behalf of the club. After the feast 
and meeting were over, the governors watched 
a series of amateur bouts conducted by the New 
York Athletic Club. 

Another well-attended meeting of Nylta was 
held last Friday night at the clubrooms, 17 
West Forty-sixth Street, when Edward P. Ivory, 
of the California White & Sugar Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association was principal speaker. 
It was Mr. Ivory’s second appearance before 
the club. 

The new board of governors of Nylta is com 
posed of Robert S. Ladue, Nick Hoffman, Ches- 
ter Stewart, Joseph Cashin, John Roth, Ryland 
R. Sizer, William S. Beckley, jr., Charles R. 
Rosenbrock, Ted Bayer, Phil Bossler, Wilbur 
Young, Robert J. Bamber, Irving Benzing, 
Dwight Deyette, Barlow Shuitt, James E. 
Thornton, William C. Young and Henry G. Boe. 








Reduce Your 
Struggle Against Waste 


By using the 
celebrated 


N. S. 
APRON 


Itinsures longer wear 

i and maximum advertis- 
% ing reward. 

im |) It is used until worn 
out,—- never thrown 
away. 

Costs no more than 
the common sort. 






Right Now is the Best 
TIME TO BUY 


Get a line on **Green Duck’’ for 1925. 


The Allied Belting Co. 


Dept. B-1 GREENVILLE, OHIO 












TheBESSLER 


MovableStairway 
Looks Good to Everybody 


—to the architect planning for more space 
—to the builder who finds it easy to install 
—to the owner who finds it easy to pay for. 


Details of our Proposition Gladly Supplied. 


The Bessler Movable Stairway Co. 


General Offices: 1903 E. Market St., Akron, O. 
New York Office: 220 E. 41st St. 








For 37 years Swisher-Made Log Hammers 
and Lumber Marking Devices have been 
standard, that is why-— 


Swisher Log Hammers 
Stand the Gaff ! 


We make many styles; L. H. 25 
preferred in many camps be- 
cause the pick point is helpful in 
grading. Every tool unsurpassed 
for design and balance. Send 
specifications tor estimate and 
enjoy manufacturers’ prices. 


Special folder for Lumbermen (No. 
AL3) illustrates and describes 
hundreds of stems you use every day. 


The R. D. Swisher Mfg. Co. 


Style LH25 
411-413. Clinton St., | CHICAGO, ILL. ~~ 
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CI PITTSBURGA C3 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers o1 


$ee=2 Hardwoods 


Kentucky and 
West Virginia 
White and Western Pine 
West Coast Products 
N.C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
Spruce and Hemlock 





BRANCH OFFICES: 





New York City, 43 Wall St. 
Chicago, Ill., 1216 Fisher Bldg. 
Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bid; 
Detroit, Mich., Dime Savings Bank Bldg. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
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saeth High Grade. BASE AND 
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1530-35 Oliver Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Largest Cruising House in America 
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Importance of Forestry to Agriculture 


On Wednesday Secretary of Agriculture 
Jardine placed the Department of Agriculture 
squarely behind American Forest Week. He 
emphasized the importance of forestry to the 
farmer and small landowner, declaring that one- 
third of all forest land in the United States 
is in the form of small woodlots. Secretary 
Jardine’s statement follows: 

The President by his proclamation has desig- 
nated April 27-May 3 as the period which should be 
observed this year as American Forest Week. The 
Department of Agriculture, through the Forest 
Service, for four years has carried the burden of 
making this annual observance a matter of na- 
tional importance. This year, I am glad to say, 
a committee of patriotic citizens and organizations, 
headed by Frank O. Lowden, of Illinois, has as- 
sumed the direction of this annual educational 
campaign. 

This does not mean that the Department of Agri- 
culture will in any way slacken its efforts to bring 
forestry home to every citizen. On the contrary, 
this department will be represented in the cam- 
paign by the Forest Service, the bureau of plant 
industry, and the biological survey, these three 
bureaus serving on the general forest week commit- 
tee along with the other organizations. 

When American citizens more fully realize the 
rapid rate at which this nation’s timber resources 
are being exhausted a national forestry policy with 
Federal, State and local governments all perform- 
ing their part will be assured. The Clarke-McNary 
Forestry Act opens the door. 

About 80,000,000 acres of idle forest land in the 
United States must be put to work growing timber 
crops. Man-caused forest fires, which every year 
sweep about 8,000,000 acres of forest land, must 
be stopped by an awakened public. Our produc- 
tive forests must be made permanent sources of 
timber supply through intelligent management. 

Farmers, especially, should be awake to our 
country’s forestry needs. One-third of all our for- 
est land is in the form of farm woodlots and small 
holdings. Farmers also are the greatest single 
class of wood users. These are sufficient reasons 
why forestry is of prime importance to agricultural 
interests in all parts of the country. 

The observance of American Forest Week in 
every American community will help put the 
United States on the road to what this nation 
greatly needs—a real national policy of forestry. 


Building Trades’ Wages 

A movement is under way in the national 
capital to head off demands for increased wages 
on the part of the building trades. Local build- 
ers have been in conference to discuss ways 
and means of preventing additional increases, 
in anticipation of demands from several of the 
trades. Builders feel that wages in the build- 
ing trades here are now, if anything, too high. 


Winter Construction Movement 


Dr. John M. Gries, chief of the Division of 
building and housing, has advised Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover that the movement to increase 
the amount of winter construction work is being 
pushed with vigor by local groups of business 
men and others connected with the building 
industry. Business men all over the country are 
aroused to the importance of stabilizing the 
building industry, Dr. Gries reported. Their 
activities are directed toward investigating 
local conditions in their communities and plan- 
ning their future construction accordingly. 
Such activities, he adds, are the keystone of 
the program for lengthening the construction 
season. The report discusses the progress made 
in New York, Philadelphia, Wilmington, Del., 
Cleveland, St. Louis and other cities. 

Municipalities with Zoning Ordinances 

Dr. Gries states that on Jan. 1, 1925, a total 
of 320 municipalities in this country, with an 
aggregate population of more than 24,000,000, 
had zoning ordinances in effect. The list is 
headed by New York, Chicago, Boston, Balti- 
more, Pittsburgh and Los Angeles and runs 
down to the smallest villages. During 1924 a 
total of 62 municipalities adopted zoning regu- 
lations. Of the total number of zoned munici- 








palities, 199 have zoned comprehensively, regu- 
lating the use, height and area of buildings, 
while 121 do not go quite so far, many regulat- 
ing only the use of buildings and some few 
regulating the use and area and height of build- 
ings. Of the 68 largest cities in the country, 44 
have zoning ordinances in effect. Of the com- 
bined population of all the cities having over 
25,000 inhabitants, 62 percent are receiving the 
benefits of zoning. 


Statistics on Pulp Wood Consumption 


Preliminary statistics compiled by the census 
bureau in codperation with the Forest Service 
show that the total quantity of pulp wood con- 
sumed by 142 mills in 1924 was 3,346,129 cords, 
compared with 3,238,675 cords in 1923. The 
production of wood pulp by these mills last 
year aggregated 2,134,035 tons, against 2,031,- 
452 tons in 1923. These plants consumed about 
57 percent of the total quantity of pulp wood 
used in 1923, and it may be presumed that their 
consumption of wood in 1924 was proportion- 
ately about the same. The returns for these 
mills indicate that the total consumption of 
pulp wood in 1924 will exceed the 1923 total by 
about 3.3 percent, indicating an aggregate con- 
sumption of more than 6,000,000 cords of wood. 


Farm Ownership in Northern States 


In an address Monday Dr. L. C. Gray, econo- 
mist of the Department of Agriculture, stated 
that only a small percentage of farm landlords 
in the northern States own more than one or 
two farms. About nine-tenths of these land- 
lords are residents of the same county in which 
their farms are located, or of an adjoining 
county. More than a fourth of the tenants in 
these States are related to the landlords by 
blood or marriage. 

The great majority of the northern landlords 
have grown up from the soil and have achieved 
farm ownership by hard work and thrift, said Dr. 
Gray. A large proportion have become landlords 
as an incident of retirement in old age from the 
labors ,of farming. Another large group are still 
active farmers. Most of the landlords, both in 
the North and in the South, are maintaining more 
or less active supervision over the conduct of farm 
operations, giving their tenants the benefit of their 
experience. 

If one may make exception of a few “show” 
farms owned by wealthy capitalists, there has 
been as yet no important tendency toward the in- 
vestment of city wealth in the building up of large 
landed estates. 


Funds for National Park Highways 


Secretary of the Interior Work has appor- 
tioned funds totaling $2,500,000 for the con- 
struction of improved roads and trails in the 
various national parks and national monuments. 
The apportionment includes $175,000 for Se- 
quoia National Park, California, where the 
money will be spent on the reconstruction, con- 
struction and surfacing of The General’s High- 
way from the Middle Fork entrance through to 
the magnificent grove of giant sequoia trees 
known as ‘‘Giant Forest.’’ The entire appro- 
priation will be used to improve existing roads 
and trails and build new ones, all tending to 
make these great scenic wonders and play- 
grounds of the people more accessible. 


Bulletin on Chilean Lumber Trade 


‘¢Forest Resources and Lumber Industry of 
Chile’’ is the title of Trade Information Bulle- 
tin No. 324, just issued by the bureau of 
foreign and domestic commerce, Department of 
Commerce. The author is Ralph H. Ackerman, 
American commercial attaché, Santiago. The 
bulletin is issued with a view of giving lumber 
exporters in this country a picture of the gen- 
eral conditions in the Chilean lumber trade, of 
the markets that have been taken over by 
domestic lumber and of the markets that are 
still open to imported lumber. Approximately 
nine-tenths, by value, of Chile’s imports of 
manufactured and unmanufactured lumber 
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come from the United States. The report goes 
into logging, milling and woodworking and will 
be of interest also to machinery and other 
supply firms. 


Additions to Eastern National Forests 


The National Forest Reservation Commission 
at a recent meeting authorized the purchase at 
an average price of $4.77 an acre of 12,817 acres 
in the eastern States, of which 6,573 acres are 
in Tennessee, 4,258 acres in Pennsylvania, 900 
acres in Virginia, 287 acres in North Carolina, 
66 acres in Georgia, 300 acres in Alabama, and 
428 acres in Arkansas. 


W. W. Ashe, secretary of the National Forest 
Reservation Commission, states that these pur- 
chases bring the total area, the purchase of 
which has been authorized during the current 
fiscal year, up to 247,067 acres and increase the 
total area acquired in the fourteen years during 
which purchases have been made to 2,593,421 
acres, at an average price of $4.96 an acre. Of 
the area being acquired during the current year, 
more than 30,000 acres are in Pennsylvania, 17,- 
000 in Virginia, 66,000 in Tennessee, 24,400 in 
North Carolina, 40,000 in Georgia, 5,900 in Ala- 
bama, 1,700 in Arkansas, 3,800 in West Virginia, 
22,000 in South Carolina, and 21,600 in New 
Hampshire. 

On account of the fact that the National Park 
Commission, appointed by the secretary of the 
interior, has under consideration the location 


of a national park in the Smoky Mountains, the 
National Forest Reservation Commission re- 
scinded its action taken in 1911 for the estab- 
lishment of a #moky Mountain national forest. 
This permits freedom of action by the park 
commission in considering this region for a 
national park. 


(sea a@aaanaaaae 

New Sawmill for Indian Reservation 

Construction of a new, modern, concrete saw- 
mill on the Menominee Indian reservation in 
Wisconsin at a cost of approximately $275,000 
will be started at once, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Department of the Interior. 
It will replace the old mill at Neopit, destroyed 
by fire last October. For the last fifteen years 
the Menominee Indians have been operating a 
sawmill, manufacturing lumber from logs cut 
on their reservation. The average annual profit 
on the operation has amounted to $100,000 with 
an investment of $1,000,000, including about 
twenty miles of standard gage railroad, three 
locomotives, logging cars and other rolling 
stock. The second deficiency act carries an 
appropriation of $275,000 for the new mill, and 
construction will be rushed in order that the 
Indians may resume operations next fall. The 
Menominee reservation contains more than 
200,000 acres, about half of it covered with 
an excellent stand of hardwoods, hemlock and 
pine, which is being cut by the Indians them- 
selves and manufactured into finished timber 
products. 
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Important Ruling in Rate Case 


MonTGOMERY, ALA., March 9.—In a decision 
handed down recently by Judge Walter B. Jones, 
of the circuit court of Montgomery, in the case 
of the W. L. Shepherd Lumber Co. (Ine.) vs. 
the Atlantic Coast Line, the court ruled that 
suits for recovery of overcharges in interstate 
commerce are within the jurisdiction of the 
State courts. The hearing consumed two days 
and was the outgrowth of a suit to recover 
$20.88 which the Shepherd company alleged was 
an overcharge on a shipment of lumber from 
LaPine, Ala., to Perth Amboy, N. J., in May, 
1921. The plaintiff also contended that $1,000 
attorneys’ fees should be paid by the defendant 
company under provisions of an act of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. At the conclusion 
of the hearing, Judge Jones ruled that the cir- 
cuit court had jurisdiction to try the case, and 
took under advisement the rate overcharge al- 
legation and the question of payment of attor- 
neys’ fees. 

R. C. Copeland, traffic manager of the W. L. 
Shepherd Lumber Co., who was instrumental in 
bringing the issue before the court, in comment- 
ing on the case says: 


There were several important principles involved. 
We have shown by court procedure that the State 
courts have jurisdiction where an overcharge in 
rate is involved on an interstate shipment. The 
carriers have fought vigorously in an effort to keep 
this case from being tried in the State court here. 
This case consumed two days in trial, most of the 
first day being occupied by attorneys’ argument 
in an endeavor to show the railroads that under 
the Interstate Commerce Act it was only necessary 
that shippers go to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
Mission or in the Federal court where a question of 
unreasonableness or discriminatory rates were in- 
volved ; or in other words, adjustment of rates and 
where a question of fact of what a rate is was in- 
volved, and that in the latter cases unquestionably 
4 shipper had a right to handle the matter through 
a State court. The court ruled in our favor and 
we have established a precedent showing that we 
are at liberty from now on to handle such cases 

the State court. 

Another important feature involved was our 
contention that a carrier necessarily had to re- 
= a rate up to a gateway or junction, and the 
4riff so stipulates, to prevent shippers from using 
other routes, or short haul them so to speak. This 
shipment was made from LaPine, Ala., May 29, 

1, and originally consigned to Roanoke, Va., 
48 a diverting point, routed Winston-Salem South 
una and Norfolk & Western and instructions 
Panced with the Atlantic Coast Line to divert to 
Sab Amboy, N. J., a water-competitive rate point. 
© this point Agent Glenn’s eastern lumber tariff 
on; 3 1.C.C. A-192 provided routing only via 
orfolk Pinners point, or Portsmouth, Va.’ No 
ten was made as to how the car traveled up 
a orfolk, and therefore from a legal interpretation 
the tariff and in accordance with all rules of the 


Interstate Commerce Commission we had a right 

to move this car via Roanoke, Va., and Norfolk 

in connection with the Winston-Salem South Bound 

and the Norfolk & Western railroads, those lines 

ae participating carriers to the tariff in ques- 
on. 

If the car was not routed through Norfolk, or 
routed through some other gateway by the carriers, 
shippers are protected by reason of the fact that 
the lower rate, or the water-competitive rate route 
was accessible, and could have been properly used 
on said car which could not have passed Roanoke, 
Va., before being diverted. 


Submits Report in Western Pine Case 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 10.—In a tentative 
report in Docket No. 12,780—Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association et al. vs. Director General, 
as Agent, Ann Arbor Railroad Co. et al.—Ex- 
aminer Myron Witters recommends that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission find that the carload 
minima on lumber and rules in connection there- 
with from points in Oregon, Washington, Idaho 
and Montana to Transcontinental territory prior 
to, during and after the period of Federal control 
were not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful, and 
that the complaint be dismissed. 

The examiner points out that the carload minima 
under attack were the subject of a general in- 
vestigation initiated by the commission April 9, 
1918, known as the Carload Minima Case. The 
commission initiated the investigation on its own 
motion prior to the date of the filing of informal 
complaints covered in the instant case. The for- 
mal complaint in Docket No. 12,780, he adds, was 
filed April 6, 1921. In the Carload Minima Case 
the commission held that the cubical capacity 
minima in effect was unreasonable as applied to 
pine, fir, hemlock, larch and spruce lumber and 
articles taking Group D rates. Reasonable minima 
based on the length of cars loaded to full visible 
capacity were prescribed, and also a rule govern- 
ing the minima to be applied where a larger car 
was furnished than ordered by the shipper. Com- 
plainants in the Western Pine Case state that the 
minima prescribed in the general case are satis- 
factory, according to the examiner. 

The principal question presented in the present 
case is whether the minima and rules attacked 
were unreasonable prior to the effective date of 
the commission’s order in the Carload Minima 
Case, and whether reparation should be awarded 
on the basis of the minima and rules therein 
prescribed. He holds that this question was passed 
on in Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. vs. Director 
General, the commission denying reparation, say- 
ing, ‘‘The record, however, does not establish 
the conditions of the loading at time of shipment 
with sufficient accuracy to sustain an award of 
reparation.” 

Examiner Witters states that the commission 
has repeatedly found that reparation will not or- 
dinarily be awarded on the basis of a finding made 
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Line 


No line of ladders 
is being sold more 
successfully by retail 
lumber dealers than 
Babcock Spruce Ladders. 
Ask some of your dealer 
friends in other cities what 
kind of ladders they sell. 


Send for the Babcock Catalog. 
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We Can 
SHIP 


Straight Cars— Mixed Cars or L.C. L. 


of the following woods: — 


ASH - BASSWOOD 
BIRCH-SOFT ELM 

HARD MAPLE-OAK-SPRUCE 
WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 
“Sure Fi’ MAPLE AND 

BIRCH FLOORING 

WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Foster-Latimer 


MELEN, =§=Lumber Co. 


WIS. 


Rotary Cut 
Northern 
Veneers/ Bi 


FURNITURE manufacturers and _ factory 
buyers who insist on having high —_— 
e are 


Try 
Us 














veneers should send us their orders. 
specialists in Northern Veneers. 


We also manufacture Northern Pine, Spruce, 
Hemlock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath and 
Shingles, which we ship in straight cars and 
cargoes or mixed with our ‘‘Peerless Brand’”’ 
Rock Maple, Beech or Birch Flooring. 


Get Our Prices, 
The Northwestern Cooperage 


Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 
Chicago Office: 812 Monadnock Block. 


















The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Hemlock “x, Hardwood 
Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Northern Forest Products 














Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW MICHIGAN 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 


BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 
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VON PLATEN-FOX COPANY 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
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in a general investigation resulting in a wide- 
spread readjustment of rates prior to the effective 
date of its order. Several cases are cited in sup- 
port of this contention. He also states that com- 
plainants in the instant case introduced only a 
partial list of shipments and that mere reference 
to informal complaints could not be accepted as 
evidence. 
'‘ae@aaaaaaaan 


Revenue Freight Loading Data 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 10.—Revenue freight 
loadings for the first nine weeks in 1925 were the 
greatest for any corresponding period on record, 
amounting to 8,070,319 cars, according to reports 
filed today by the carriers with the car service 
division of the American Railway Association. 
This was an increase of 144,230 cars or 1.8 percent 
over the corresponding period in 1924 and 416,131 
cars or 5.4 percent over the corresponding period 
in 1923. 

For the week of Feb. 28, 862,910 cars were 
loaded with revenue freight, a decrease of 62,385 
cars under the preceding week, due to the observ- 
ance throughout the country of Washington’s 
Birthday on Monday, Feb. 28. ‘This also was a 
decrease of 81,604 cars under the corresponding 
week last year and a decrease of 55,714 cars under 
the corresponding week in 1923, as those weeks did 
not contain a holiday. 

Forest products totaled 79,428 cars, 3,602 cars 
under the week before and 2,085 cars under last 
year. Compared with the corresponding week two 
years ago it was an increase of 3,466 cars. 


Grain and grain products loading amounted to 
38,165 cars, a decrease of 2,877 cars under the 
week before and 13,001 cars under the same week 
last year. It was also a decrease of 6,804 cars 
under two years ago. In the western districts 
alone, grain and grain products loading totaled 
25,185 cars, a decrease of 8,561 cars under the 
corresponding week last year. 

Coal loading totaled 150,629 cars, a decrease 
of 14,730 cars under the preceding week and 35,824 
cars under the same week last year. Compared 
with the same week two years ago it also was a 
decrease of 42,919 cars. 


Equipment Inquiries and Orders 


In the latest issue of Railway Age inquiries 
and orders placed by the railroads are reported 
as follows: 


INQUIRIES—-The Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern, for 300 refrigerator cars; Missouri Pacific, 
for 2,250 underframes for gondola cars and 250 
underframes for box cars. 


OrpERS—The Central Vermont, 12 steel under- 
frames for caboose cars and 20 steel underframes 
for refrigerator milk cars with American Car & 
Foundry Co.; The Charleston & Western Carolina, 
100 box cars with Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co.; The Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, 250 
“~— cars and 500 box cars, with Pullman Car 
& Manufacturing Corporation; The Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel & Iron Co., 75 hopper cars of 55 tons’ ca- 
pacity and 35 steel gondola cars of 55 tons’ ¢a- 
pacity, wtih Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 


News of Forestry Activities 


Commercial Forest Reserves Proposed 


Detroit, Micu., March 9.—Commercial forest 
reserves by registration in which the ad valorem 
tax on cut-over timber lands will not be made 
applicable until such time as second growth 
timber is marketable are set up in a bill intro- 
dueed into the Michigan Senate. The bill, 
which has been fostered by the State Conserva- 
tion department, is designed to stem the tide to 
the State books of delinquent tax lands in the 
cut-over areas. Under the bill those owners 
who registered their land as a commercial forest 
reserve would be freed from the annual ad 
valorem tax, but would pay a specific tax of 
from 5 to 12% cents an acre, as determined by 
the conservation department. The full term 
of registration as a commercial reserve would 
be 30 years for hardwood land and 20 years for 
softwood land. The owners, if they kept their 
lands registered for the full term, would pay 
the State 25 percent of the full stumpage value 
of the winter ¢ut, of which half would go into 
the State treasury and the rest to the county 
in which the reserve was located. Fees are 
provided for withdrawals of lands from reserve 
during shorter periods, ranging from 15 to 25 
years. 


Two New Reforestation Bills 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 10.—Minnesota 
is working out a program which seeks to en- 
courage reforestation and to conserve the avail- 
able supply of timber. Already the legislature 
has passed a bill providing for a constitutional 
amendment which would change the taxing base 
on lands to foster growth of trees. The amend- 
ment was rejected at the last election and is to 
be resubmitted at the next session. Two addi- 
tional bills have appeared in the upper house 
of the legislature which dovetail into the gen- 
eral plan. Both are by Senator J. E. Diesen, 
of Cloquet, Minn. 

One of the Diesen bills provides that the sale 
of norway and white pine on State lands be 
suspended until July 1, 1929, and that spruce 
tree cutting on State lands be limited to 10,000 
cords in any one year. In the meantime the 
timber board is required to make a survey to 
determine the availability of timber on State 
lands. 

Another bill would establish a nursery at the 
Cloquet forestry experimental station, which 
would enable the station to sell to individuals 
2,500,000 trees, now from 1 to 4 years old, at 
10 percent above the cost. Sales now are lim- 
ited to political subdivisions and to parks. <Ac- 
cording to Senator Diesen his new plan would 
encourage reforestation by farmers. 

The whole program is predicated on the the- 


ory that the reforestation amendment will be 
adopted at the next election and that the State 
then will be in position to establish a definite 
reforestation and forestry program. 


Foresters to Hold Five-Day Meeting 


DuLutTH, MInn., March 10.—Forestry super- 
visors, rangers and patrolmen of three of the 
largest national forests in the United States 
are scheduled to meet at Cass Lake, Minn., on 
March 30 to April 3 to confer with district and 
national forestry officers. Col. A. S. Peck, dis- 
trict forester for the second national forest 
district, with headquarters at Denver, Colo., will 
head a party from four districts. The meeting 
will last five days, and for the first three days 
the time will be devoted to the discussion of 
forest work in general. During the last two 
days the subject of fire prevention will be 
stressed. 

Representatives from the three national for- 
ests will be in attendance as follows: Michigan 
—Supervisor Schreck and representatives John- 
son, Barnes, Grossbeck, Dayharsh. Minnesota 
——Supervisor Marshall and representatives Peth- 
eram, Cummings, Farley, Soderbeck, Groesbeck. 
Superior national forest—Supervisor Richey 
and representatives Kelly, Barker, Carneey, 
Crow, Denley, Legat, Mulligan, Outzen, Valen- 
tine. 


Farmers for Farm Forestry 


New ORLEANS, La., March 9.—The division 
of forestry, Louisiana conservation department, 
announces that the police jury of Washington 
Parish last Friday approved reforestation con- 
tracts involving twelve small tracts in that par 
ish, their total area being 1,390 acres. The own- 
ers, it is understood, are farmers who are go- 
ing in for farm forestry, by undertaking re- 
forestation of small tracts not now used or 
needed for other purposes. The conservation 
department is building up a farm forestry or- 
ganization to codperate with the Federal Gov- 
ernment under the terms of the Clarke-McNary 
law. In Washington Parish there are now twen- 
ty-one farmers who have placed their lands under 
reforestation contracts. The department also 
has issued another warning to timberland own- 
ers engaged in logging, urging their compliance 
with the law requiring seed-trees to be left on 
every cut-over tract. The statute was enacted 
to facilitate natural reforestation, and the de- 
partment is charged with its enforcement. 


MARYLAND produced 12 percent of the timber 
used within its boundaries in 1922 and only 6 
percent in 1923. 
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The World Has Changed 


The world has changed a lot of ways, 
And some say for the better; 

But some still mourn the good old days 
Before the young go-getter 

Had filled us full of push and pep 
And taught us methods slicker 

For livin’ at a faster step, 
And also dyin’ quicker. 


We used to learn some simple rules, 
To read, to write, to figger, 
But now the kids come home from schools 
More up-to-date and bigger; 
And everything you want to know 
The kids are glad to tell it; 
Yes, they know ev’rything that’s so, 
But don’t know how to spell it. 


The songs we used to sing appear 
Old-fashioned now, and funny; 

Now ‘‘Red Hot Mama’s’’ what you hear, 
And all about ‘‘mah honey.’’ 

If ‘*‘Home, Sweet Home’’ you tried to sing, 
What eye would ever glisten? 

For who to sing of home would try 
With no one home to listen? 


The world is different than when 
We spent the days of childhood: 
We used to roam the wildwood then, 

But now there ain’t no wildwood. 
There ain’t no bucket now at all, 

There ain’t no moss to moss it; 
Our children merely will recall 

The gurgle of a faucet. 


The world has changed a lot of ways, 
With radios and tractors. 

And now we go to see the plays 
But never see the actors. 

The music now is mostly jazz, 
The jazz is mostly saxes. 

Now twice as much a fellah has, 
And ten times more of taxes. 


The world has changed. Some say for good, 
Some say we’re getting awful. 
We’re doin’ things we never would, 
And think they’re right and lawful. 
We’re not much worser, you and I; 
It’s only this, I’m hopin’: 
The things we did upon the sly 
We’re doin’ in the open. 


Between Trains 
New KENSINGTON, Pa.—The Aluminum Co. 
of America turned over its cafeteria tonight to 


the Chamber of Commerce for its annual dinner. 
It was a delight to be here again of course, as 


-it was to be in all these towns, but it was an 


especial delight to see this codperation between 
the town and its largest corporation. We have 
found it so just about everywhere—with the 
American Rolling Mill Co. at Middletown, Ohio, 
for example, and with many others we could 
mention. The point is this: If a great corpor- 
ation, with millions at its back, can’t afford to 
get along without the local chamber of com- 
merce, how in the world can the man with only 
thousands, perhaps only hundreds, afford to do 
so? The answer is, he can’t. He can’t get 
along without the town, and the town can’t get 
along without its community organizations. 

It is needless to say that R. S. Woodward, the 
local lumberman, was among those present, and 
W. J. Donoughe came over from Verona to be 
present also. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—It is seldom that a secre- 
tary’s report is received with cheers, but that 
almost happened when Don Montgomery made 
his today at the thirty-fifth annual of the Wis- 
consin Retail Lumbermen’s Association. It was 
When he reported that 91 percent of the yards 
in the State are members of the organization, 
the association having passed the 800-mark. No 











wonder President William Fountain, of Apple- 
ton, sparkled. The mutual fire insurance asso- 
ciation made just as good a showing, and then 
reélected President W. O. Hoffman, of Ft. At- 
kinson, who has been president ever since before 
Atkinson had a fort. 

We were able to stick around for only one 
day, but it seemed the most interesting event of 
the session was the presentation by the hemlock 
manufacturers of the idea that Wisconsin yards, 
all other things being equal, ought to give pref- 
erence to Wisconsin lumber. When they got 
through we felt like standing up and singing 
‘*On, Wisconsin,’’ which, we are sorry to say, 
we sing better than some people in Wisconsin 
do, although we live in Illinois, when we are 
there. 

Edward Hines made the opening address to 
the jury, and called as witnesses C. C. Collins, 
Charles Goodman and W. A. Holt. Ed. Hines 
used to sell lumber on the road, and on this 
oceasion he certainly sold Wisconsin lumber to 
Wisconsin lumbermen. So did Collins and the 
others. Charlie Goodman told a story about a 
horse, the horse being on the hemlock manufac- 
turers, and Arthur Holt showed how the mar- 
keting of hemlock indirectly serves the cause 
of conservation. 

On motion the retailers appointed a committee 
to confer with the manufacturers on a propo- 
sition for an advertising campaign for Wis- 
consin hemlock, although ‘‘confer’’ seemed an 
unfortunate word on this occasion, or any men- 
tion of fir whatever. 

Would that we had room to mention all those 
present, from the youngest to the oldest, or in 
other words from Kit right down the line. Any- 
way they were all there. But here is the best of 
all: Over one hundred lumberwomen sat down 
at the luncheon of the ladies’ auxiliary. No- 
where in the world has the feminine side of 
the convention been as finely arranged and or- 
ganized as at Wisconsin. 


Boston, Mass.—The Massachusetts Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association held its annual 
convention at the City Club today. Down here 
they hold a bang-up convention and do it all in 
one day, with the heavy firing by the big guns 
heard during the morning session, the whole 
thing winding up with a noon dinner which runs 
until four or five o’clock, during which the lady 
fire-crackers are shot off. On this occasion we 
were doubled with Fred Ludwig, of Reading, 
Pa., that sterling young orator and lumberman, 
who grew up among the Pennsylvania Dutch, 
with considerable benefit to both. 

Paul Collier, who conceived and carried 
through the League of Nations, that is the par- 
ticular League of Nations that embraces the 
retail lumber associations of New York and 
points east, of course came over from Rochester. 
President Fred Basley, of Newtonville, thought 
he was going to escape another term, but it was 
done so quickly Fred hardly knew it. Likewise 
Wayland Wood, of Worcester (there’s a name 
to try on your saxophone) was reélected secre- 
tary, and the funds of the organization were 
left in the hands of Roscoe Bicknell, of the same 
fair city. 

It’s a great thing to be able to crank up the 
henry in the morning, drive in, hear a lot of two- 
handed oratory, inhale some soup and other 
things, hear some more oratory, say hello to all 
your friends and goodby, and be back home to 
your wife the same evening before time and 
beyond suspicion. 

We have observed a good many conventions 
in our time (lumber conventions, y’understand, 
not the conventions), and we never have seen 
why it was that the crowd was turned loose at 
noon, and then rounded up again in the after- 
noon, or as many of them as possible, when they 
could be kept together with a feed at noon that 
would cost them less money and afford them 
more fun than yelling for service in some far- 
flung restaurant far from the convention hall. 
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MADE RIGHT 
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sre ALWAYS IN THE 
MARKET TO BUY— 


Long and Short Leaf Sizes and 

Boards. 

Short Leaf Casing and Base. 
Also:— 


1x4 K. D. B & Better Rough. 
1x4 to 12”—6, 8 & 10’ Rough. 


Flooring, Ceiling and Siding 
Oregon & California White & Sugar Pine 














Send us your stock and price list. 


Chas. F. Felin & Co., Inc. 
Old York Road & ButlerSt., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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La acl 99 
Flooring 


has made money 
for otherdealers. 
St will make 


money for you, 


Buy it in mixed cars with our 


SOUTHERN PINE 


YARD AND SHED STOCK 


If you want big values, 
try Carter-Kelley stock. 


Carter Kelley 
Lumber Co. 


MANNING, TEXAS 











Texas Hardwood 


Yellow Pine Lumber 











Try Us When You Want:— 


OAK GUM 
HICKORY 
ELM ASH 
CYPRESS 
YELLOW PINE 


Dimension Stock a Specialty. 




















Boynton Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers LUFKIN, TEXAS 


holesalers 














Have’ You ns. ional Stock List’ ? 


If not—drop us a line today so that you 
can takeadvantage of our‘‘Specials’’ in 


Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


ASH, SOFT ELM, OAK, TUPELO, RED and 
SAP GUM, MAGNOLIA, RED CYPRESS 


KEITH LUMBER Co. 








\.__ 547-551 Keith Bldg., BEAUMONT, TEXAS e 











Business Changes 


ARKANSAS, Little Rock—East Arkansas Lumber 
Co., with general offices in Little Rock and branches 
in twenty-one cities in three States, has purchased the 
plant and properties of the Southern Lumber Co., of 
Jonesboro. 


OALIFORNIA. La Mesa—La Mesa Heights Lumber 
Store and La Mesa Lumber Co. succeeded by Park 
Lumber Co. 

San Francisco—Buchanan Lumber Co. changing name 
to Buchanan & Russell (Inc.) 


FLORIDA. Fort Landerdale—Gate City Planing Mill 
Co. changing name to Gate City Sash & Door Co. 


GEORGIA. Hawkinsville—Miller Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Jones-Langford Lumber Co. 
Grange—R. W. Bolling Lumber Co. succeeded by 
W. 8. Askew Co. 
ILLINOIS. Erie—Osborne Lumber Co. succeeded by 
B. M. Osborne. 


KANSAS. Le Roy—Harris Anderson Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Finley Lumber Co. 

KENTUCKY. Oynthiana—Geo. Hoskins Co. succeeded 
by Eastman, Gardner Co. 

Falmouth—J. L. Rogers Coal & Lumber Co. sold to 
Maysville Lumber Co. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—Robert K. Jardine, 
president Jardine Lumber Co., has purchased an interest 
in the Stiles Bros. Co., and Frederick E. and Harry 
Stiles have purchased the intérests of Gilbert L. Daane 
and W. T. Hefferan in the Jardine Lumber Co. 

Lapeer—Lapeer Bow Co. succeeded by McHugh & 
Luke Co. 

Rochester—C. W. Upton & Co. succeeded by Dillman 
& Upton. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—Hulett Lumber & Hard- 
ware Oo. and W. L. Hulett Lumber Co. removing gen- 
eral offices to Baxter Springs, Kan, 

St. Louis—American Hardware Lumber & Building 
Supply Co. succeeded by American Lumber & Supply Co. 

Springfield—Two yards of I. E. Hatten Lumber Co. 
sold to Burgner-Bowman-Matthews Lumber Co. 

MONTANA. Cascade—Monarch Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Mattson Lumber Co. 

Columbia Falls—Plant of A. L. Jordan Lumber Co. 
purchased by J. H. Sexsmith who will form corporation 
under name of Columbia Falls Lumber & Mfg. Co. 

NEBRASKA. College View—College View Lumber & 
Coal Co., owned by W. A. Forsyth, has taken E, A. 
Kremer and Emil Saulzman into the firm. 

Franklin—Franklin Lumber Co. sold to W. W. Ray, 
of Grand Island. 

Keystone—Callender & Baker Co. sold to J. H. Mel- 
ville Lumber Co. 

Pawnee City—M. H. Lum & Co. sold to Oscar Vanier, 
of Fairbury. 

Sarben—Callender & Baker Lumber Co. succeeded by 
S. A. Foster Lumber Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Holdenville—C. J. Mead Lumber Yard, 
recently purchased from Okmulgee Lumber Co., has 
been sold to the Spurrier Lumber Co., of Oklahoma 
City, and will be operated under that company’s name. 
c Tyrone—Equity Lumber Co. sold to Big Jo Lumber 

0. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Bethayres—Harry A. Prock Lum- 
ber Co. stock, wholesale millwork business and shingle 
distributing yard sold to Haase Lumber & Millwork Co. 

Braddock—Braddock Lumber Co. succeeded by Mce- 
Crady Bros. Co. 

Philadelphia—Weitzel-La Rue Co. changing name to 
Weitzel Flooring Corporation. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Edgefield—Southern Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Barker & Byrd. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Humboldt—Yard recently pur- 
chased by Tuthill Lumber Co. from Thompson Yards 
(Inec.) sold to H. W. Kieni and Wm. Maehl. 

TENNESSEE. Alamo—Patrick Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Evans & Pinkston Lumber Co. 

Savannah—Patterson & Martin succeeded by Savan- 
nah Mill Co. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Williamstown—G. L. Garber ap- 
pointed general manager of Robert Briggs Lumber Co. 
to succeed C. R. Briggs who was elected secretary and 
general manager of the Continental Clay Co., of Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

WISCONSIN. Amery—Amery Lumber Co. sold to 
Central Lumber Co., of Stillwater, Minn. 

Chippewa Falls—W. F. Crane Lumber Co. has estab- 
lished downtown office at 20 W. Central street in charge 
of W. F. Crane. 

Wausau—Wausau Excelsior Co. business discontinued 
and plant and stock offered for sale. 


Incorporations 


ARKANSAS. Fort Smith—Allison Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 

Little Rock—Searcy Hardwood Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $10,000 

CALIFORNIA. eee ant 
Co., incorporated; capital, $200,0 

San Francisco—Ernest J. Suiten, Mfg. Co. increasing 
capital to $250,000. 

FLORIDA. Miami—Miami Shores Lumber & Supply 
Co., incorporated; capital, $250,000. 

Orlando—Pharis-Walker Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $50,0 

ILLINOIS. Chicago Heights—Lalor Ladder Corpora- 
tion, incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

IOWA. Havelock—Farmers’ Coéperative Elevator Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000; retail lumber. 

KANSAS. Wichita—Kessler Lumber’ Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000; retail. 

KENTUCKY. Ashland—Kitchen Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $100,000. 

LOUISIANA. Baton Rouge—Opdenweyer-Dutton Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. 


Lumber 


New Orleans—Griswold Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $35,000; retail. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—Crescent Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $500, 

Pocomok ‘e—Young & Son, 

MASSACHUSETTS. Gardner—Chairtown Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $90,000. 


MICHIGAN. Benton Harbor—Ross Carrier Co. in- 
creasing capital from $100,000 to $250,000. 

Ironwood—Scott & Howe {ne Co. increasing capi- 
tal from $115,000 té $450. 

MINNESOTA. Poston Lumber Co. in- 
creasing capital to $1,000,000. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—Creason-Grayson Lumber 
Co., incorporated; 1,500 shares no par value. 

Kansas City—Missouri Hardwood Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000; wholesale hardwood. 

MONTANA. Columbia Falls—Columbia Falls Lumber 
& Mfg. Co., incorporated. 

NEW JERSEY. Bogata (P. O. Hackensack)— 
Bruno Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $125,000. 

Newark—Eastern Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 
$50,000. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—Steinbrenner New Method 
Construction Co., incorporated; capital, $500,000; 
lumber. 

eure —Comnone Lumber Oo., incorporated; capi- 
tal, 

Dosis, Prescott Co., incorporated; capital, 

15,000. 


incorporated; capital, 


New York, Manhattan—Balsa Wood Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Asheville—Wm. S&S. 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 
Wm. S. Whiting, Shulls Mills, N. C.) 


OHIO. Cincinnati—Short Mill & Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000; to operate a mill and deal in 
all kinds of lumber. 

OKLAHOMA. Hockerville—Thomas Lumber Co., in- 
corporated. 

Tulsa—Rosser & Moon Furniture Co., incorporated; 
capital, $50,000. 

OREGON. - agroone Pm aaygaay Laird Co., 
capital, $25,000; logg 

North bende Robertson Timber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $5,000 

Portland—Rowland Timber & Logging Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $25,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. ple Panne Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000 

Pittsburgh—Miller Mountain ‘Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $25,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Marion—R. J. Noyes Lumber 
Co., incorporated. 

TEXAS. Houston—West Lumber Co. decreasing cap- 
ital to $2,000,000. 

WASHINGTON. Battle Ground—Yamhill Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $15,000; sawmill. 

Chehalis—Kostick Lumber Co. .» incorporated; capital, 

0,000. 


Whiting 
(Address 


incorporated; 


Everett—Irving-Dougherty Grays Harbor Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000; lumber and shingle manu- 
facturer. 

Glenwood—Glenwood Lumber Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $5,000. 

McIntosh—Green River Lumber & Shingle Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $199,900. 

Tacoma—Wollochet Bay Mill Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $20,000; sawmill. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Alderson—Alderson Planing Mill 
& Mfg. Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Huntington—H. & M. Lumber & Supply Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $25,000. 

WISCONSIN. Chetek—Chetek Lumber & Supply Co. 
increasing capital from $35,000 to $150,000. 

Pell Lake—A. Blackstone Lumber Co., incorporated; 


capital, $10,000. 
New Ventures 


ARIZONA. Yuma—Reported that S. P. Huss, A. F. 
Rademacher and others are forming a lumber com- 
pany which will erect lumber yard here; capital, 
$100,000 

ARKANSAS. Smackover—Eldorado Lumber Co., new 
concern, 

CALIFORNIA. Exeter—O. W. Carr, who recently 
purchased the Exeter Lumber Co., has consolidated with 
C. L. Burnett forming a new company to be known 
as Burnett-Carr Lumber Co. 

Los Angeles—Sylvester C. Hooper has engaged in 
business at 611-12 Central Bldg. as S. C. Hooper Lum- 
ber Co. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Ginter Box Works, Ironton, 
O., planning establishing factory here. 

Jacksonville—Woods Lumber & Mfg. Co. recently be- 
gan; sawmill, 

IDAHO. Wallace—Wallace Lumber & Mfg. Co. re- 
cently began. 

INDIANA. Evansville—H. B. Flickner Lumber Co. 
recently began wholesale and commission lumber 
business. 

Hammond—Illinois Interior Finish Co. 
gan. 

“= White Plains—Walter Berry recently 
gan. 

MICHIGAN. Galien—Swank Lumber Co. recently be- 
gan; retail, 

MISSISSIPPI. McNeill—Polk Lumber Co. recently be- 
gan; sawmill, 

MISSOURI. 
organized. 

NEBRASKA. MeNeill—Logan & Rosenberry recently 
began; sawmill. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Guif & Erie Lumber Co. will 


recently be- 


St. Louis—Interior Woodwork Mfg. ©o. 
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open yard and salesroom at Nickel Plate R. R. and 
Dille Rd. 

OKLAHOMA. Pawnee—Osage Rig, Reel & Lumber 
Co. opening yard. 

OREGON. Albany—Ed. Wilson has opened a wood- 
working and cabinet shop on West Third St. 

Hoskins—Jas. Greig recently began; sawmill. 

Sandy—J. B. Jonesrud, J. M. Kehres and F. C. Chris- 
tensen will engage in sawmilling business as Badger 
Creek Lumber Co. 

TENNESSEE. Livingston—M. H. Haukins, new lum- 
ber dealer. 

Memphis—Erle T. Carothers Lumber Co. recently be- 
gan wholesale and commission business. 

TEXAS. McNary—Hines Lumber Co., of El Paso, 
opening yard with A. Penley in charge. 

Quitaque—Floyd County Lumber Co. opening yard. 

WASHINGTON. Montesano—City Retail Lumber Co., 
of Aberdeen, will open branch yard witb D. S. Lawton 
in charge. 

Oroville—F. A. Sanger, sawmill and box factory, will 
begin operation soon. 

Tacoma—Murphy & Hicks recently began; wholesale. 

Vancouver—A. H. Frinke recently began commission 
lumber business. 

View—U. S. Wiere recently began sawmill operation. 

Willowbrook—Willowbrook Lumber Co. recently be- 
gan. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Clarksburg—Sampson N. Miller 
and John J. Miller have organized the Miller Lumber Co. 
which will begin manufacture of lumber on tract in 
Webster Co. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ARKANSAS. Fayetteville—Dyke Lumber Co. build- 
ing office, salesrooms and warehouse. 

= Merced—Lingo & Olsen building plan- 
ing mill. 

San Diego—Chas. R. McCormick Lumber Co. will en- 
large local plant. 

GEORGIA. Gadsden—Winfield Lumber Co. has pur- 
chased tract of timber west of Bowden and will put in 
a sawmill of 25,000 feet daily capacity. 

Gainesville—Georgia Chair Co. reported to erect plant 
60x500 ft., to include dry kilns. 

MISSOURI. Columbia—C. B. Cox will build planing 
mill. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Sanford—Sanford Sash & Blind 
Co. reported to erect plant. 

OHIO. Belaire—Neff Lumber Co. erecting new plant. 

OREGON. Klamath Falls—Chiloquin Lumber Co. to 
erect new mill. 

Milton—Milton Lumber & Box Co. will rebuild and 
enlarge burned plant. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Lewisburg—Lewisburg Planing 
Mill Co., incorporated; will build planing mill and re- 
tail yard. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Memphis 
make improvements giving 18,000 
space. 

TEXAS. Greenville—Clem Lumber Co. has begun 
erection of plant; cost, $12,000. 

Houston—Vaughn Lumber Co. will erect warehouse, 
install overhead traveling crane- and dinkey engine. 

VIRGINIA. Bassetts—J. D. Bassett Mfg. Co. will 
rebuild finishing plant which was destroyed by fire 
with loss of between $500,000 and $700,000. 

WASHINGTON. Forest—Whipple Bros. Shingle Co. 
will begin operation of mill as soon as it is completed. 


New Sheds and Yard Improvements 


CALIFORNIA. Napa—Frank G. Noyes Lumber Co. 
building reinforced concrete warehouse; cost, $3, 

KANSAS. Parsons—McConnell Lumber Co.’s yard to 
be rebuilt. 

Wichita—Kessler Lumber & Supply Co. will install 
lumber yard at Millwood and Douglas Aves. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—City Mill & Lumber Co. 
has begun erection of buildings and yards. 

MINNESOTA. Rochester—James Lumber Oo., of 
Minneapolis, will have a distributing warehouse and 

ce. 

OHIO. Findlay—M. D. Neff Lumber Co. will erect 
additional building 80x200 ft. 

OKLAHOMA. Cushing—T. J. Hughes Co. erecting 
lumber office and sheds. 

TEXAS. Muleshoe—Bennett Mfg. Co., of Jefferson, 
Texas, will erect lumber yard here. 


Casualties 


ARKANSAS. Little Rock—Little Rock Barrel & Box 
0., loss by fire; plant destroyed. 
Princeton—Planing mill of J. H. Carver burned; loss, 


Mfg. Oo. will 
sq. ft. of display 


Wrightville—T. A. Byrd lumber and shingle mill 
destroyed. 

GEORGIA. Macon—Southern Box & Basket Co., 
Plant destroyed by fire. 

KENTUCKY. Paducah—Sawmill of Langstaff-Orm 
Jamber Co. destroyed by fire; loss between $50,000 and 


LOUISIANA. Chopin—Chopin Lumber Co.’s plant 
destroyed by fire; planer, office and several carloads of 
lumber included. ees 

MISSISSIPPI. Corinth—Sawmill and sheds belonging 
to M. F. Fraley destroyed by fire. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Plants of Ivorydale Lumber Co. 
and C. Crane & Co. damaged by fire, the first suffered 
& $20,000 loss and the other $10,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Kingston—Geo. P. Steinhauer & 
Sons, loss by fire, $150,000. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Delmont—Flote Lumber Yard 
damaged by fire. 

TEXAS. Graham— 
fire, $35 600. raham—Young County Lumber Co., loss by 

WISCONSIN. Darrington—Sauk River Lumber Co.’s 
warehouse destroyed by fire. 





MOTOR TRUCK DEPARTMENT 











Device Doubles Hauling Capacity 


It is safe to say that every retail lumberman 
throughout the country realizes the value of labor- 
saving equipment, as practically all the live dealers 
utilize motor trucks for delivering lumber and 
building materials. In most of the larger cities 
where quick service is usually demanded by the 
consumer of lumber, the retailer has found it ad- 
vantageous to equip his trucks with a lumber 
body in order to greatly facilitate the loading 
and unloading of material, thereby reducing haul- 
ing costs, and at the same time permitting the 
handling of many more loads a day than is pos- 
sible with a hand loaded or unloaded body. 

Among the labor-saving equipment which will 
cut hauling costs and speed up deliveries is the 
Lakeside slide-off body manufactured by the Lake- 
side Bridge & Steel Co., of North Milwaukee, Wis., 
who state that this piece of equipment will load 
and unload a truck of lumber containing as much 
as 4,000 feet with one man in fifteen minutes. 
In this device the body moves along with the 
lumber, the load sliding right off on to the ground 
—as depicted in one of the accompanying illustra- 





Showing how Lakeside slide-off body moves back 
with load 


tions—on the same general principle as employed 
in the big coal truck bodies whereby the coal slides 
out easily at the rear of the truck. This method 
eliminates damage to the ends of the lumber. An- 
other feature of the Lakeside body is its ability 
to haul without alteration, shingles, roofing pgper 
and miscellaneous building materials; in fact, 
anything a regulation platform truck will carry. 





Lakeside device tilted in same manner as big coal 
truck bodies 


The Steinman Lumber Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., 
installed a Lakeside slide-off lumber body on one 
of its 21%4-ton trucks, and delivered 120 loads of 
lumber in one month, averaging 15 miles for each 
round trip. Another 214-ton truck equipped with 
common platform body delivered 65 loads of lum- 
ber in the same month for the Steinman concern, 
and also averaged 15 miles for each round trip. 





Load delivered on the ground from the Lakeside 
slide-off body 


These two trucks were used for long hauls only, 
so that the saving would have been greater on 
short hauls. Regarding its experience with the 
Lakeside equipment, Henry J. Steinman, jr., says: 
“We have given this body a trial for thirty days, 
making a comparative test and find that the truck, 
on which this body is mounted, has doubled its 
hauling capacity. We want to say that this is 
the most practical device we have ever seen. 
For years we have tried out time and labor-saving 
devices, including trailers, and are pleased to 
say that this is the best investment, in delivery 
equipment, we ever made.” 

A Lakeside quick loading and unloading body 
is easily installed on any chassis whether a new 
or an old truck, 2% tons or over. It is a standard 
product, made of steel, and so designed to fit any 
make truck of 2%-tons or over. Full details of the 
construction of the Lakeside slide-off body, to- 
gether with other information, will be sent to 
interested parties by the Lakeside Bridge & Steel 
Co., North Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Minimum Investment 
and Maximum Turnover 


is assured when you order 
Bruce Oak Flooring in a 


MIXED CAR SHIPMENT 


with plain or quartered oak or gum finish and 
mouldings, veneer stair treads, oak wagon 
stock, oak and gum dimension stock, oak 
bridge plank and timbers, beech and gum 
flooring, cedar lumber and Ceda’line, Southern 
hardwoods, air or kiln dried. Arkansas short 
leaf Pine (Rosemary Species) smoke-dried lum- 


Freight costs less than L. C. L. Your 
stocks are kept balanced and turned |) 
often, with less capital investment. You > 
can order from us what you need, when 
you need it. Try a Bruce mixed Car. 


» E. L. BRUCE COMPANY 


‘Manufacturers 
Tennessee 
















You Can Get These 
Flooring Sales 


Don’t let some other deal- 
er bluff you out of the floor- 
ing sales. If you’re not able 
to meet his competition, lay 
in a stock of Hudson Oak 
Flooring and then show him 
what real competition is. 


Write for the name or 
our nearest distributor. 


Hudson Hardwood 


Flooring Company 
P, O, BOX 217 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
Owned by Hudson & Dugger Company 


HUDSON 
Oak Flooring 
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Appalachian 
Flooring Co. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Oak and 
Maple 
Flooring 


Manufactured from 
stock coming from 
our own timber 
lands in Eastern 
Tennessee. 


an 
Wace, 
Crs 


Our Flooring is:— 
Soft Textured 
Tennessee stock 
Uniform grade 
Uniform Color 
We have spared no effort or expense to secure 


experienced men for our organization and know 
that our flooring will give you perfect satisfaction. 


We offer for Immediate shipment— 
50 M 13/16x2'4 No. 2 Com. Mixed Oak 
50 M 13/16x2% Cl. Pl. Red Oak 
100 M 13/16x24 Sel. Pl. Red Oak 
25 M 13/16x2%{ No.1 Com. Pl. Red Oak 
20 M 13/16x2% Cl. Maple 
20 M 13/16x2% No. 1 Maple 


MAPLES LUMBER CO. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
Manufacturers 
Hardwood Lumber— Poplar Bevel Siding 


Commercial Work, Kiln Drying and 
Planing Mill work of all kinds. 
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If It’s 


POPLAR 


Wire Case-Fowler 


Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 


MACON, GEORGIA 
We are Equipped to Resaw and Surface 
J. H. Mackelduff, Manager 


Ceneral Sales Office, 1234 Commercial Trust Building, 
Phone, Spruce 1593. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago New England St. Louis 
Representative Representative Representative 
James N. Woodbury, J. J. Bertholet, Wm. Dings, 
11S. La Salle St., 30 Hemming St. Railway Exchange, 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. St. Louis, Mo. 


Phone, State 9022. 
a The largest Poplar Mill in the World. J 


“a ) 
Longleaf csi 


TIMBERS s=au 


High Grade Shed Stock 


Ask For Prices. 


























\ Headley Pine Co. "Aia.” J 





SOUTHARD LUMBER(CO. 


Greensboro,Ala. 
*No2 


AES YellowPine 


hmmm 


Pe Guarantee 70 to 80 Je No.d Corn. 

















Egyptian Prospects Are Good 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 9.—Trade Commis- 
sioner Richard A. May reports from Alexandria, 
Egypt, that the prospects for American southern 
pine in the Egyptian markets during 1925 look 
distinctly encouraging, many merchants taking an 
increasingly active interest in this species. Mar- 
ket prices remained firm and without change 
throughout January and showed no sign of weak- 
ening in the face of heavy arrivals expected in 
February. Mr. May said that stocks of American 
red gum are still low, despite fair sized January 
arrivals, most of which have gone into immediate 
consumption. The increased c.i.f. quotations of 
American shippers have had somewhat of an un- 
settling effect, and despite good demand importers 
are hesitant as to new business. It is stated that 
if prices advance much more competing woods will 
gain substantial price advantages which will af- 
fect unfavorably the red gum business in Egypt. 
Stocks of American white oak remain small, with 
demand and prices well sustained. 


Spanish Importers Organize 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 9.—The lumber di- 
vision, Department of Commerce, has just been 
advised that the Spanish lumber importers have 
organized a national association with headquar- 
ters at Madrid. Commenting upon this organiza- 
tion, Axel H. Oxholm, chief of the division, says: 

“While before the war there existed certain local 
lumber importers’ organizations in Spain, there has 
never been any national organization of this char- 
acter and since the war it is understood that the 
local organizations have largely been’ broken 
down, creating very difficult competitive conditions 
in that market. A good organization of importers 
is of interest to the American exporters for many 
reasons. The new Spanish organization has taken 
steps to solve vital trade questions, with particu- 
lar reference to lumber shipped from the southern 
United States. The lumber division has been 
asked to assist in the settling of these questions.” 


"Sa eaeaeaaertaaau: 


Petrified Wood New Invention 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 9.—Consul General 
Winans in a report to the Department of Com- 
merce quotes a Czechoslovakian lumber journal as 
stating that a new method of petrifying wood has 
recently been patented there. It is reported that 
by impregnation of the outer surface of the wood 
to a depth of 10 centimeters the wood acquires 
the hardness and durability of cement and can 
be used to great advantage for railway ties, tele- 
phone poles and other construction timbers exposed 
to the deteriorating effects of the elements. 


Wooden Houses Get Support 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 9.—Hugh D. Butler, 
acting American commercial attaché at London, 
cables the lumber division, Department of Com- 
merce, that the hard- and softwood and plywood 
markets are firm, with housing and industrial con- 
sumption good. All prices are inclined to rise. 
There is much discussion regarding steel and wood 
houses, but it is probable that the greater part of 
the housing schemes will be carried out in brick. 

The latest report from ‘Trade Commissioner 
Mowatt M. Mitchell, dated February 16, has this 
to say on housing: 


_ “Some encouragement has been given the lumber 
industry by the interim report of the committee 
on new methods of house construction, which 
said: ‘Experience shows that if the proper class 
of lumber is used there is nothing against the 
wooden house as regards weather resistance, dur- 
ability and the transmission of heat.’ This state- 
ment will furnish valuable information for those 
who have always insisted that properly built 
wooden houses were suitable for this climate, both 
from the standpoint of durability and comfort. 
The committee further stated that wooden buildings 
erected during the war can not be taken as fair 
examples, due to the conditions under which they 
were rushed together and maintained. Past ex- 
perience, it is added, tend to show that there is 
no saving in cost of wooden over brick houses, but 
further investigation may throw more light and a 
different aspect on this subject. 

“However, the proponents still are confronted by 
the fact that building regulations impose restric- 
tions on the erection of wooden houses in mu- 
nicipal areas, and that building societies, under 
whose auspices and with whose help a large num- 
ber of dwellings in the country are built, will not 
sanction their erection because of the fire risk 
involved.” 

Mr. Mitchell states that while the British lum- 
ber market is decidedly more active as far as 
Scandinavian forward business is concerned, it is 


still dull for American lumber. Consumption is 
steady, arrivals fairly good, and outlook good, but 
little future business is nevertheless being placed 
on account of the rising c.i.f. prices. 

During the week ended Feb. 16 the consumption 
of both American southern pine and Douglas fir 
exceeded imports, and stocks, particularly of the 
former wood, are well below those of this time 
last year, and the firmness of prices in negotiations 
for further stocks indicates that local prices must 
soon increase. 


Warns Against Door Price Cuts 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 9.—Axel H. Oxholm, 
chief of the lumber division, Department of Com- 
merce, urges Douglas fir door manufacturers not 
to be stampeded by foreign door price cutting. 
He calls attention to the fact that a large manu- 
facturer of Douglas fir doors was recently told by 
a well known door importer in England that Aus- 
trian fir doors were imported by him at a cost of 
$2.50 and that he wanted a No. 2 Douglas fir door 
to meet this price, otherwise business would be 
impossible. 

“The lumber division knows this British con- 
cern,’ says Mr. Oxholm, ‘and it is sufficient to 
state that it was a matter of misinformation on 
its part to make the Douglas fir door exporter 
believe that the American doors would have sold 
on an equal price basis with Austrian doors. Un- 
fortunately, Pacific coast doors have been sold at 
entirely too low prices in the United Kingdom, 
largely as a result of keen competition among the 
door exporters in our country. Douglas fir doors 
are well manufactured and the material used is 
far superior to that of any European softwood 
doors. The extensive market which has been de- 
veloped in the United Kingdom for Douglas fir 
doors amply proves this assertion. 

“The old argument that Douglas fir lumber is 
not so well manufactured as European lumber does 
not hold good in regard to doors. These are world 
known for their manufacture and workmanship.’ 


Serious Slump in Australian Trade 
[Special correspondence to AMDRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, Feb. 5.—The old 
year’s passing saw a serious slump in the lumber 
trade of Australia, particularly in the chief east 
ern cities. The cause was reported to be a very 
sudden drop in the softwood lines, Oregon falling 
as low as $3.50 per 100 lineal feet, whereas the 
cheapest 1ocal hardwood was at $5.00. The col- 
lapse sent a shudder through the country saw- 
millers and a cold shiver through the town timber 
merchants whose yards were full of stock of both. 
There had been considerable overbuying during 
1924, and with a decided tailing off in building 
towards the end of the year; merchants found them- 
selves hard up against a troublesome problem of 
carrying on until prices again adjusted themselves 
to a reasonable basis. With Oregon pine down to 
where it is, very naturally the public preferred 
it and thus brought about stagnation for the coun- 
try sawmills, many of which began to shut down. 
This, again, spurred the owners to get together and 
fling in further demands to the tariff minister for 
protection against the constant and heavy inroads 
of Oregon and Baltic pines, redwoods, etc. 

There never was a very large output in the Vic 
torian or New South Wales mills, most of which 
are of the small type, with only one or two benches, 
but as the number was large the output had an 
appreciable effect on the market and found useful 
employment for many men. With the end of the 
war and the resumption of ordinary trade these 
little mills found themselves very soon in dif- 
ficulties because their somewhat primitive methods 
and high wages left them no margin within which 
to meet the competition of overseas lumber. The 
tariff ministry must recognize all this and know 
that only a very heavy impost would help, and it 
would have the effect of arousing still even stronger 
opposition from the consumers than support from 
the sawmillers. 

During a recent visit to Melbourne, the writer 
had an opportunity of discussing the outlook with a 
prominent lumber merchant there, and although 
there were many disturbing features about the 
market owing to the Oregon pine slump, and in- 
dustrial unrest, he was not doubtful of a general 
improvement in the trade before Baster, provided 
the merchants keep their heads and let the situa- 
tion development rationally. 

The big factor operating against normal trade 
just now is the industrial unrest. All maritime 
labor is in a state of defiance, and all waterfront 
work is practieally at an end. The Seamen's 
Union is led by just a handful of men, none of 
whom own allegiance to the Commonwealth by 
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way of naturalization papers, but one or two of 
whom are representative of the Moscow Soviet, 
and this union has caused widespread disaster with 
coastal shipping of all kinds. It is truly a phase 
of the class war, having for its object the ending 
of the capitalistic state, but the sane section of 
the community knows that it has no chance of 
succeeding ; but this stopping of work and throw- 
ing idle thousands of men is exasperating to all 
and may have developments too painful to think 
of. Some of the newspapers are asking why the 
Federal authorities do not deport some of these 
mischief makers ere it is too late, but the Gov- 
ernment is as silent as if it had not ears to hear 
or any sense of danger. 


Claims Show Great Increase 


BALTIMORE, MpD., March 9.—Much complaint is 
heard among hardwood exporters about the grow- 
ing evil of preferment of claims by foreign buyers 
for alleged damage to shipments that arrive on 
the other side in a wharped, cupped or twisted 
shape. These claims, which were formerly un- 
heard of, according to exporters, have reached pro- 
portions that call for some decisive action because 
the shippers say they are unable to absorb the 
losses entailed by such allowances. It is said that 
an actual majority of all claims developing in the 
course of a year are based upon the grounds men- 
tioned, and that the total of allowances granted 
will run up to not less than $3,000,000 annually. 

Often, according to those well informed, the 
claims are based upon the most trivial grounds. 
They apply to four kinds of lumber—red and sap 
gum, and plain and quartered oak. 


Shippers contend it is impossible to make any 
shipment wherein every piece is entirely flat, and 
that this requirement was never intended to apply 
in ordinary pragtice. With the great increase in 
the number of claims and the sums of money in- 
volved, the question of applying some remedy is 
being considered by the exporters, though how the 
situation could be successfully met is not certain. 

The point is made that many exporters lay them- 
selves open to preferment of such claims by making 
concessions in contract requirements not con 
templated under the National Hardwood associa- 
tion inspection rules. ‘These, it is explained, con- 
tain no mention of twisted, warped or buckled 
lumber, taking into account the impossibility of 
furnishing stocks every piece of which shall be 
entirely flat. But exporters, in their desire to get 
business, have allowed foreign buyers to insert a 
clause that every piece of a shipment shall be 
“reasonably” straight, and it is this clause that 
is now being taken advantage of. 

The situation would be met, of course, if every 
shipper set himself resolutely against any chang- 
ing or virtual abrogation of the inspection rule 
provisions; but this may not be easy of attain 
ment. 


HYMENEAL 


THULL-DOLAN. Peter Thull, of Cloquet, 


Minn., formerly of Marinette, Wis., was married 
in West Duiuth on Feb. 24 to Mrs. Marian Dolan, 
of Cloquet. The ceremony was performed by 
Rev. Father Charles Cannon, formerly of Mari- 
nette. Mr. Thull is a lumberman of prominence 
and is associated with the Rathborne, Hair & 
Ridgway Co., of Cloquet, as manager. 











New Type of Horizontal Band Resaw 

It is generally admitted that the profit in lum- 
ber manufacture comes from the amount of high 
grade lumber produced, and cheap production of 
the lower grades. To gain this objective it is 
necessary to utilize equipment that is economical 
to operate; that will do practically perfect work; 
that produces more lumber in a given time and from 
the same amount of logs; that is able to profit- 
ably work up inferior logs; that is permanent and 
practically trouble and wear proof. Such equip- 
ment is now being built by the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., designer 
and builder of high grade sawmill machinery for 
over sixty years. The first of these new departures 
was announced in 1924—the Type C band mill— 
and the company has now placed on the market a 
companion machine of the same quality and char- 
acteristics, the new Type C horizontal band resaw. 

In describing this resaw the Allis-Chalmers com- 
pany states that it is heavy, rigid, vibrationless and 
practically frictionless, designed to operate per- 
fectly at high speeds under the most severe loads 
and operating conditions, producing more perfect 
lumber, using thinner saws, eliminating miscuts, 
having every possible protection against damage, 
wear and breakage of its parts and with the saws 
protected against internal and external damage to 
an unusual degree. The main frame consists of 
base, side and top frames which are heavy, deep, 
reinforced castings accurately fitted together and 
held with turned bolts. The top frame, which 
houses the tilting and straining device, is dust 
proof. Both heavy and light wheels have chilled 
faces, and are ground and balanced on their own 
arbors, to which they are secured by large keyed 
nuts. The arbors are special high carbon steel 
forgings, finished all over and heat treated to re- 
move internal strains. 

The super-sensitive straining device developed 
tor the Type C band mill is used in the resaw. Use 
of this device allows the carrying of twice the 
usual saw strain with less damage to the saw, as 
all cutting strains are transmitted directly from 
arbor boxes to weights, without having to over- 
come the inertia and friction of heavy parts such as 
bearing carriers. Higher saw strain means stiffer 
saws, giving the effect of more metal. The result 
is that the saw will stand faster feed without dodg- 
ing or deflection, if the ordinary thickness of saw 
is used, or thinner saws will easily take the usual 
Tate of feed, in either case producing smoother 
and more perfect lumber and greatly reducing the 
Rumber of miscuts due to saw troubles. 

Roller bearings are standard equipment on ar- 
bors, feed rolls and guide rolls. A number of 
advantages are gained besides saving in power and 
decrease in the Size of the driving unit, the most 
important of which is the elimination of bearing 
troubles. Oil is added only at infrequent intervals, 
and in small amounts, no other attention being 
Tequired. The bearings being dirt and moisture 
Proof always turn easily, saving power and wear 
and tear on all driving parts. Steel roller chains 


and cut steel sprockets drive feed and pressure 
feed rolls. Four front and four rear frames carry 
the pressure rolls, each roll consisting of a sprocket 
mounted between two toothed disks, driven by spe- 
cial spurred steel roller chain. Each roll is pro- 
vided with an air cushion cylinder, which prevents 
damage by dropping. The cylinders can be piped 
for air, so as to be easily raised for changing saws, 
operating valves being placed on the frame at the 
front of the machine. The direction of feed is 
Straight through the machine, there being no tend- 
dency to lead toward the guide. 

According to the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co., the capacity of the Type C. horizontal resaw is 
large enough to permit single pieces 37 inches wide 
and 16 inches deep being fed into the machine, or 
any number of smaller pieces up to that size. The 
table may be kept full from guide to guide all the 
time; the pieces can be put in anywhere and will 
feed straight. 

The Type C horizontal resaw is being built in 6- 
and 7-foot sizes with single or divided roll tables. 
Front and rear roll tables, which operate with the 
resaw tables, are provided. Tables may be counter- 
balanced and raised by hand, or a steam or air 
cylinder can be provided for this purpose. In the 
manufacture of both band mill and resaw, stand- 
ards of both material and workmanship not thought 
necessary a few years ago are strictly enforced. 
The Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. conducts 
extensive chemical and physical investigations re- 
garding the properties and treatment of all metals 
used in its products, and the high grade workman- 
ship employed in the company’s manufacturing 
operations means good fits and proper clearances, 
insuring long life and no vibration. 

Leaflet No. 2076, entitled “Allis-Chalmers Type 
C Horizontal Resaws,” just issued by the company, 
illustrates and describes this new type of equip- 
ment. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


GROVANIA, GA., March 10.—The Big Indian Tim- 
ber Co. has acquired a 14,000-acre tract of timber 
in Hardee County. 








WHITgESsBURG, Ky., March 10.—In the vicinity 
of Yeager, Ky., Greer Bros., Beatrice, Ky., pur- 
chased about 1,000 acres of oak and other hard- 
woods last week. The deal had been pending for 
several weeks. Announcement is made that de- 
velopment will not start until about May 1. It 
will be necessary to construct several miles of 
narrow gage railroad out from the Baltimore & 
Ohio’s branch. At Robinson Creek the Robinson 
Creek Lumber Co., a new organization, purchased 
several hundred acres of timber lands along the 
headwaters of that stream. It is said there are 
some very large yellow poplar trees upon the 
tract. Manufacture will be started as early as 
possible. Three mills will be installed. In the 
vicinity of Long Fork, J. R. Childers of Etty, Ky., 
purchased a large boundary of timber, largely oak, 
and it is stated that sawmills will be installed as 
ps . possible. He will make a specialty of rail- 
roa es. 
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| ROUGH OR DRESSED 


MOULDINGS, LATH, 
| SHINGLES 


Sales Agent for the Following Mills: — 


THE HEBARD CYPRESS COMPANY, 
Waycross, Ga. 


BIG SALKEHATCHIE CYPRESS CO. 


Varnville, S.C. 
BLACK RIVER CYPRESS CO. LYON PINE COMPANY, 
Gable, S.C. Odessa, Fa. 
BURTON - SWARTZ PINEORA MANUFACTURING 
CYPRESS CO. OF FLORIDA COMPANY, 
Perry, Fla. Pineora, Ga. 
SAVANNAH RIVER LUMBER Also agents for 
COMPANY, DIBERT, STARK & BROWN 


Vale Royal Mill, Savannah, Ga. CYPRESS CO. 
Gilmania Mill, Gilmania, S.C. In territory east of Pittsburgh. 


Gulf Red Cypress Co. 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 

















TOUGH TEXTURED 


WHITE ASH 


We are manufacturing some very fine lum- 
ber in 4/4” to 16/4” thickness, extra good 
for widths and lengths. Make up a trial 
order now for Ash mixed with 


OAK 
CYPRESS PINE 


Our present stocks of both air and kiln dried 
lumber insure quick deliveries. 


Massee-Felton Lumber Co. 
110,000 Feet Daily. MACON, GEORGIA i 
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Resawed Fables 


is a collection of the funniest 
prosewritings of “the lumber- 
man poet.”” 

It is the everyday experi- 
ences of the lumberman, told 
with a smile. Every lumber- 
man owes it to himself. 


Price postpaid, $1.00. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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c—! FLORIDA C 


‘ LONGLEAF a 


Yellow Pine 


We Specialize in 


2x4 





We also make 
Gang Sawn 


4" Flooring, 


ateli~ 
Car Decking a 
Framing and 2 x 6 
Yard Timbers S1S 2E Standard 


YOUR INQUIRIES ARE INVITED 


Henderson- Waits 


Caryville, Fi. [umber Co. 
= 


C) & 


/| Dependable 
Values,Prompt 
and Efficient 


Service 
MNewMill ov 
Aycock 


| Holley 
ED, Lumber Co. 


JACKSONVILLE,FLA. 

































| Gummer Gypress Go. 


Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Gypress fanipecs 


Shingles and Lath 


| Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City | 














‘Sano LaTH. 








Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
**Ask the Wholesaler ’’ 


The Alger- Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY. FLORIDA 

















Accounting System for Retailers This book is a re- 


2 print of a series of 
articles that were written especially for the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. It covers every point that might come up 
in an accounting system for a retail lumber yard. 

It is thoroly indexed so that any item may be referred to 
quickly. In attractive paper binding with colored cover 
design. Postpaid, $1.00. Special Price on Quantity Orders. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Cuicago 











WILLIAM J. HUFF, for four decades a lum- pastor of the Christian church of that place, 


ber dealer in Decatur, IIL, and vicinity, died 
suddenly March 4, in Biloxi, Miss., where he 
was spending the winter with his_ brother, 
Spencer E. Huff. Mr. Huff was stricken with 
apoplexy on the golf links and succumbed be- 
fore he could be removed to a hospital. He 
was one of the best known lumber dealers in 
central Illinois and the news of his sudden 
death came as a great shock to his business 
associates and acquaintances in the trade. Mr. 
Huff was born Dec. 27, 1861, in Coshocton 
County, Ohio, and with his parents moved to 
Douglas County, Illinois, in 1870, where he grew 
to manhood. Completing a college course in 
Valparaiso, Ind., he joined his brother Spencer 
in the lumber business in Cerro Gordo, IIl., 
where they operated a_yard for many years. 
They later joined with F. M. Gaddis in buying 
out the Thatcher Lumber Co. in Decatur and for 
several years conducted the business as Gaddis 
& Huff. That firm later was incorporated as 
the Decatur Lumber & Manufacturing Co. When 
he retired from that company some years later, 
Mr. Huff and his son W. Lindley Huff formed 
the firm of W. J. Huff & Son, operating a num- 
ber of yards through the central district of 
the State. This son is the only child surviving 
Mr. Huff. He also leaves two brothers: Spencer 
E., of Champaign, Ill., and B. F. Huff, of Cerro 
Gordo, Ill., and three sisters. Mr. Huff was 
very highly regarded in Decatur and was active 
in the work of the local Y.M.C.A., of which 
he had served as president. He was a member 
of the Grace Methodist church and had served 
as member of the official boards of that con- 
gregation. His body was sent back to Decatur 
where funeral services were held on Friday, 
March 6. 





ANDREW A. LOETSCHER, vice president 
and superintendent of the Farley & Loetscher 
Manufacturing Co of Dubugue, Iowa, died on 
Monday morning. March 9, following a stroke 
of apoplexy. Mr. Loetscher was 68 years old 
and had been in very good health up to the 
time of his death. He was born in Switzerland 
and came to America with his parents when 
about 10 years old. The family settled in Du- 
buque and Mr. Loetscher had lived there most of 
his life with the exception of a few years in his 
boyhood spent on a farm. He entered into 
business in Dubuque when about 18 with a 
cousin, Christ Loetscher, who was one of the 
founders of the Farley & Loetscher Manufac- 
turing Co. Andrew Loetscher was a member 
of that company since its inception and was 
vice president and superintendent for many 
years. Mr. Loetscher stood very high in busi- 
ness and social circles in Dubuque, being con- 
sidered one of that city’s most valuable citizens. 
He was interested in many other enterprises 
besides the millwork concern, including the 
Loetscher & Burch Manufacturing Co. of Des 
Moines and the Midwest Lumber Co., both of 
which he was president. He was vice president 
of the Federal Bank & Trust Co., of Dubuque. 
Aside from business activities he devoted much 
time and interest to civic, church and educa- 
tional work. As one of its charter members 
he was a leader in Rotary Club work and was 
at all times greatly interested in its movements 
for community betterment. He was also a faith- 
ful worker in_the Presbyterian church and a 
senior elder. He was a director of the University 
of Dubuque and a member of the Lodge of 
Elks. A widow, three sons, George A., of Du- 
buque, Martin B., of Los Angeles, and Edwin 
T. of Dubuque, and one daughter, Mrs. Howard 
McCoy, of Dubuque, survive. 





M. H. WALL, of Spokane, Wash., died Thurs- 
day morning, March 5, at the age of 54, follow- 
ing a year’s illness. Mr. Wall was born at 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. He went west in 1900 
and about six years ago took charge of the Long 
Lake Lumber Co.’s mill at Long Lake, remain- 
ing there until a year ago when he was stricken 
with paralysis from which he never recovered. 
He is survived by his widow, four children 
ranging in age from six to fifteen, a brother, 
FE. H. Wall, in charge of the Long Lake Lumber 
Co.’s mill and operations at Northport, Wash., 
and a sister, Mrs. Joseph Rell, of Tomahawk, 
Wis. Surviving also are two nephews, J. 4 
Brown and D. E. Brown, respectively president 
and vice president of the Long Lake Lumber 
Co., and a niece, Mrs. E. C. Wert, of Spokane. 


WALTER HENRY REINHARD, of the Rein- 
hard Lumber Co., of Chicago. Ill., died at his 
home in this city after a long illness. Mr. Rein- 
hard was 40 years old and was born in Columbus, 
Ohio. For several years he was associated with 
his brothers, Herbert J. Reinhard, head of the 
Reinhard Lumber Co., and had the active man- 
agement of one of the mills in Missouri. Mr. 
Reinhard had been ill for about four years and 
for most of that time was confined to hospitals. 





W. B. DOUGLASS, of Lake Butler, Fla., was 
killed on Friday morning, March 6, in an au- 
tomobile accident. Funeral services were con- 
ducted in Lake Butler by Rev. W. T. McGuire, 


with burial in Swift Creek Cemetery. Mr, 
Douglass was an old citizen of Union County, 
Florida, and for a long time had been engaged 
in the lumber business. He was 74 years old. 
He was very highly esteemed among business 
associates and acquaintances and his sudden 
death is a great grief to them. Three sons and 
five daughters survive him. 





CHARLES D. HORTON, 69. years old, and for 
many years a lumberman in southwestern Vir- 
ginia, died at his home near Freemont, Va., 
Sunday morning, March 8. Mr. Horton began 
operating sawmills and floating saw logs to 
market over forty years ago when the lumber 
business of the region was in its infancy, float- 
ing his logs by means of the splash dams of the 
olden days. Later he located several mills at 
different places in Scott, Dickenson and Russell 
counties, Virginia, operating them until a few 
years ago at which time failing health caused 
him to give up the work, leaving his affairs al- 
most entirely in the hands of his son, Rufus B. 
Horton. His wife and several sons and daugh- 
ters survive. 


To Experiment on Turpentining System 


PENSACOLA, FLA., March 9.—F. F. Bingham, 
assistant manager of the Southern States Lum- 
ber Co., this city, has purchased a 640-acre tract 
of land, lying about two and one-half miles 
west of Cottage Hill, from the Southern States 
Lumber Co. and T. L. Barrineau, and from 
this location during the coming summer will 
conduct a series of experiments on the French 
turpentining system. If satisfactory results 
are obtained from his research, he plans to 
start a permanent pine-gum orchard on the 
tract. 

Mr. Bingham was led to make this invest- 
ment after reading the report of the Naval 
Stores Commission’s visit to France and Spain 
last year and studying the recently issued Gov- 
ernment bulletin detailing the results of a six- 
year experiment with the French turpentining 
system in the Choctawhatchee national forest 
near Pensacola. According to Mr. Bingham, 
the French turpentine system, or some modifi- 
cation of it, promises a reasonable return on 
the investment while the tree is growing. As 
for reforestation in general, he believes that the 
United States will make a serious mistake if 
the growth of longleaf yellow pine on cutover 
lands unsuited for agricultural purposes is not 
encouraged. 





Wages in Pine Industry Unchanged 


New Organs, La., March 9.—A review of 
labor conditions prevailing in January, 1925, 
at southern pine operations, just completed by 
the Southern Pine Association, shows that wages 
in the industry were, in the aggregate, un- 
changed from a year ago. However, some 
changes were evident in wages paid to work- 
men in the various divisional crews of the 
woods and plant departments. 

There were seven division increases and five 
division decreases in the plant department, the 
most notable decrease being reflected in the 
carpenter gang, while the sawmill, pond, sorter 
and dry kiln crews took the largest increases. 
In the woods department there were increases 
in five divisions and decreases in three, the bulk 
of the increase going to the machine shop and 
train crews, while the general woods crew took 
the largest decrease. 

Of the 55 individual occupations in the eight 
crews of the woods department, there were 34 
increases, 20 decreases and one unchanged, as 
compared to a year ago; whereas, in the 77 sep- 
arate occupations in the 12 crews of the plant 
department, there were 47 increases and 30 de 
creases. Thus, for the entire operation there 
were 81 increases, 50 decreases and one un- 
changed rate in individual occupations, the 
final result being a general average which 1s 
identical with that turned up for January last 
year. In January, 1924, as compared with Jan- 
uary, 1923, there were 120 increases and’ but 
12 decreases, with a resultant general increase 
of 9.4 percent. 
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Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) sash and door 
mills, and those in that district, are beginning 
to realize on the heavy demands which have been 
made on their estimating departments for almost a 
month, as orders for special requirements were 
placed in liberal amounts in the last week. Even 
though weather conditions have continued un- 
favorable, inquiries have been pouring in, most 
of which are expected to be followed by actual or- 
ders. While city trade is quiet, business is com- 
ing to sash and door mills from widely scattered 
points in the Northwest. Most of the operators 
here this week said business was better than at any 
time since late last year. 


The Kansas City (Mo.) market for millwork is 
reported to be very good, with a large volume of 
figuring on hand, and the order files fattening up 
steadily. Country demand still is slow, but is 
picking up a little. 


At Omaha, Neb., there has been a light increase 
in price for southern pine panels, other lines re- 
maining the same. Demand continues very light 
from out in the State, but in the bigger towns 
and cities there has been quite a little improve- 
ment, particularly for the lines used in residences. 
As a whole, business has made a modest improve- 
ment. 


With the spring building season at hand con- 
siderable activity in the millwork circles of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, is reported. Door and sash factories 
have been busy accumulating stocks for the spring 
trade. Other lines have made rather good con- 
tracts and are busy getting the items out for the 
spring rush. Indications point to a most active 
building season, especially in houses and apart- 
ments. Prices are steady and there is a general 
feeling of satisfaction. 


The door and millwork trade at Buffalo, N. Y., 
is reported to be slow in picking up after the 
severe winter. Building is on a somewhat smaller 
scale than a year ago at this time. It is believed 
that the next few weeks will see improvement, 
especially in the building of dwellings, as this de- 
mand has not yet been met. 


The Baltimore (Md.) members of the sash and 
door trade continue to report a limited demand, 
with more or less holding back on orders and with 
the competition so keen that prices are kept at rela- 
tively low levels. Both the manufacturers and 
the jobbers are hopeful as to the future, and the 
belief prevails that with weather favorable to con- 
struction work the requirements for mill products 
will undergo a very considerable expansion before 
long. 


Reports from the window glass trade are to the 
effect that there has been no expansion in demand 
during the last ten days, the lull being attributed 
principally to the hampering of building opera- 
tions by unfavorable weather in some centers. 
Many jobbers have ordered ahead for the next few 
weeks, and in some cases for several months, it is 
stated; and in anticipation of increased volume 
of building within a short time they display an 
optimistic spirit as regards the outlook. 


Millwork List Committee Named 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., March 7.—Announcement 
has just been made by H. T. Didesch, managing 
director of the Millwork Institute of California, 
of the personnel of the committee of seven to have 
in charge the preparation of a State-wide sash 
and door price schedule, in accordance with action 
taken at the recent annual convention of the In- 
stitute, at which time the president and managing 
director were instructed to determine as to the 
personnel of such committee. It was decided that 
the matter could be handled to best advantage by 
appointing one member from each section, and 
having the various group organizations each ap- 
point a subcommittee to work with their state com- 
mitteemen. The makeup of the committee as an- 
nounced is as follows: 


E. A. Nicholson, Pacifie Door & Sash Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif.; A. W. Bernhauer, Fresno Planing 
Mill Co., Fresno, Calif.; Ralph Button, Button & 
Manning, San Francisco, Calif.; Owen S. King, 
Charles R. MeCormick Lumber Co., San Diego, 
Calif.; T. L, Gardner, Stockton, Calif.; C. D. 
LeMaster, Sacramento, Calif.; G. W. Kaiser, Lan- 
hom Bros, Mfg. Co., Oakland, Calif.; H. W. Gaetjen 
and H. T, Didesch, ex officio. 


: The function of this committee is to prepare a 
+d and door schedule acceptable to the entire 


The schedule is to contain list prices on 

















all standard sash and door items with a section of 
“net extras’ for ornamentations, odd work ete. 


Inasmuch as in preparing such a schedule it is 
necessary that the committee have available the 
composite cost experience of the millwork pro- 
ducers of the State, it is urged that every mem- 
ber promptly fill out and return questionnaire No. 
2, issued from the Institute’s headquarters re- 
cently. 


Quantity Survey Bureau Formed 


DETROIT, MICH., March 9.—A quantity survey 
bureau to determine millwork requirements on lo- 
cal contracts has been organized by J. C. Cremer, 
president Lumber Service & Credit Co. for the use 
of subscribing firms. The new bureau will be un- 
der the direction of Elmer K. Adams, formerly of 
the Los Angeles Listing Bureau. Six employees 
have been added to take care of this additional 
service. The Lumber Service & Credit Co., com- 
posed of firms also represented in the membership 
of the Detroit Lumber Dealers’ Association, which 
now is devoted entirely to civic and social pur- 
poses, operates legal, statistical and credit depart- 
ments. 


Care of Veneered Doors 


A service bulletin just issued by the Millwork 
Institute of California, Los Angeles, Calif., gives 
the following suggestions for the care and installa- 
tion of veneered doors: 


From the core to the face veneers, all materials 
entering into the construction of veneered doors 
are scientifically seasoned to a correct moisture 
content, determined from years of research and 
experience. During the course of manufacture and 
while at the factory, they are at all times protected 
from the changes in atmospheric conditions, 
weather and moisture. 

The critical time in the life of a veneered door 
is from the time it leaves the factory until the 
painter’s finish is applied. 

Exposure in rainy or cloudy weather, storing 
in a building in which the plaster is not absolutely 
dry, or otherwise subjecting them to moisture will 
cause swelling. Later when the doors are hung, 
shrinking, warping, grain raising, or loosening of 
the veneers will occur. Therefore, thorough pro- 
tection must be given or results are bound to be 
unsatisfactory. 

When installed, veneered doors are subjected to 
varying degrees of temperature. Frequently the 
inside temperature is 60 to 70 degrees whereas it 
may be 30 to 40 degrees, or perhaps 90 to 100 
degrees outside, all occurring during the same 
day. Veneered doors will withstand these ex- 
tremes only if given intelligent protection as soon 
as received on the job. 

Immediately upon delivery, all veneered doors 
should be filled and shellaced. The edges, top and 
bottom—this is a most important item—should 
have the same treatment. Entrance doors and 
doors exposed to the weather, should have in addi- 
tion to the filler, one or more coats of spar varnish. 
The top and bottom should have several coats of 
good paint. Solid doors should have practically 
the same treatment. 


Don’t store veneered doors in a damp building. 
Be sure the plaster is dry. 

Don’t expose veneered doors to the elements in 
foggy or rainy weather. If they are on the job 
all windows should be hung. A little artificial 
heat is desirable. 

Don’t order delivery of doors unless the painter 
is on the job to give them immediate attention. 

Don’t overlook the edges, tops and bottoms. See 
that they are finished. 

Don’t forget that a veneered door represents 
the same expert craftsmanship as a piano or high 
grade furniture, and therefore is entitled to and 
should have the same careful treatment. 

Don’t fail to insert these protections in your 
specifications and see to it that they are enforced. 
a veneered door problems will then cease to 
exist. 


Millwork Plant Changes Hands 


Farco, N. D., March 9.—The Northwestern Sash 
& Door Co., of Fergus Falls, Minn., has purchased 
the plant of the West Side Sash & Door Co., of 
this city, located on the Northern Pacifie right of 
yay at Thirteenth Street, and will open for busi- 
nes about April 1. 

“We believe that Fargo and North Dakota are 
at the beginning of a great building movement, and 
we feel that a plant is necessary here to take care 
of our increasing North Dakota business,’ said 
Syvert Edlund, secretary. 

E. J. Blikstad, treasurer of the company, will 
be manager of the local plant. It is announced 
that eight to 10 families will be brought to the 
city immediately and that the company will ex- 
pand as the business warrants. 
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You Won't Be 
Disappointed 


Don’t let the fact that you 
have heeded the call of other 
firms, tried their stock and 
been disappointed keep you 
from trying us. You won't be 
disappointed on our 
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Cypress Plain Oak if i 
Plain Sap Gum Qrtd. Oak ah} 
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Qrtd. Red Gum Tupelo 





Straight or mixed cars. 
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No. 1 and 2 Shortleaf 


DIMENSION 





Order any quantity 
you desire in mixed cars with 


Finish, Flooring, 
Siding and Moulding 


Write for Prices. 


Lathrop LumberCo. 


LATHROP, ALABAMA 


34" and %" CEILING. 
K%" and " BEVEL SIDING. 


STOVER LUMBER CO. | 


: MOBILE, ALABAMA. 
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WETUMPKA, ALABAMA 
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Cc MISSISSIPPI CoS 











On the Main Line 
for RR.Material 


When you want dependable 
values in railroad and car ma- 
terial, put your orders up to our 
organization. We have always 
stood for high manufacturing 
standards and assure you satis- 
faction. We areoperating a brand 
new mill ourselves and we sell 
the output of the Southern Lum- 
ber & Timber Co., which is also 


manufacturing virgin longleaf. 


We also invite inquiries from 
buyers for retail lumber yards. 


BATSON & 
HATTEN 


LUMBER CO., Inc. 
LYMAN, MISSISSIPPI 
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TimBers(/Z MISSISSIPPI 


HARDWOODS 











Cypress We have proved to 
Rauck, many other buyers 
Gan. that it is to their ad- 
Oak vantage to buy from 

Megnolia us. We should like an 
Poplar opportunity to prove 
Tupelo this to you. Give us 

a trial order, 





RICHARDSON- 
GARDINER 


Lumber Company 
LAUREL, MISS. 

















CARNAHAN & COMPANY 


WHOLESALE 


LUMBER TIES TIMBERS PILING 


JACKSON, Miss. 




















toncLear ¥ Cllow Pine 
HEART CUTTING EXPORT TIMBERS 


Railroad and Car Material 
Shed Stock—Boards 


Mills, 60,000 ft. Daily Capacity 


Gulf Pine Lumber Co. 


POPLARVILLE, MISS. 
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MARINETTE, WIS. 

March 9.—Lumbering operations in this vicinity 
will be completed .about the middle of March, ac- 
cording to timber cruisers. The loggers plan their 
closing operations so as not to cut more than they 
can haul out of the woods. The winter has been 
good for logging and probably better in most local- 
ities than in the last twenty years, lumbermen say. 

Engineers of the Prescott Co., of Menominee, 
Mich., returned from Neopit, Wis., where they 
drew up plans for a new Government lumber mill 
to replace the one destroyed by fire last fall. The 
new mill will cost approximately $200,000. The 
building will be constructed according to lines 
especially fitted for the machinery to be installed. 
The machine designs are said to be the most mod- 
ern ever attempted for lumber mill use. Plans 
are now in Washington, D. C., awaiting the final 
approval of the Department of the Interior. Con- 
tracts will be let soon after the approval of the 
department is received. 


SAGINAW, MICH. 


March 9.—J. J. McFadden, one of the heaviest 
Canadian operators in white pine spent several 
days in Saginaw and Bay City last week. He had 
just returned from attending the annual conven- 
tion of the Canadian Lumbermen's Association 
at Quebec, where he delivered a paper on ‘White 
Pine.” 

George D. Jackson, of Bay City, accompanied 
by Mrs. Jackson, is spending a few weeks at At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Hempstead are spending sev- 
eral weeks in New York and Philadelphia. While 
in the East they will attend the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association convention at At- 
lantic City, N. J. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


March 9.—There has not been much change in 
the hardwood during the last week or ten days and 
while some orders have come in they have been 
of the rush nature and little buying has been 
reported for future delivery. General business 
conditions in Evansville are as good or better now 
than they were this time last year and collections 
have shown an improvement. Railroad business 
has been fairly good. Dry stocks are reported 
rather light here and in other towns in the tri- 
state section. Wholesalers say that most of the 
buying during the last few weeks has been of the 
hand-to-mouth variety. Manufacturers believe 
there will be a steady business throughout this 
year, but they do not look for anything like a boom. 
Box trade is still good. Reports from the rural 
communities say that recent heavy rains have 
made roads unfit for travel and this has put a 
temporary check on business. Logs continue to 
come in freely from southern Indiana, but few from 


the South. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


March 9.—Hardwood trade is rather steady al- 
though the slight lull which took possession of the 
trade several weeks ago continues. Buying by 
retailers is not so active due to conditions which 
have prevented retailers from making deliveries of 
stocks sold. Factory demand is steady with fur- 
niture, box and musical instrument concerns in 
the lead. Railroad business is good and numerous 
inquiries are received from carriers. Prices are 
well maintained and there is little cutting in order 
to force trade. Dry stocks are not heavy, espe- 
cially in the better grades. F. B. Pryor, sales 
manager of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., reports 
a steady trade with prices strong. Buying by 
factories and interior trim people is the best fea- 
ture. Dealers are waiting to move stocks before 
coming into the market to any extent. Mr. Pryor 
left recently on a business trip to Buffalo. The 
Imperial Lumber Co. is having a steady demand 
for West Virginia hardwoods. M. W. Stark, of 
the American Column & Lumber Co., reports a 
fairly steady demand from factories. Prices are 
firm at former levels and little cutting is reported. 

The southern pine market is somewhat irregular 
but that is to be expected. Weather conditions 
have held up building work and consequently deal- 
ers have been unable to move stocks already sold. 
But there is a fair demand for certain items, such 
as No. 2 boards and rough finish. Dealers are 
playing a waiting game as they do not want to 
increase stocks under existing conditions. Ship- 
ments are coming in promptly as a rule and dry 
stocks are not very large. L. B. Schneider, sales 
manager of the John R. Gobey Lumber Co., reports 
a quiet trade with prices irregular. Some dealers 
are buying in small lots although most of them 


‘mill, yard and other operations. 


are waiting until they move stocks. The J. E. 
McNally Lumber Co. reports a good deal of figur 
ing on spring work. 

The Sowers-Benbow Lumber Co. is having a fair 
trade and indications point to an active spring 
trade as many building projects are under way. 
John R. Gobey, of the company bearing his name, 
left recently on a tour of the Mediterranean Sea. 


MERRILL, WIS. 


March 9.—Sales of lumber continue light al- 
though business conditions are apparently improv- 
ing in this section of the State. Buyers as a whole 
are taking very small quantities and are not ex- 
pecting any increased prices although being 
warned that the arrival of spring and the re- 
sumption of building is almost certain to bring 
increases. Mills are selling only sufficient lumber 
under present circumstances to take care of pay- 
rolls and the tendency of both buyers and manu- 
facturers is to wait for the future developments. 

Logging, with the exception of the larger opera- 
tors, is practically at a standstill, and in this 
vicinity the Kinzel, Stange and Heineman Lumber 
companies are the only ones operating. Both log 
and lumber movements are slow, owing to weather 
conditions. Monday the Kinzel Lumber Co. and 
Stange Lumber Co. mills were closed down, owing 


to the rain and freezing weather which caused logs 


to be covered with ice and greatly impeded saw- 
Mills are ship 
ping a large number of ties. The car situation is 


reported to be very good. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


March 9.—A decided softening in prices was 
reported throughout western Michigan. Furniture 
and auto body factories are on a part time basis 
and the result is a decided falling off in demand 
for lumber from these sources. Practically every 
type of hardwood, and even southern softwoods 
are hovering on the brink of a decline unless some- 
thing should happen to stiffen the market. It 
is the hope that building will help to hold prices 
and keep stocks moving until the factories go on 
full-time again. From Big Rapids, Cadillac, Al- 
bion and other points came reports of increased 
construction activity. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


March 9.—The wholesale market in softwoods 
is showing a more decided weakness with few signs 
of immediate improvement, due to buying inac- 
tivity by local yards, whose volume of business 
has been affected by the indefinite nature of the 
building program which is gaining momentum 
slowly. There are a large number of transit 
cars in the Detroit territory, due to extensive 
shipments by southern mills. 

Purchases of hardwoods in the automotive in- 
dustry are characterized by trade factors as in- 
definite because of the generally unsatisfactory 
outlook regarding present and future production 
together with the continued lagging demand in 
retail channels. There is a tendency by several 
large body plants to reduce their inventories of 
hardwoods fully 50 percent and to utilize sap gum 
to a greater extent. Prices in hard maple are 
showing a number of soft spots in the face of in- 
tensive competition for the small volume of avail 
able business. Very few inquiries are reported on 
any hardwood items. Strict observance of re- 
quirements also is noted as one of the demands of 
body plants and auto factories. 

Henry Otis, of the Detroit Lumber Co., has 
been selected as one of the members of the Mich- 
igan Manufacturers’ Association. 

W. N. McLennan, of the City Lumber Co., is 
spending a vacation in the South. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


March 9.—Since the beginning of March orders 
and inquiries have been coming in quite well, and 
the pessimists are beginning to talk from the 
optimistic angle. Today’s mail brought in some 
nice orders, and it is believed that business will 
now settle down to a good, long run of steady 
demand. There has been a good scattered demand 
from the South, central West and from the auto 
and furniture districts, but the Bast, especially 
New York State, has been quiet, at least with 
some concerns, these reporting that salesmen in 
the eastern district are complaining over the fail- 
ure of business to open. There is a good mixed 
car demand from planing mills on quartered and 
plain oak, quartered and plain red gum, and pop- 
lar, walnut, ash, elm, chestnut and other items 
are moving. The veneer people report a fair de- 
mand, with improvement noted in panel stock, the 
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glued-up stocks having been much better over the 
last week or ten days. 

Louisville quotations, inch stocks: Oak, Ken- 
tucky and Indiana, FAS, $145 for white quartered 
and $90 for plain; quartered red, $125 and $75; 
plain white, $105 and $65; plain red, $95 and 
$62; southern oak, quartered white, FAS, $130; 
common, $75; quartered red, $100 and $65; plain 
white, $90 and $62; plain red, $87 and $60. Pop- 
lar, FAS, $105; saps and selects, $75; common, 
$55; chestnut, $105 and $57; ash, $100 and $60; 
passwood, $90 and $60; quartered red gum, $85 
and $62; plain red, $82 and $60; quartered sap, 
$63 and $50; plain sap, $57 and $38. 

The Louisville Cooperage Co., large manufac- 
turer of tight barrels and kegs, is arranging to 
establish a slack barrel department, which at the 
start will make barrels by hand, installing ma- 
chinery later on if conditions warrant. 

The Cedar Supply & Lumber Co., Louisville, has 
recently joined the Louisville division of the South- 
ern Hardwood Traffic Association, its business hav- 
ing reached a point where it needs a real traffic 
service. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


March 9.—The demand for southern hardwoods 
continues slow. Shipments continue heavy as a 
result of orders taken early this. year. Prices 
in general are holding firm. The furniture people 
continue to be the chief buyers, their orders being 
for immediate delivery and little business being 
hooked ahead. The automobile people apparently 
are waiting for better weather, and orders from 
this group are very scarce. Stocks are ample to 
care for a good demand, except those of red gum, 
which has been in good demand for several months. 


ASHLAND, WIS. 


March 9.—The port of Ashland imported in 
1924 more than $800,000 worth of pulpwood and 
ground pulp from Canada, including several big 
rafts and numbers of cargoes of unbleached ground- 
wood pulp, declares Guy M. Burnham, of this city. 
The business will continue this season, for even 
if the importation of the rafts should be stopped, 
there is little danger of there being any curtail- 
ment of ground pulp importations for a time at 
least, Mr. Burnham believes. The annual agita- 
tion in Canada for the prevention of the exporta- 
tion of pulpwood from that country, with the 
implied threats of retaliation by Uncle Sam if 
such action is taken, is attracting the close atten- 
tion of paper manufacturers all over the country. 

Lumbering operations will be completed by the 
middle of March, according to timber cruisers 
passing through here. The loggers plan their clos- 
ing operations so as to cut no more than they can 
haul out of the woods. A break-up is likely to oc- 
cur any time after March 15, which date is de- 
cided upon by the large operators to terminate the 
winter’s work. The winter has been good for 
logging conditions, and probably better in most 
localities than in the last 20 years, the lumbermen 
say. 

Stockholders of the Soo Lumber Co. met in 
Glidden Thursday to inspect their newly acquired 
plant. J. D. Towney was elected president, C. A. 
McDonald, vice president; C. G. Williams, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and J. L. Davis, general manager. 
It was decided to manufacture hardwood flooring 
and new machinery will be ordered at once. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


March 10.—Inquiries for heavy southern pine 
construction planks and increased demand for oak 
flooring featured the otherwise dull Milwaukee 
lumber market last week. The mild weather, how- 
ever, is stimulating demand. Movement of hard- 
woods to the factory consumers continues entirely 
'n small lots and in disappointing volume. Many 
of the larger northern logging operators, it is re- 
ported, have set March 15 as their closing date. 

Frank R, Hixon, prominent La Crosse (Wis.) 
hmberman who gave the Hixon manual training 
> ool and parks to that city, has sold his La 
on home and will move his residence to Lake 

orest, Ill., to be near a daughter and brother. 
“an J. Schroeder, president of the John 
Schroeder Lumber Co., Milwaukee, was recently 
“ected treasurer of the Rotary Club of Milwaukee. 

he Rust-Owen Lumber Co. sawmill at Drum- 
“ae Wis., resumed operations March 3. 
eee H. Barker, secretary-treasurer Barker 
Milw er & Fuel Co., Green Bay, Wis., passed though 
: ee last week with his dogs and hunting 
’quipment, returning from the Barker winter resi- 
ence at Stuttgart, Ark. 
Retail pr ¥. Drought, general counsel Wisconsin 
trl umbermen’s Association, is on an extended 

PD to eastern Canada. 
men's yomscheck, counsel for the Retail Lumber- 
retur utual Insurance Company of Wisconsin, 

ned last week from Havana, Cuba, having 


Stopped “ete 
pi cae Miami, Fla., and Washington, D. C., 


RHINELANDER, WIS. 


March 9.~—Logging in this district may come to 
a sudden close at any day. A warm wave Sunday 
made considerable inroads on the snow. Many 
jobbers have taken off their sawyers, and are clean- 
ing up in the woods and hauling out to the land- 
ings. The maple flooring factories are still taking 
a little stock, but are resisting the efforts of lum- 
bermen to advance prices. Some items which are 
scarce and in demand are very firm in price, but 
everything else shows a tendency toward weakness. 
There is a good deal of inquiry for flooring. Birch 
and rock elm are selling fairly well. Basswood is 
weak and not in demand. Inquiries for thick hard 
maple rarely result in orders. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


March 9.—The International Bowling Congress 
is holding its annual tournament in Buffalo, with 
more than 2,200 teams entered. It will continue 
for six weeks. The lumber interests are well rep- 
resented. Among the city firms that have put in 
teams, not to mention individual lumbermen, are: 
Henry E. Mallue & Bro., two teams; Theodore 
Krug, two teams; S. Monczynski, Standard Hard- 
wood Lumber Co., Lamkin & Birtch Floor Co., L. N. 
Whissel Lumber Corporation and Whissel Lumber. 
Individual bowlers include Henry I. George and 
A. A, Mason. 

The L. N. Whissel Lumber Corporation is making 
rapid progress on its new yard on Military Road, 
having finished a new shed and mill and also a 
very elaborate English-type of office building. A 
similar office will be erected by the company at its 
Williamsville yard. 

The George M. Zimmermann lumber yard has 
lately remodeled its office building, the interior 
being finished with solid mahogany paneling, mak- 
ing it one of the most attractive lumber offices in 
the city. 

The C. F. Sullivan Co. has filed plans for the 
erection of a new office building at its yard, 435 
Northumberland Street, where it will move as soon 
as the structure is completed. 

The C. C. Slaght Lumber Co., which left the 
city several years ago to locate in Coudersport, 
Pa., has opened an office at 1024 Marine Trust 
Building, Buffalo. Mr. Slaght will be here occa- 
sionally, but the office will be in charge of the 
junior member, R. D. Mason. 

J. Ross Wheeler, a member of the local lumber 
trade for some years, has become connected with 
the sales department of C. W. Bodge & Co., and will 
travel in eastern New York. 

J. M. Jakiel, a retail lumberman of this city, is 
on a vacation trip to Florida. Joseph S. Harris, 
of the Harris Lumber Co., is at Atlantic City. 


Supplies Machinery for New Mill 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 11.—The new mill 
being erected at Ferriday, La., by the Fisher- 
Hurd Lumber Co., mention of which was made 
in the March 7 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, is to be equipped with an 8-foot band and 
an 8-foot vertical band resaw. All of the saw- 
mill machinery for this plant will be supplied 
by the Filer & Stowell Co., of Milwaukee. The 
Fisher-Hurd .interests are now operating an 
8-foot band and an 8-foot vertical band resaw 
mill at Wisner, La., all of the machinery for 
which was supplied by the Filer & Stowell Co. 


Watch Out for Impostor 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., March 9.—The Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Assdciation has sent out a bul- 
letin to its members, saying: ‘A man represent- 
ing himself to be Edgar Hirsch is visiting lumber 
plants throughout the South and eashing drafts 
through forged signature. Beware, do not cash 
and drafts, and have impostor arrested if he ap- 
pears, notifying Hirsch Lumber Co., New Orleans, 


La., by wire.” 
‘BE EEEBEaEBE2ELaEaELALae 


Log Barge Is Making Good 


VANCOUVER, B. C., March 7.—Further per- 
formance of the sailing ship Bingamon, converted 
into a log-carrying barge, has convinced the owners 
that the barge is destined to become a generally 
adopted means of transporting logs on this Coast, 
especially where distances are great in unprotected 
waters. Recently the Bingamon, with a million 
feet of cedar logs, was towed from Ellerslie Bay 
to Vancouver in fifty-eight hours. The time for a 
Davis raft for the same distance is said to 
average 170 hours. In addition, there are times 
when weather would not permit a raft to move al- 
though a barge could be kept on its course. 
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always to give your cus- 
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values for their money 
that youcan. And right 
there is where you will 
value the quality, mill- 
ing, drying and grading 
of our lumber. 
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HEAVY PITCH 
For Export and Interior Trade 








We make shipments 
from New Orleans, 
Gulfport, Mobile and 
SA AS) Pascagoula of 
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bailstteect, TIMBERS, YARD 
400,000 Feet and SHED STOCK 


Dantzler Allied Mills 


L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO. 
Moss Point, Miss. Sales Agents 
MILLS AT 
—— Point Howison Ten Mile Cedar Lake o 
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Don’t Overlook Our 


Oak Flooring 


Why pay a premium for I..C. L. 
shipments of Oak flooring when 
you can buy our fine quality Red 
and White Oak Flooring in 
mixed cars with many other 
items you sell? You’ll save 
money on freight, reduce your 
stock investment and increase 
your turnover. Order atrial car 
of our 


Oak Flooring 


Southern Pine Lumber 
Oak and Gum Trim 
Aromatic Red Cedar 


We manufacture everything we sell. 


Hodge-Hunt 


LUMBER CO., Inc. 




















Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


Cypress-~ Tupelo 


We Specialize in Tupelo 
Flooring, Trim and Moulding 

















CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 


é and Shingles 
As Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown ypressCo. Ltd- 


DONNER, LOUISIANA 









Manufacturers 














Estimateand Delivery Record Book 


This book is so designed, that, with less work than 
usual, the Balance-To-Go of any item is SHOWN CON- 
TINUOUSLY, and you do not need to spend anything 
more than the cost of ordinary record books to have 
this advantage. 

The delivery record forms are on the back of the 
original estimate that is retained in the book. You can 
use the delivery form for the estimate facing it. 

The book contains 180 estimates and duplicates ruled— 
40 lines to the page—360 sheets 94x16 inches and 6-page 
A to Z index. It is bound in heavy canvas with carbon 
paper and press board. 


Postpaid, $4.75 


° 431 So. Dearborn St. 
American Lumberman Chicege, Il 














TACOMA, WASH. 


March 7.—Detailed plans for the 1925 advertis- 
ing campaign of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club 
were worked out and adopted at a meeting of the 
club’s advertising committee last Friday. Accord- 
ing to A. H. Landram, chairman, it was decided 
that the campaign of the last two years has fixed 
Tacoma definitely in the minds of the trade as 
“The Lumber Capital of America,” and, while this 
feature will not be neglected during 1925, the cam- 
paign will center on the advertising of Northwest 
woods and forest products. The experience of the 
last two years, Mr. Landram stated, has shown 
that the best results are obtained through service 
to retail lumber dealers, and the committee has 
decided to extend this considerably. 


Edwin Selvin, of Seattle, editor of the Business 
Chronicle, was the principal speaker at the regular 
meeting of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club last 
Wednesday noon. Mr. Selvin urged the lumber- 
men to organize an educational campaign on re- 
forestation and conservation of timber resources 
in order that the public may be fully informed of 
the problems faced by the industry. No business 
was transacted at the meeting, and the usual mar- 
ket discussion was not held. 

Additional curtailment by the Tacoma mills be- 





.came generally effective this week, most of the 


plants reducing operations to a 4-day a week basis. 
The light demand for lumber caused the local 
plants to act individually on the reduction pro- 
gram. While the rail business is reported to be 
slowly improving, the water trade, both foreign 
and domestic, is in bad shape. The curtailment is 
expected to prevent any weakening of the market 
through overproduction. 

The Northern Pacific car shops at South Tacoma 
have resumed full time operations after more than 
a year on a 5-day week basis. The car shops are 
the largest single industry in the city, and are 
considered a barometer of local business condi- 
tions. Large orders for new equipment are to be 
filled at the shops this spring. 

Lumber carriers at the Tacoma docks during 
the present week included the following: Porta- 
coma docks, Indianic, Australia, 50,000 feet staves, 
100,000 feet lumber and 200 tons box shook (part 
cargo); Strathfillan, Egypt, 2,500,000 feet ties 
(part cargo) ; London Corporation, Europe, 125,000 
feet (part cargo) ; Indra, west coast South Amer- 
ica, 250,000 feet and 225 tons box shook (part 
cargo, and Hauraki, Australia, 820 tons box shook 
(part cargo). Terminal dock, Hverett, California, 
270,000 feet (completing); Admiral Rodman, 
Alaska, 300,000 feet (part cargo) ; Horace Lucken- 
bach, Atlantic coast, 1,500,000 feet (part cargo), 
and Clauseus, Atlantic coast, 500,000 feet (part 


eargo). Tacoma Harbor Lumber Co., Balboa, Eu- 
rope and Central America, 150,000 feet (part 
cargo). St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Doyles- 


town, California, 200,000 feet (part cargo). Dick- 
man Lumber Co., Mundelta, Atlantic coast, 450,000 
feet (part cargo) ; Zverett, California, 300,000 feet 
(part cargo), and Africa Maru, Japan, 575,000 feet 
(part cargo). Defiance Lumber Co., Cacique, west 
coast South America, 1,200,000 feet (completing). 
Baker dock, Doylestown, California, 50,000 feet 
(part cargo), and Kentuckian, Atlantic coast, 
2,250,000 shingles, 75,000 feet lath and 900 doors 
(part cargo). 

The Simpson Logging Co., of Shelton, has pur- 
chased a large stand of timber in the Skykomish 
valley. The timber is expected to be available 
after the proposed extension to the Peninsular 
Railroad is completed. The deal is said to have 
involved about $150,000. 

Fire of unknown origin destroyed the entire 
plant of the Orting Lumber Co., at Orting, last 
week. Officials have announced plans for rebuild- 
ing immediately. 

Paul W. Billings, president Billings Lumber Co., 
has sold his interest in the concern to A. G, Chase, 
of Tacoma. Mr. Billings will assume the position 
of sales manager for the Buchanan Lumber Co., of 
Olympia. Mr. Chase stated that the Billings 
company will be 
operations under his management. 

Appointment of Preston H. Halliday to repre- 
sent the Wheeler, Osgood Co. in the South Atlantic 
States was announced this week. Mr. Halliday’s 
headquarters will be at Memphis, Tenn. He will 
succeed L. J. Phillips, who has been placed in 
charge of the company’s interests at Chicago. 

Charles E. Buckley, for many years secretary 
and manager Northwestern Woodenware Co., Ta- 
coma, has retired from the business. Mr. Buckley 
has accepted the position of vice president of the 
Pacific Savings & Loan Association, of Tacoma. 


reorganized and will continue 


The Northwestern Woodenware Co.’s operations 
were taken over last year by a company of the 
same nature in Menasha, Wis., and its representa. 
tive, J. L. Divens, will succeed Mr. Buckley. 

E. V. Wintermote, vice president Tidewater Mil] 
Co. and secretary Puget Sound Lumber Co., wil] 
leave Tacoma on an eastern trip about the middle 


of March. Mr. Wintermote will visit Kansas City 
and St. Louis, and from the latter city will go 
to Chicago to attend the wedding of his son, E. y, 
Wintermote, jr., secretary Tidewater Mill Co, 
whose bride to be is Miss Helen Lau, of Chicago, 
The wedding is to take place early in April. 

James A. Gabel, president Pacific Mutual Door 
Co., returned to Tacoma last week after an absence 
of six months, most of which he spent in the 
East and middle West. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


March 7.—Improvements at the plant of the 
Parker Lumber & Box Co., at Blackman’s Point, 
are practically complete, and assurance is given 
that the mills will be ready to start about March 
16. Steam was up this week, so that the mill 
could be ‘‘turned over.” The reorganization hag 
named as superintendent A. C. Schultz, who has 
been with the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, 
and who for several years was dock and yard 
foreman at the Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. The new 
sales manager is A. E. Soli, formerly with the 
Canyon Lumber Co. Both Mr. Schultz and Mr. 
Soli are experienced lumbermen, with a wide circle 
of acquaintances. The mill as rebuilt will have 
an output of about 100,000 feet in eight hours, 
It will begin cutting on fir for export. 

P. H. Olwell, general manager Jamison Lumber 
& Shingle Co., returned during the week from an 
extended absence during which he visited numerous 
marketing centers from Buffalo, N. Y., to Ft. 
Worth, Tex. Mr. Olwell attended the annual con- 
vention of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Assgo- 
ciation at Oklahoma City, Okla., Jan. 28-30. 

Funeral services were held Thursday for Mrs. 
N. B. Challacombe, who died suddenly Feb. 20 on 
board the steamship President Grant at sea a few 
hours out of Honolulu. Mrs. Challacombe was ac- 
companying her husband on a tour of the world. 
She was the mother of L. S. Challacombe, formerly 
of the Shull Lumber & Shingle Co. 


VICTORIA, B. C. 


March 7.—Demand for lumber is light and prices 
generally have been weak. It is contended that 
overproduction has brought this latter condition. - 

The Genoa Bay Lumber Co., at Genoa Bay, has 
again resumed operations. The company is now 
engaged exclusively in the cargo business, and lum- 
ber to be dressed for domestic use is being sent to 
the Cameron Lumber Co., at Victoria, for further 
treatment. The dry kilns formerly in use at Genoa 
Bay have been dismantled. 

The Genoa Bay Logging Co. has abandoned its 
operations at Camp One, Section 44, Cowichan 
Lake, having cleared out all available timber there, 
and has moved on to Shaw Creek, where there is @ 
stand of about 5,000,000 feet. The company has 
bought the output of the Lake Logging Co. and 
these logs are now being shipped out from Cowichan 
Lake. 

Since the beginning of the year the transport of 
logs out of Cowichan Lake has increased enor- 
mously and four trains a day are now moving out 
on the Esquimalt & Nanaimo Railway, as compared 
with only one or two at the beginning of the year. 

The Canadian Puget Sound Lumber & Timber Co., 
which gets most of its logs from Cowichan Lake 
through its subsidiary, the Island Logging Co., ship- 
ping through Crofton, is considering the advisabil- 
ity of making an early start on construction of @ 
new line of railroad to tap its vast timber holdings 
north of Jordan River, on the west coast of Van- 
couver Island. ’ 

The James Logging Co., which has been inactive 
most of the winter, has again started operations 
on the north shore of Cowichan Lake and at Cot- 
tonwood River. 

C. B. Bridges and his associates have bought the 
Courtenay Sawmill from the British Columbia 
Manufacturers Co., of New Westminster. The mill 
situated at Courtenay, is one of the largest and 
best equipped in the Comox valley. 

The Thomsen & Clark Timber Co., at Bowser, 
has nearly completed its railroad to Horne Lake, 
where it recently completed the purchase of a Dlg 
area of timber from the Esquimalt & Nanaimo 
Railway. 

The Bluebird Lumber Co. and the Wilson Lumber 
Co., at Qualicum Beach, have begun cutting again. 

George Abernethy’s sawmill at Errington is said 
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to have been purchased by Vancouver interests. 
The timber available there will keep the mill going 
for at least three years. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 

March 7.—Under order of the court, William C. 
McMaster, receiver of the Morgan Lumber Co., with 
mill and logging equipment at Nagrom, Wash., has 
sold the mill property to Scott & Howe, of Tacoma, 
which firm it is understood will handle the property 
through the Howe-McGibbon Timber Co. The log- 
ging equipment of the Morgan Lumber Co. remains 
jin the hands of the receiver, who is offering it for 
sale. 

Paul J. Smith and Jack Miller, of Bradley, Miller 
& Co., Bay City, Mich., have been making a tour of 
West Coast mills, and this week visited their Seat- 
tle buying office, which is in charge of James B. 
Hall. Mr. Smith and Mr. Miller have left for Port- 
jand, Ore. ‘They will extend their tour to Cali- 
fornia before returning home. 

William H. Wyatt, of the Wyatt-Prock 
(o.. Philadelphia, Pa., is in Seattle. 

Visitors at the regular Thursday luncheon of the 
Hoo-Hoo Club of Seattle were: Corwin P. Shank, 
Eagle Falls Logging Co., Index, Wash.; J. M. Ed- 
wards, Maple Ridge Lumber Co., Port Haney, B. Car 


Lumber 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


od 


March 7.—Whatcom County loggers will not 
join in the reductjon period of sixty days proposed 
by the British Columbia conference. Inquiry 
among them shows that not one has plans for cur- 
tailment. There is less reason for reduction here 
than in some other places because the surplus of 
logs is much smaller. Manager Everett G. Griggs, 
jr., of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.’s camp 
at Kulshan, says that the camp will continue run- 
ning two and one-half sides. This week it re- 
ceived a new $12,000 gasoline shovel for work on 
its railroad system. The Hoff & Pinkey Logging 
Co., Chinn Timber Co., Wuerkla Bros. and Falls 
Logging Co. have no plans for reducing outputs. 
Vice President Joseph G. Earles, of the Puget 
Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co., says his company 
will soon be running three sides and that this 
week it began shipping twenty-five cars daily. It 
would be impossible for the company to reduce 
now, he says, because of the necessity of getting 
out timber from a large area that will soon be 
flooded by water backing up from the power dam 
which Stone & Webster interests are building on 
the Baker River. The Bloedel Donovan camps 
are running as usual and soon the company’s new 
Beaver camp will be shipping. Rafts are now 
arriving from Sekiu. 

All local mills are op- 
erating except the shin- 














gle plants of the Puget 
Sound Sawmills & Shin- 
gle Co. and the Siemons 
Lumber Co. The latter 
concern closed its mill a 
short time ago because 
of unsatisfactory market 
conditions. The Puget 
Sound mill is expected to 
resume operation in the 
near future. 

The box business is 
rushing and this week 
the Morrison Mill Co. 
announced that it would 
have to put a night crew 
at work next week. One 
line will be operated for 
an indefinite period. The 
company’s factories at 
Blaine and Anacortes are 
running at top. speed. 
Shipments are made to 
California, Hawaii and 
other points. The de- 
mand for boxes is at 
least as good as it was 
last year at this time, 
says President Archie 
Morrison. Heavy ship- 
ments of shook will be 
made to Alaska this year 
for the salmon packers. 
The Pacific American 
Fisheries will operate one 
more plant than it did in 
1924, or a total of nine. 
This company also is us- 
ing considerable lumber. 
having taken 350,000 
feet within the last week. 

The E. K. Wood Lum- 
ber Co. will close its saw- 
mill between March 15 
and 20 for the comple- 








A well known American make of automobile finds an asylum in this hollowed- 


out Baobab tree in Uganda Territory, Africa. 


B. F. Heitzman, assitant district forester, Juneau, 
Alaska; W. G. Weigle, supervisor Snoqualmie Na- 
tional Forest, Seattle, Wash.; C. C. Crow, Port- 
land, Ore. 

Finley Downs, manager of the White Star Lum- 
ber Co., Whites, Wash., is at Tiajuana, Mex., on a 


vacation, 
ASTORIA, ORE. 


March 7.—Although the cargo lumber shipments 
from the Columbia river during February were 
slightly under those of January, the daily average 
for February was slightly stronger than in January. 
The foreign lumber trade continued extremely ac- 
tive, with off-shore business taking almost as much 
lumber as the coastwise and intercoastal ports 
combined. The intercoastal shipments of the 
month showed a gain of nearly 2,000,000 feet as 
compared with those of January, but the foreign 





and coastwise “movements declined somewhat. 

February figures are: 

c Portland Astoria Both 

Poewi Be .... 8,380,000 9,740,000 18,070,000 

I WROD. 6k .«.0%s 16,047,723 9,836,268 25,883,991 
ntercoastal 2,960,000 4,954,549 7,914,549 
MOTAE bc cx: 27,337,723 24,530,817 51,868,540 


The trunk dimensions of 
this forest giant will closely rival the far-famed redwoods of California 


tion of its electrification, 
says Assistant Manager 
Warren Wood. It is now 
building a tower on the 
mill’s roof to handle 
band saws more expedi- 
tiously. 

The business of the port commission’s dock has 
grown to the point where an extension has become 
necessary to handle lumber and other cargo and 
this week the port commission voted to lengthen 
it 250 feet. Bids will be called for at once. A 
large amount of lumber and box shook has passed 
over this dock within the last two years. The 
commission voted to buy a tractor to facilitate 
eargo handling. 

Bloedel Donovan loggers and millworkers this 
week subscribed for two $10,000 policies for the 
$2,000,000 insurance endowment fund being raised 
for the Children’s Orthopedic Hospital at Seattle. 
Their contribution is one-fifth of Whatcom Coun- 
ty’s quota. The policies will run for twenty 
years. 

The Galbraith Bros. Logging Co. will soon be- 
gin logging in a new tract, recently purchased 
from the county on the middle fork of the Nook- 
sack River, where they have acquired thirty acres 
for $6,250. 

This week’s cargo movement follows. Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, Mundelta, 5,000,000 shin- 
gles and some lath, Jacksonville, Fla.; Mississippi 
(due), United Kingdom; Peter Kerr (due), Atlan- 
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offered for prompt de- 
livery. Order in straight 
or mixed Cars. 


OAK, GUM 
HICKORY 


5 Cars 4/4 No. 
2 Cars 4/4 No. 


1 Com. Plain S. Gum 
3 Com. Plain S. Gum 
10 Cars 4/4 No. 2 Com. Plain S. Gum 
2 Cars 6/4 No. 3 Com. Plain S. Gum 
1 Car 3/4 FAS Plain Sap Gum 
5 Cars 3/4 No. { Com. Plain S. Gum 
1 Car 3/4 No. 2 Com. Plain S, Gum 
3 Cars 4/4 FAS Plain Sap Gum 
5 Cars 4/4 No. | Com. & Btr. Qtd. 
Black Gum 
2 Cars 4/4 No. 
5 Cars 4/4 No. 
10 Cars 4/4 No. 
Wormy Oak 
1 Car 4/4 No. 2 Com. Hickory 
{1 Car 8/4 No. | Com. Hickory 
1 Car 4/4 FAS Plain Red Gum 
2 Cars 4/4 No. | Com. Plain R. Gum 


2 Common Ash 
3 Com. Mixed Oak 
1 Com. & Btr. Sd. 








Write for prices today. 


Grant Timber 
& Mfe.Co. serve: 


LOUISIANA 
Ww. W. BX Sales Manager 

















Band 


Sion SHORTLEAF 


Base, Casing, Edge and Flat 
Grain Flooring, Ceiling, Partition 
Finish (all thicknesses), Mouldings 
1" and 2" Yard Stock up to 20’ long 


,— | 


Also SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


DAVIS BROS. 


LUMBER CO., Ltd. 
ANSLEY, LA. 




















Lucas E. Moore Stave Co.,Inc. 


| EXPORT MANUFACTURERS DOMESTIC 
Band Southern Hardwoods | 


Kiln Drying a Specialty 
Sales Office : NEW ORLEARS, LA. Mills at Mobile, Ala. 














Manufacturers 


Short aed Pine and ietummb 
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Hemlock 
Bevel 
* 6 
Siding 
Quick shipments of %x4 and %x6 
No. 2 Clear and Better West Coast 
Hemlock Bevel Siding in straight 


cars or mixed with Douglas Fir and 


Red Cedar Shingles. 


from 


“The Lumber Capital of America” 
PACIFIC STATES LUMBER CO. 


TACOMA, : - WASHINGTON 














Branch Offices and Salesmen: 
S.B. Marvin, 518 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


G.A. Jones, 706 LumberExchange,Minneapolis,Minn. 
Joseph Lean, P. O. Box 774, Omaha, Nebraska 
Frank Probst, P.O. Box 1187 Fargo, No. Dakota 


O.G. Valentine, P.O. Box 171, Denver, Colorado 
H. G. Grabow, 1035 N. Topeka St., Wichita, Kansas 


~ 











California 
White and p ine 


Sugar 
Fir, Spruce and Cedar 
Redwood, Western Pine 
Idaho White Pine 
and Factory Plank. 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Get our prices. 








 W-EMSKEE. LUMBER CO. 


eaten, ~ 


ANUFACTURERS 


AND WHOLESALER 


General Offices, QUINCY, ILL. 








Warland Lumber 
Company 


Manufacturers and 
Merchants of 


Pondosa White Pine 


AND 


Soft Montana Larch 


General Offices and Mill at 
WARLAND, Lincoln County, MONTANA 


Shipments: Great Northern 














Kent 
_ Lumber & Timber Company 


PACIFIC COAST 
PRODUCTS 
5530 White Bldg, SEATTLE, WASH. 




















tic coast. E. K. Wood Lumber Co., Cacique, 600,- 
000 feet, west coast of South America; Norwood, 
150,000 feet, Alaska. Puget Sound Sawmills & 
Shingle Co., Cacique, 411,000 feet, west coast of 
South America; Daisy Gray, 350,000 feet, Cali- 
fornia. . 

Charles F. Nolte, president Commercial Shingle 
Co., has been reélected second vice president of 
the Bellingham Chamber of Commerce. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


March 7.——-More buying has been done and more 
orders have been placed during the last week than 
for a long time. Retailers and wholesalers are 
more optimistic. Prices, which fell off generally 
throughout southern California, have now stiffened, 
and the tendency is now the other way. The docks 
at San Pedro, which had about seventeen million 
feet of unsold stock a month ago, have been cleaned 
out of about 380 percent of that stock, it is re- 
ported, 

Lumber 
yesterday, 
from the 


activities at Redondo reached a peak 
when four carriers called with lumber 
Northwest. The Pacific Electric docks, 
the only lumber handling pier at Redondo, was 
filled to capacity and several ships were forced 
to anchor outside to await their turn. San Diego 
is also reported to have been brisk during the last 
two weeks. 

The California Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
has closed its southern California office in the Cen- 
tral Building. HH. Riddiford, secretary for the 
southern district, will still continue to do the 
field work, it was announced. Communications for 
the association should be addressed to Box 398, 
Whittier, Calif. 

At a recent directors’ meeting of the Los Angeles 
Lumber Products Co, Daniel Murphy was elected 


president. 
COOS BAY, ORE. 


March 7.--White cedar camps are opening in 
every direction, as many as a dozen recently 
starting to supply the enormous demand from the 
Japanese, who laid off buying freely for about 
eighteen months. They have come back harder 
than ever, and the Western White Cedar Co., chief 
shipper, sees sales for every stick of white cedar 
export that can be cut this year. Three veneer 
plants in Marshfield will be eating up about 
2,000,000 feet of cedar after April 1. None of the 
white cedar mills are paying any attention to the 
five-day week, and may be running extra forces. 
Much larger supplies will be coming into market 
this summer from the Smith-Powers Logging Co. 
and the district in which it is operating and from 
South Slough, where the Stout Lumber Co. is tap- 
ping a large reserve. 

The fir lumber market is in the dumps. The 
Stout Lumber Co., which held out for two or three 
weeks on adopting a five-day week schedule, has 
announced a reduction of 16% percent in its cut, 
which means the mill will be down one day weekly. 


Although Coos Bay mills, those sawing fir and 
spruce, are on 5-day schedule, the Southern Pacific 
Railroad finds it necessary to add a new logging 
train between the Siuslaw River to the north for 
log deliveries on Coos Bay. Shipments of logs over 
the railroad are increasing rapidly, officials state, 
and doubled in the last month. 


Fred T. Moore and Charles Wellman, residents 
of Port Huron, Mich., of late have visited their 
timber holdings on Euchre Creek, Curry County, 
where they put out a cruiser to re-value the tim- 
ber. The twain have a large area adjacent to the 
Clayton Mark logging road, now under construc- 
tion from Frankport, on the ocean, six miles up 
Mussel Creek. 

Charles A. Jamieson, of Bandon, has taken over 
the Case sawmill and around it has 900 acres of 
timber land. Mr. Jamieson has a contract to fur- 
nish 1,000,000 feet of export white cedar logs, and 
cutting these will command most of his crew’s at- 
tention. Shipments will be made over the Port 
of Port Orford dock. Mr. Jamieson’s holdings 
average 30 percent white cedar. 


Henry Adolphsen, Curry County logging and mill 
operator, is opening a tract of white cedar two 
miles above the Sixes River, in Curry County, and 
will market at Port Orford, for water shipment. 


E. Jacobs, of Detroit, Mich., who was visiting 
the Coast, has sold a quarter-section to P. W. 
Laird, of Myrtle Point. The tract has 2,000,000 
feet of white cedar and 5,000,000 feet of fir. Mr. 
Laird will start cutting the cedar at once. 


A new precedent was established in the Oregon 
legislature during the biennial session just closed, 
when provision was made for reimbursing the 
Coos & Curry Cedar Co. for losses sustained in 
1924, when a forest fire set by a State forester 
escaped and burned $12,000 worth of logs belong- 
ing to the firm. ‘The legislature ordered the con- 
cern paid $5,000 for its losses. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


March 7.—The lumber business is still marking 
time. Demand from the rail territories is sti} 
relatively light, and California is not buying jp 
volume. Foreign demand is about normal. The 
mills continue operating under capacity. 

The Indra cleared for the west coast of South 
America with 1,500,000 feet of lumber. The vegge] 
will take on additional lumber at Grays Harbor, 
The engagement of two steamers to carry lumber 
cargoes to Japan the latter part of this month was 
announced today. Santa Inez leaves here next week 
with the first of a number of lumber cargoes she 
is to take to the Atalntic coast. The Santa Inez 
will tow the schooner Rosalie Mahoney, also laden 
with lumber, on each trip until an order for 10,000,- 
000 feet has been filled. The steamer West Jena jg 
at the mill of the Inman-Poulsen Lumber Co. to 
load cargo for the Orient. The vessel will clear 
for Manila and way ports. 

C. W. Buckner, representing the Morrill & Stur. 
geon Lumber Co., returned this week from an ex. 
tended trip that took him as far east as New York, 
He reports that while business is rather quiet now, 
indications are for a good demand for lumber 
during the summer. The company is now handling 
the output of the Ellsworth mill, of Cottage Grove, 
Ore., which resumed operations about a month ago, 

F. C. Knapp, president Peninsula Lumber Co,, 
who returned from an extended eastern trip this 
week, looks for a very fair demand for lumber 
throughout the year. Mr. Knapp spent considera- 
ble time on the Atlantic coast. 

H. P. Dutton, of the Dutton Lumber Co., is ex- 
pected home from San Francisco in a few days. 
The intention is to resume operations at the mil] 
at Westlake about the first of the month. 

Herbert J. Anderson, of the H. J. Anderson 
Lumber Co., left for the East a week ago with the 
intention of going to New York and other Atlantic 
coast cities to look into the trade prospects there 
for lumber. 

A visitor in Portland this week was Edward 
Matheny, of Gritzmacher & Matheny, wholesalers, 
of 112 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


ABERDEEN-HOQUIAM, WASH. 


March 7.—Only two vessels are on the Harbor 
today loading -ffor California. The Raymond is at 
the American Mill, and the J. B. Stetson is at 
Wilson Bros. The West Navaria is at the Aber- 
deen Lumber & Shingle Co. mill loading for Aus- 
tralia; she will also take lumber from the Grays 
Harbor Commercial Co., Cosmopolis. Vessels load- 
ing for the Orient are: Yoko Maru, Eureka Cedar 
Lumber & Shingle Co.; Ginryo Maru, Hoquiam 
Lumber & Shingle Co.; Kofuku Maru, Anderson & 
Middleton Lumber Co.; Akbasan Maru, Gray Har- 
bor Commercial Co. ; Ryuoh Maru, Bay City Lumber 
Co. The Albert Jeffress, under charter to Eureka 
Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co., is loading at the 
Port terminal for the east coast. The Sujerseyco 
is loading for Atlantic seaboard at the Grays Har- 
bor Commercial Co. mill. 

Japanese export cedar demand has been very 
quiet, according to Douglas S. Egan, local repre- 
sentative of the A. C. Page Lumber Co. During the 
first ten days of March, he states, it will ship out 
nearly a milion feet of cedar to Japan on old 
orders. Dearth of new orders was also reported by 
other cedar exporters, and one of the large pro- 
ducers stated that he was of the opinion some of 
the smaller mills would shut down until business 
became better. 

The mill of the Bay City Lumber Co. was down 
Friday and Saturday of last week. The Ander- 
son & Middleton Lumber Co. mill went down Sat- 
urday for a period of three weeks for a general 
overhauling. The 5-day schedule is being main- 
tained by practically all the mills cutting fir. 

The Mackall-Paine Veneer Co., of Vancouver, 
Wash., has had a buyer on the Harbor during the 
last ten days contracting for four million feet of 
spruce veneer blocks. 

The camps of the Greenwood Logging Co., west 
of Hoquiam, are operating at about half of their 
usual capacity. The camps of Anderson & Middle- 
ton Logging Co. have also curtailed their opera- 
tions. 

Bids have been asked by the Government for @ 
unit of 24,496,000 board feet of timber on the 
Quiniault Indian reservation to be received before 
April 15, 1925. No bid will be considered that 1s 
lower than $2.75 a thousand for spruce, cedar and 
fir, and $1 for hemlock. 

Irving & Dougherty Co., of Everett, Wash., have 
added a third mill to their organization, which 
caters to the Japanese market, by the purchase of 
the Standard Cooperage Co. plant on the Chehalis 
River in South Aberdeen. The plant is being el 
tirely remodeled and equipped for the manufacture 
of cedar for Japan. 

Construction of the plant for the Harbor PIy- 
wood Co. on Pier No. 2 of the Port dock is well 
under way. Contracts for the construction of 4 
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spur track to the plant, also for the erection of the 
ower house, have been let. 

The sale of the Pacific Cedar Manufacturing Co., 
scheduled for Saturday, Feb. 28, has been post- 
poned until April 3. 

Henry D. Davis, president Henry D. Davis Lum- 
per Co., Portland, made his first visit to the Aber- 
deen mills last week. Mr. Davis, who lives in Eau 
Claire, Wis., was on a business trip to the Coast. 
His company ships enormous quantities of lumber 
from the Harbor by both rail and water. 


J. E. Madison, of the Douglas Fir Exploitation 
& Export Co., has been called to San Francisco on 
account of the illness of George Thompson. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


March 7.—Lumbermen in San Francisco and 
neighboring territory are doing a moderate volume 
of business and maintaining prices while awaiting 
the spring activities. Everybody is looking for a 
large consumption of Pacific coast woods during 
the year, and it is a question of getting prices. 
Qver production would be an expensive mistake. 
Exporters have some good inquiries, with Japan 
taking some Douglas fir right along. Australia is 
getting some fir and parcel shipments of redwood. 
Some new business is pending on redwood. 

The Pacific Lumber Co., with two large mills at 
Scotia, is making a fair output of redwood and 
filling a good many California and eastern orders. 

The McCloud River Lumber Co., which has been 
cutting white pine all winter, is operating steadily 
at McCloud, and shipping to the eastern market. 
With less snow than usual at this time of year, 
logging is progressing favorably. 

The Albion Lumber Co. is still operating the 
redwood mill at Albion one shift, while the Navarro 
mill remains closed. Charles F. Flinn, general 
manager, reports a gradual increase in demand 
for redwood. Water shipments from Albion to 
San Francisco and San Pedro are being made. 

The Wendling-Nathan Co. has a fair demand for 
Douglas fir, and is getting prompt shipments from 
the West Oregon Lumber Co. to take care of orders. 

The mills in the Feather River district are pre- 
paring for an early start this season, and the mild 
winter will enable logging to be rushed. The 
Clover Valley Lumber Co.’s mill at Loyalton is 
operating on California white pine, and is planning 
for a good season’s run to take care of aceumu- 
lating orders. 

George N. Glass, treasurer Lassen Lumber & 
Box Co., is here from Pittsburgh and will visit 
the California white pine plant at Susanville, 
where preparations are being made for starting 
up the mills for the season around April 1. 

R. F. Pray is now making a six weeks’ trip, cov- 
ering the principal cities east of the Mississippi 
River, in the interest of the Lumbermen’s Exchange. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 


March 7.—Increasing logging activities are re- 
ported throughout this district, and more mills 
have resumed operations or are about to start. 
The demand for lumber is considered fair, but 
prices are generally too low. 

The Red River Lumber Co., Westwood, has be- 
gun logging and sixteen tractors are at work at 
Camp 383. Two heavy log loaders are being 
erected at the wheel camps. The jammers are 
heavy enough to handle large double length logs; 
heretofore it has been necessary to cut these logs. 
All the logging equipment has been overhauled. 
Two electric matchers and two 30-inch surfacers 
have been installed in the planing mill. 

The Standard Lumber Co., operating in Tuo- 
lumne County, has preparations under way for 
resumption of activities. The company will op- 
erate three camps, at Pickering, Crandall and 
Bumblebee. The mill at Standard is to resume 
with one shift to saw up the logs left over from 
last season. The mill will run night and day 
after the logging camps are in full operation. All 
the other departments of the immense plant at 
Standard and at Sonora have been running steadily 
through the winter. 

Weather conditions postponed the start of the 
Hutchinson Lumber Co. sawmill at Oroville last 
Monday, but the management announces resump- 
tion next week. A 10-hour shift is to start in 
the sawmill. The yard and shipping departments 
Will continue on a 9-hour shift. 

_The Swayne Lumber Co., with a mill at Oro- 
ville and timber lands northeast of that city, ran 
its first logging train of the season last week. 
No date has been set for opening the mill. 

_ The Yosemite Lumber Co. resumed logging opera- 
“ons this week, ‘a date thirty days earlier than 
usual. H. R. Lowell, manager of the logging 
operations, said the company expects to cut 100,- 
900,000 feet this year. 

-s Feather River Lumber Co., operating in 
ry lumas County field, reopened its sawmill 

Portola this week and started logging. The 


mill, consisting of a 9-foot band mill and resaw, 
with a daily output of 100,000 feet, is expected 
to have a season’s cut of 25,000,000 feet. 

The California Door Co., Diamond Springs, re- 
ports an increased demand for box shook and 
finished mill products... If weather is favorable, 
track and logging crews will be sent to the woods 
at Calder about March 15 to open up the camps 
and prepare for logging. | 

The Davies-Johnson Lumber Co. at Calpine, 
Sierra County, will resume woods operations Mon- 
day and the mill will start a week later. The 
daily cut planned is 200,000 feet, the mill to run 
both day and night. The minimum cut expected 
for the season has been placed at 30,000,000 feet. 


The West Side Lumber Co.’s mill at Tuolumne 
is undergoing its annual overhauling. Because of 
the recent deal whereby the W. A. Pickering in- 
terests have taken over the company, definite 
information as to resumption of operations has 
not been received. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


March 7.—Although dry lumber is getting very 
searce at Inland Empire mills, prices are prac- 
tically stationary, but with a very strong under- 
tone. A continuation of present weather should 
bring dry stocks on the market a full month 
earlier than usual. The weather of the last few 
weeks has been fully that much in advance of 
usual, and with very good drying conditions. 

L. D. MeFarland, well known Sandpoint (Idaho) 
cedar pole operator, his wife and three sons left 
yesterday from here over the Great Northern 
for a two months’s trip to the Hawaiian Islands 
for rest and recreation. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


March 7.—Tightening up and curtailment, both 
in log production and in milling, is the policy of 
the industry at present. A 50 percent reduction 
in output of most of the big Coast logging camps 
has practically been decided on. If it becomes 
generally effective, it is expected the curtailment 
will continue for sixty days. Even if lumber 
orders come in much more rapidly than at 
present, it will take the mills that time to over- 
take present stocks on hand. Sawmills on the 
Coast have all dropped to a 5-day week, and some 
of them are doing even less. 


Shingle manufacturers met March 7 in Van- 
couver to discuss the market situation. It was 


agreed that in the best interests of all a 50 per 
cent curtailment of production for two months was 
the proper course to adopt. Winter shipments of 
shingles to eastern United States and Canadian 
points have been accumulating there because 
weather conditions have prevented building open- 
ing up. 

Some export movement is still noted, one vessel, 
the Strathfillan, loading ties for Egypt on the 
Fraser River and at Vancouver. Original lumber 
shipments continue, though the volume is very 
light. Two vessels cleared during the week for 
Japan and three more are loading. One steamer 
cleared for Australia during the week, and two 
are loading for Atlantic coast. 

A market is sought for thousands of dry cedar 
poles standing in a number of fire-killed areas in 
the interior of the Province. Recently forest offi- 
cials and the pole companies have been making 
a study of these fire-killed poles, with a view to 
determining their actual quality. 

Work has begun on construction of a branch 
line of the Canadian Pacific Vancouver Island 
railway to Great Central Lake. This will pro- 
vide transportation for a mill to be erected by 
the Great Central Sawmills (Ltd.), a new com- 
pany which recently purchased a large tract of 
virgin timber from. the railway. The building of 
the line was part of the consideration of the sale. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


March 9.—-So far as lumber is concerned, March 
did not come in like a lion. Its introductory week 
was marked instead by comparative quiet. South- 
ern pine and hardwood bookings apparently regis- 
tered a decline as compared with the preceding 
week, though inquiry continued active. Local re- 
ports mention a softening of prices on some items 
of pine and hardwood, and it is said that the con- 
cessions have netted some orders for southern pine. 
Hardwood buyers continue to play the game very 
close too, canvassing carefully and buying in small 
lots as a general thing. By the local rating, the 
eypress market developed no featurable change in 
prices, volume or character of demand. 

Sales Manager F. J. Thomas, of the Louisiana 
Red Cypress Co., left Saturday for a two weeks’ 
trip to the middle-western market centers, during 
which he will study trade conditions and confer 
with the company’s selling representatives. 
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WESTERN 


SPRUCE HEMLOCK 


Prompt Deliveries 
FIR 


We'll make them on 
any items you may need. 


Porc Remember we are lo- 
= cated in the heart of one 
Boards Stal 1 “ 
Floesing of the largest lumber pro- 
Ceiling ducing sections in the 
Bridge Timbers United States. Put us to 
Car Material the teston an order today. 


Newbegin Lumber Co. 
1052 Pacific Avenue. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


Duluth-Lyceum Bldg., 
H. S. ROBB, Mer. 











Lloyd Hillman 
Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 





Export and Domestic Shippers 


Pacific Coast | umber 
Red Cedar Shingles 




















We Offer Long Term 
FINANCING 


to lumbermen and loggers in the 
Pacific States and British Columbia, 
and are prepared to purchase out- 
right, timber bond issues in amounts 
of $150,000 and upward. 


Write our nearest office. 


CARSTENS& E ARLES, 
| NCORPORATED 
Investment Securities 


LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
Established 1891 








SEATTLE 
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Dunn Lumber Company 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 











J 
Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty 
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‘ PORTLAND, ORE. 


| AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 
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Willapa Lumber Co. 
Fir 
Spruce 
Hemlock 

Our Specialty 

Vertical Grain Uppers 


Carefully dried Well manufactured. 


Old 
Growth 


Mills: - - RAYMOND, WASH. 
General Sales Office: PORTLAND, ORE. 
Chicago Representative 
L. H. Dodd Lumber Co., 514 Railway Exch. Bldg. 











Rough and Surfaced 
DOUGLAS FIR 


PLANK 


YARD STOCK 
Bridge Material 
and Timbers. 


P. S. McKENZIE 


Lumber Company 
Gasco Building, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 





Watch for 
the Green 


Fir Tree, Commission Salesmen Wanted. 
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C. G. Atkinson & Sons 


713 PORTER BLDG., 
PORTLAND, OREGON 





Operating and Selling 
the Product of 
Tillamook Spruce Co. 
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FIR-SPRUCE-HEMLOCK 


Factory Lumber 
Retail Yard Items. 
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H. J. ANDERSON 
LUMBER Co. 


PRODUCERS OF WESTERN 


POLES = PILING 


RAIL OR CARGO 


“i Portland, Ore. 











Red 
Cedar 








Contains the best work of “The Lumber- 
man Poet.” including ““TODAY,’’ just 


THE WOOD 


By Douglas Malloch now America’ most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one 


Price potspaid, $1.25 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


OMAHA, NEB. 


March 9.—The State has had a week of mild 
weather and the general road conditions are the 
best for many weeks. Local business is looking 
better than a week ago and there has been a 
substantial increase in building permits for resi- 
dences and small stores, but not much as yet for 
larger buildings ; the same conditions apply to the 
bigger towns of the State. The small towns have 
not yet shown much improvement in actual buy- 
ing, although inquiries are beginning to come in 
slightly better. The general opinion seems to be 
that the city business will not be any better than 
last year. Generally speaking, prices are no dif- 
ferent than a week ago. The consensus is that 
the country dealers are holding off, hoping to get 
better prices, but advices from the West indicate 
that the mills are curtailing the output on some 
lines, which leads local jobbers to believe that 
any change made, will be too smal! to make much 
difference either way. 

Cc. E. Walrath, president of Walrath-Sherwood 
Lumber Co., stated that because of backward sea- 
son, “particularly the terrible condition of the 
roads, the wholesale business throughout the State 
has been light and it probably will be thirty days 
before business opens up and then it will be no more 
than normal at the best. Money is more free and, 
with a good crop this year, there should be a 
good fall business, although I do not look for any 
big rush even then. Lately things have brightened 
up a little and inquiries as to future orders have 
improved somewhat.” 

Louis N. Platner, of Platner Bros., dealers in 
coal and lumber, accompanied by his wife and 
daughter Jane, recently left for an extended trip 
in California. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


March 10.—‘‘Aggravating’ was one of the 
milder terms applied to the condition of the lumber 
market here today, and on all sides it was agreed 
that the market had not shown such a contrary 
disposition for a long time. Looking forward last 
week the outlook was a lot better than it appeared 
this week looking backward. Demand has been 
unsatisfactory in most cases and prices probably 
are as weak as they have been any other time this 
year. Still there is a lot of optimism left among 
the sales managers who say that conditions are 
fundamentally good and there will be plenty of 
business when the retailers decide to come back in 
the market. 

Earl N. Boutell, who left here several years ago 
to enter the retail business with the Richmond 
Lumber Co., at Richmond, Va., returned last week 
to become sales manager of the Riner Lumber Co. 
His many old friends were glad to hear of his 
return. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Moss left last week to spend 
several weeks in California. 

P. P. Lewis, who operates a suburban yard at 
Raytown, has left the Christian Church Hospital 
where he underwent an operation six weeks ago 
and is at the home of his son-in-law, C. W. Myers. 


DULUTH, MINN. , 


March 10.—Trade continues to move along on 
an even keel on this market. Sawmill men report 
that carlot shipments to retail yards over Minne- 
sota and North Dakota showed substantial in- 
creases during the last ten days, as a result of a 
quickening in general building operations. Du- 
luth retailers assert that their business is decided- 
ly good at the present, with house construction 
on the largest scale in several years. Jobbers com- 
ment upon the appearance of some fresh eastern 
inquiry for both low and high grade lumber for 
cargo shipments at the opening of navigation. <A 
jobber who received some inquiries expressed him- 
self as certain that some business will result. 
Northern pine quotations are being firmly held at 
the current lists. 

Interest in box lumber was reported to be pick- 
ing up, with fresh bookings from Milwaukee and 
Chicago for prompt shipments noted. The extent 
of the demand for that lumber, as well as for 
rougher grade materials to cover the needs of 
farmers over the Northwest, was asserted to be 
in sufficient volume to enable the mills to prevent 
accumulations in their yards. A sales official of 
an interior mill asserted that it has already booked 
orders to cover a large proportion of the new gea- 
son’s crop of lumber when dry enough for shipping. 

Business in lath has shown improvement here 
with retailers beginning to come into the market 
for supplies to take care of the new construction 
underway in this city and district. Cutting of 
lath by portable mills over the district is a feature 
this spring. 

Operations at the new planing mill built at the 
Crookston Lumber Co.’s plant at Bemidji, Minn., to 
take the place of the one dstroyed by fire recently, 
are scheduled to be resumed within a few days. 
Most of the lumber used in the erection of the 


building was taken from the old planer at plant 
No. 2, which has been dismantled. The machinery 
also came largely from the old planer. The Crook- 
ston Lumber Co. expects to wind up its lumbering 
operations in the Bemidji district wtih the present 
season’s run. The company’s supplies of logs are 
being rapidly shipped in, and an effort is being 
made to clean up everything that has been cut. 
Supplies are figured as sufficient to run the com- 
pany’s sawmill through the seasor 

The W. T. Bailey Lumber Co. at Virginia, Minn., 
is receiving continuous train shipments of logs, 
and its officials are figuring upon a substantial 
lumber production for the season. The Bailey mill 
is at present the only idle one in the Virginia 
district. The Virginia & Rainy Lake Co.’s two 
sawmills there are operating at 100 percent ¢ca- 
pacity and from the way logs are coming out from 
the company’s camps, its officials are sanguine that 
supplies will be ample to assure full-time opera- 
tions right through the season. That company 
is at present employing nearly 3,000 men in its 
lumbering operations and at its sawmills and yards 
at Virginia. An interesting feature in connection 
with that company’s operations is that its planing 
mills is running day and night as a result of the 
necessity of obtaining dressed materials for ship- 


ment. 
WARREN, ARK. 


March 9.—The continuance of a slight demand 
has given the general market a tone of dullnegs 
which is not altogether understood by the manu- 
facturer. Prices generally are about on the same 
levels but there have been light concessions on 
some items, this being especially true of yard 
items. The general list has remained firm, how- 
ever, due mostly to scarcity of stock rather than 
to strong demand. The volume of inquiries from 
dealers seems large, but they are placing no great 
volume of business. Most of their orders are for 
mixed cars and then they usually specify im- 
mediate shipment. Some straight car buying is 
being done but this class of business is light. In- 
dustrial buying, especially of short lengths, is 
moderately good. Car siding is moving in fair 
quantities at good prices. Stocks are still broken 
and somewhat short. Practically all small mills 
in this vicinity are running to capacity. 

Demand for hardwood has been light with the 
result that prices have been shaded by some manu- 
facturers. It is mostly for uppers, the lower 
grades moving slowly and at reduced prices. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


March 9.—The southern pine market showed 
no change this week. The trade apparently is 
figuring on the expected revival in business about 
the mjddle of April. In the hardwood line it is 
different. Orders from various parts of the coun- 
try during the last week are taken as an indica- 
tion of a strengthened market in the near future. 

The smaller pine mills of east Texas, fewer in 
number than formerly, have increased their pro- 
duction somewhat, owing to the splendid weather. 
The largest mills are producing the usual amount. 
Shipments are fair. While the market continues 
soft, the manufacturers are not sacrificing their 
stocks. It appears that they are determined to 
hold out for another month, at least. Substan- 
tial cuts have been made only in a few instances 
of distressed cars and stocks which it was feared 
would not be easily moved. Sales managers in- 
sist that there is every reason for good business in 
the near future. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


March 9.—Timbers are still very active and 
constitute the outstanding feature of the southern 
pine market. The mills are well supplied with 
cutting of all kinds and the timber order files 
show no signs of early depletion. Yard stock buy- 
ing fell off somewhat last week, though a few 
orders came in from Texas and Oklahoma. A 
softening of prices was noticeable in yard stock 
items and this will probably be the case until 
other sections of the country come more actively 
into the buying field. The drouth which has re- 
cently extended practically all over Texas is hav- 
ing its effect upon the market, in that it is delay- 
ing spring planting and is having a psychological 
effect upon the country yard man, who is buying 
from hand to mouth and laying up no stock for 
the future. ; 

In the hardwood market a better tone was 12 
evidence last week and lent encouragement to the 
feeling that spring buying was about to begin. 
Weakness in common grades of gum recently noted 
seems to have been checked through increased 
buying at the low prices which for a time pre 
vailed. Common and lower grades of oak are 
quiet, while FAS oak and upper grade gum Tre- 
main steady. 

T. Frank Meagher, for the last ten years man- 
ager of the Alexander Gilmer Lumber Co. at 
Remlig, which plant recently cut out, has Te 
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moved to Beaumont, where all his youth and young 
manhood were spent, and will engage in the whole- 
gale lumber business, with offices at 406 San 
Jacinto Life Building. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


March 9.—Southern pine business has been mov- 
ing along at a fair rate, although buying is largely 
for immediate needs. Wholesalers have been plac- 
ing with the mills mostly direct shipment orders. 
Demand from the oil fields has been quite steady, 
and there has been a fair volume of business from 
retail yards, interior trim and box factories. 
Prices have shown no material change from last 
week, and it is thought that the steady market is 
put a reflex of a fairly large volume of building 
permits throughout the country, which is but a 
further indication of a healthy situation in prac- 
tically all branches of trade allied with construc- 
tion work. Most mills are running full, as weather 
has been good for logging and manufacturing, but 























Courtesy A. W. Sherman, Chicago Camera Club. 


White birch trees line this sun flecked forest path 
in northern Wisconsin 





notwithstanding this production shows little sur- 
plus over the volume bought and shipped. Car 
supply is satisfactory. 

_ There is no particular change in the hardwood 
situation ; demand is somewhat sluggish, but prices 
Temain about the same. 

The Louisiana office of the National Lumber & 
Tie Co., formerly located at Alexandria, La., has 
been moved to Shreveport, with quarters on the 
seventh floor of the Slattery Building. ‘The office 
here will be under the management of George A. 
Griffith as general manager. George C. Griffith, 
President, and J. H. Hines, vice president, are 
other officers connected with the local office. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


March 9.—The southern pine market was fea- 
tureless last week. Though there was an increase 
in Interest by northern buyers and a fair volume 
of inquiries went the rounds, actual bookings were 
of Minor importance and the bulk of the business 
continues to come from the South, particularly 
neighboring States where building operations still 
attract favorable comment. ‘he last ten days has 
Seen a rather sharp decline in the volume of orders 
from the railroads and what bookings have been 
made for this type of business have been for spe- 
cial material more or less difficult to supply. Ex- 
Port demand remains fairly satisfactory even 
though there is no tendency by foreign markets 
to accumulate stocks. Demand for dimension is 
only fair. Building material moves freely and 
retail yards throughout this territory continue to 
enjoy a satisfactory business. Stocks are in 
slightly better shape than they have been in a 
number of weeks, 

Production is fairly close to normal with most 


mills in this territory operating full time. Ideal 
weather has greatly facilitated production, but 
there is some uneasiness expressed by lumbermen 
and by farmers because of the lack of rain this 
winter. Logging camps are also taking advantage 
of the weather and are operating full time. 
Shipping has dropped rather sharply during the 
last two weeks even though cars are plentiful. 
Prices as a whole are firm, even though there is 
a greater tendency by manufacturers to accept 
concessions than is usual at this season. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


March 10.—Local manufacturers of southern 
pine report sales practically equal to production. 
Production was heavy, as exceptionally good 
weather prevailed. The warm spring weather has 
brought out a heavy demand from the Mississippi 
trade, and a very large percentage of the output 
of Mississippi mills is being used within the State. 
There was a slight improvement in demand from 
the retail trade as a whole last week, while the car 
material and export markets are holding up in fine 
shape. The small mills are still out of commission 
on account of the bad condition of roads over 
which lumber and logs have to be hauled to the 
railroads. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


March 9.—Prices are holding up remarkably well 
considering the light sales of the last two weeks. 
Orders and shipments are about equally balanced, 
but production is a little in excess of demand. The 
Florida yards are well stocked. It is expected 
transportation facilities will soon be nearly normal 
and the southern Florida yards will be buying 
heavily again. Logging conditions are ideal over 
Florida and are much improved in southern 
Georgia. 

Most orders for shed stock call for one car, and 
except those for flooring, are for mixed items. The 
planing mills are booking all orders offered at pres- 
ent market prices. Some inquiries are coming in 
from the North and East. Wholesalers are proceed- 
ing with caution. Sales of flooring were larger 
than last week, and were better distributed over 
the different grades. B&better 4-inch sold to the 
wholesale trade at $48 direct and to retail trade at 
$50 to $53; No. 1, $44 to $45; No. 2 averages 
$21.25; No. 3, $12.50. Sales of 3-inch B&better 
were larger than for last two weeks, at an average 
price of $60; No. 1 sells, $46; No. 2 declined to 
$18; No. 3 is steady at $11.50. Demand for 6-inch 
is light, No. 2 selling at $25.50 to $26; No. 3, $18 
to $19.50. 

There was a good demand for %-inch ceiling in 
No. 2 grade at $23. Other grades did not sell fast ; 
prices are firm. Remilling plants are not receiving 
orders for solid cars of thin ceiling. The Carolinas, 
Tennessee and other southern States have stopped 
buying. Prices on both ;-inch and ¥-inch ceiling 
are firm. Sales of partition are light ; prices steady. 

Demand for Henderson bond siding continues 
light. Prices on B&better and No. 1 are firm; No. 
2 declined to an average of $30.25. Sales of nov- 
elty were a little larger at $45 for B&better; $40 
for No. 1; $26 for No. 2; $11 to $11.50 for No. 3. 
There is very little sale for bevel siding; prices are 
not as firm. Square edge stock is selling only on 
mixed orders at: B&better, $26; No. 1, $23; No. 
2, $14. 

Improved weather in the air drying roofer sec- 
tion has enabled most of the mills to resume opera- 
tions. They are only operating part time, or when 
they have orders to fill. Orders are mostly for one 
or two cars for prompt shipment. Prices being 
obtained are $22 for 6-inch and $23 to $23.50 for 
the wider widths. Lower prices are being offered, 
but the mills prefer remaining idle to making con- 
ecessions. Longleaf kiln dried roofers are not sell- 
ing fast, at $24 to $26 for 6-inch No. 2, and $19 
for No. 3. 

Sales of rough and dressed B&better kiln dried 
finish have fallen off. The yards in the North and 
East are not buying, and there is not as much 
demand from the southern yards. Stocks are small 
and prices are firm. No. 1 D4S boards are moving 
slowly at $42 for 1x6- to 12-inch, and $2 to $3 
more for specified widths. No. 2 dressed boards 
are in fair demand at $26 for 6-inch. No. 3 boards 
are the most active on the list. Florida mills are 
selling 1x6-inch at $19 to $21; 1x6- to 12-inch, $20 
to $21. 

No large timber or dimension schedules are being 
placed. The larger mills are holding prices firm, 
but some of the small portable mills are selling at 


concessions. Average prices for merchantable 
grade, 10- to 20-feet, are: 6-inch, $27; 8-inch, 
$28; 10-inch, $32; 12-inch, $37; 14-inch, $42. 


Framing is in fair demand at: $25 for 2x4-inch ; 
$24 for 2x6-inch; $31 for 2x10-inch; $35 for 2x12- 
inch No. 2 common and better longleaf. 

Demand for car material and railroad stock has 
shown improvement. The southern roads are buy- 
ing considerable bridge and construction material. 
There does not seem to be any surplus car material, 
and most orders being taken call for stock that is 
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We invite your inqui- 
ries and orders. 


Clover Valley 
Lumber Co. 


LOYALTON, CAL. 
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A well balanced 
stock insures the 
quick shipping of 
all orders. 





ALBION, CALIFORNIA 
Mills: Albion & 
Navarro, Cal. 


Seles OGies: : 
Hobart Building, 
San Francisco 














Logging Ralph C Bryant 


Have you a problem to solve in logging, lo 
transportation or harvesting tan bark an 
turpentine economically? “Logging” will 

tell you how. An invaluable reference book 

for logging superintendents, timber owners, 

etc. Cloth, $4.50, postpaid. 

. 431 So. Dearborn St. 
American Lumberman ™ Chicago. IIL 
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yet to be manufactured. It is not easy to place 
orders for special cutting and on buyers’ specifica- 
tions. Prices on all items are firm. 

Export business is good, especially with Cuba 
and the West Indies. Cuban SE&S longleaf sched- 
ules are quoted at: 8-inch and under, $28; 10-inch, 
$31.50; 12-inch, $34.50, mill basis. 

No. 1, 4x18-inch pine shingles sell at $5.50; No. 
2, $2.75. Kiln dried lath, No. 1 pine, sell at $4; 
green, $3 to $3.25. 

The demand for cypress was a little more active 
last week in the Florida territory, and the dealer 
trade throughout the South has not been better for 
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and Finish, Long Bevel Siding, 
Timbers, Joists, Ds MEMLOCE Finish and 
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WE are manufacturing 40,000,000 ft. annually of Idaho and West- 
ern Pine at Dalkena, Washington. Send us your inquiries. 











AH WALLACE-BALLORD | WESTERN 
WHITE LUMBER CO. PINE 
PINE 609-614 Lumber Exchange, We makea special- 
Grades Minneapolis, Minn. ty of Shop. 
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FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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A new book by 
**The 


Lumberman 
Poet’’ 


Come 
On 
Home 


DOUGLAS MALLOCH 





“Pack your things” and “come on 
home” to “church and Mother and 
Home and Dad, the grassy road and 
the village school.” 


Make the acquaintance of Great- 
grandfather Green, Elder Jones, 
Private Hill, Pa and Ma, The New 
Preacher, Crazy Pete and others. 


They will bring a warmth to your 
heart, a smile to your lips, perhaps a 
tear to your eyes. They will tighten 
home ties, make life worth living. 


You will want “Come on Home” 
for yourself, and to send to the ab- 
sent. Postpaid, $2. Bound in blue 
cloth, 222 pages. Address: 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 














a long time. The railroads have been buying 
actively ; the millwork trade has been more than 
fair, and manufacturers report receiving some 
nice orders from the North and East. Stocks are 
good, and the mills are running at capacity. There 
is an especially good demand for the lower grades, 
but inquiries for high grade finish are coming in 
much more freely from the northern territory. 
Prices are firm. 

Guy E. Smith, with Chas. R. McCormick & Co., 
Portland, Ore., was here last week for the pur- 
pose of making a sales connection for the handling 
of west Coast woods in Florida. 

The Roux Crate Co. (Inc.), of Bartow, Fla., 
has just placed an order with the Filer & Stowell 
Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., for a 6-foot double table 
horizontal band resaw, together with the necessary 
auxiliary equipment consisting of rolls, transfers, 
transmission and conveying machinery. The equip- 
ment also will include a 60-inch heavy duty edger 
for 26-inch saws. Both the horizontal band resaw 
and heavy duty edger are to be equipped with 
Timken tapered roller bearings. 

Mr. Grauwiller, of the Jacobus-Grauwiller Co., 
New York City, was here today for the purpose of 
locating mills from which he can make purchases 
of longleaf lumber. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


March 9.—Market conditions show a slight im- 
provement since last week, as inquiry is a little 
heavier. Orders are possibly a little ahead of 
either production or shipments. Weather condi- 
tions are better, and mills are willing to take a 
fair volume of business. However, it is necessary 
to offer the top of the market in order to place 
business. Last week transit shipments at recon- 
signing points were larger than they are this week. 
Car material is holding up well. Several items 
which have been very active in demand, and on 
which there had been steep advances, are now fall- 
ing back to a parity with other items. There seems 
to be no let-up in the demand for car siding, and 
prices are holding. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


March 9.—Conditions continue to show consider 
able improvement over a year ago. While building 
permits in the cities have not as yet shown any 
great volume, reports from various centers clearly 
indicate that there will be considerable home 
building done in the western cities. The whole- 
sale market continues rather unsteady, low prices 
being quoted from some sources. Some mills re- 
port a large volume of orders on hand and are 
consequently sticking pretty close to list price; 
other mills which seem to need orders, are quoting 
prices considerably off the present wholesale list. 
The Mountain mills, having built up a nice con- 
nection in the United States market, hold to the 
list price on the Prairies. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


March 9.—The volume of business transacted 
during the first week in March in North Carolina 
pine was very light, but millmen are hopeful that 
a change for the better will take place very soon. 
Buyers say they are not pushed for stock and while 
placing some orders are not urging quick shipment. 
There is not much stock available for quick ship- 
ment. Some rain has fallen during the week. 

The demand for 4/4 edge No. 2 and better, both 
band and circular sawn, has been light and some 
rather low prices are being reported from New 
England. No. 2 and better 4/4 stock widths have 
not been active. The band mills have little to sell 
but there will soon be more circular stock offered. 
Edge No. 3 4/4 continues quiet. Retail yards re- 
port business dull with plenty of lumber on hand 
and until some stock is moved little additional 
planing mill items will be bought. This, of course, 
affects demand for No. 3 stock widths also. Edge 
No. 2 and better, 5/4 and thicker, has been quiet, 
but 5/4 by 10- and 12-inch, rough and dressed, 
continue in good demand. Nos. 1 and 2 4/4 bark 
strips rough are sluggish, but more inquiries are 
received for bark strip partition. 

Sales of 4/4 edge No. 1 box during the week were 
light. Box makers are swamped wtih lumber com- 
ing in and many ask mills to hold up further ship- 
ments for a time in order to get straightened out 
and avoid heavy demurrage bills. Price of kiln 
dried remains the same, but air dried is weaken- 
ing. Edge No. 2 box 4/4 has been quiet. No. 1 
4/4 stock box rough has been quiet, 12-inch being 
more popular than other widths. Prices are firm. 
No. 2 4/4 stock box rough and dressed has been 
more active, 8-inch being popular and also mixed 
ears of 6- to 12-inch in stock widths. Edge box, 
5/4 and 6/4, kiln dried are not wanted by box 
men right now and the same is true of air dried 
stock due to congestion at plants. Box bark strips 
4/4 have not improved further in demand, and 
surplus stock is accumulating. Price is a little 
weak. 

Sales of flooring and partition during the week 
were lighter. Ceiling, -inch, sells well in all 





grades and price is stiffening. Nos. 1 and 2 bar: 
strip partition are in a little better demand byt 
quotations vary greatly. Kiln dried roofers hay 
not been active during the week but are hard ty 
buy for quick shipment as most mills are short 
on rough stock box. Air dried roofers are moy. 
ing freely in all widths with prices showing no 
further change. Rough framing is slow but 
dressed has been more active. Lath continue jp 
light demand. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


March 7.—George T. Leavette, eastern inspector 
for the British Columbia Lumber Inspection Aggpo. 
ciation, has joined the sales staff of Rose-McLaurip 
(Ltd.), Toronto and Lachine, Que. R. Archer, late 
of Moosejaw, Sask., who was the Prairie Province 
inspector for the British Columbia Lumber Inspec. 
tion Association, has succeeded Mr. Leavette, 

W. M. McNeil, of Vancouver, B. C., managing 
director of the Timber Industries Council, is spend. 
ing a few weeks in Toronto, Montreal and other 
eastern cities. He was a guest today at luncheon 
of the eastern representatives of British Columbia 
mills in Toronto. He reports that plans are being 
considered for establishing a man in Toronto to 
represent the British Columbia Market Extension 
Bureau. 

The first Concatenation of Hoo-Hoo in Ontario 
for many years will take place in Windsor, Ont., on 
Monday, March 15. An initiation team from De. 
troit will be present, and a number of Toronto 
lumbermen will be candidates, while a number of 
others who belonged to Hoo-Hoo in the old days 
will be reinstated. 

George B. Nicholson, of Austin & Nicholson, 
Chapleau, Ont., who operate five sawmills in north. 
ern Ontario, was in Toronto recently on business, 
He states that the firm’s logging operations during 
the present winter made good progress and that the 
cut will be as large as that of last year. Mr. 
Nicholson reports that some stocks of jack pine 
are changing hands at about the same figures as 
those which prevailed toward the end of 1924, 

It is understood that Mickle-Dyment & Son 
(Ltd.), of Barrie, who operate sawmills at Graven- 
hurst, Severn Bridge and other Ontario points, are 
not cutting any lumber this year. They did not 
put in any camps last winter, and believe that they 
have sufficient stocks to take care of this year’s 
business. 

W. W. Schoales, formerly secretary-treasurer C, 
G. Anderson Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Toronto, has 
joined the Creo-Dipt Co., of Canada, and will act 
as city salesman. 

W. H. Harris, president F. H. Harris Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.), Toronto, recently spent a few weeks at 
Meridian, Miss., the headquarters of the lumbering 
operations of the firm. 

W. Frank Oliver, wholesale lumber dealer, 
Toronto, who recently left for Miami, Fla., to con- 
valesce, is now nearly well again. 

W. C. Irvin, of the Irvin Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 
Toronto, who has been in the General Hospital for 
some time, following an operation upon his ear, has 
now recovered sufficiently to be able to return to 
his home. 

Col. J. W. Warden, who has been in Toronto for 
the last six weeks in connection with the legislative 
interests of the British Columbia shingle manufac- 
turers in Ontario, is convalescing from a severe 
attack of influenza. 

R. A. Watt, eastern Ontario representative for 
Terry-Nicholson-Cates (Ltd.), Toronto, will, on the 
advice of his physician, take a long rest. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


March 10.—Business continues light in most 
branches of the industry, as March came in with 
wintry weather throughout the Northwest. Pros- 
pects are good, for one conservative estimate is 
that Minnesota building this year alone will reach 
$100,000,000. Other States also have heavy build- 
ing programs. Industrial users of northern pine 
have been buying sparingly, but promise heavier 
orders as soon as actual spring weather tests the 
demand for their manufactured products.  Al- 
though users of northern hardwoods have no hope 
of lower prices when the new supply is available 
for the market, they are holding off. That tend- 
ency grips the whole market. 3uyers expect to 
pay the price, but hesitate making purchases until 
there is more of a demand for their products. Dis 
tributers of northern white cedar posts and poles 
in the Minneapolis-St. Paul district report that 
business is increasing weekly. There was a brisk 
demand, also, for shorter length poles. Prices of 
such products remain firm. 

Reports from the North are that the output bas 
been large. Sawmills also have produced a large 
amount of rough lumber, which will be ready soon 
after warm weather develops. 

D. H. Carpenter, of Everett, Wash., affiliated 
with the W. I. Carpenter Lumber Co., was 10 
Minneapolis and St. Paul this week after a tw0 
months’ trip to lumber centers of the country. 

T. A. McCann, of the Shevlin, Carpenter & 
Clarke Co., has gone for a month’s business trip to 
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the Pacific coast. 
ters on the trip. 

H. B. Waite, of the H. B. Waite Lumber Co., is 
in the West viewing the western operations of that 
company. He is expected to return to Minneapolis 
late this month. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


March 9.—The last week has seen demand for 
almost all items of southern pine well maintained. 
There has been a slight weakness on some items 
produced in larger quantities by the smaller mills. 
The local mills believe that with the opening of 
building weather in the North and East there will 
be a decided improvement in market conditions. A 
number of northern and eastern buyers are now 
calling on the mills here. Considerable export 
stocks are being sent forward. 

The hardwood market, while in fairly good condi- 
tion, seems to be marking time. Local dealers are 
getting all the orders they can ship, and the ship- 
ping forces are being kept busy. Inquiry is strong, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


March 11.—Pittsburgh wholesale lumber dealers 
report a pronounced suspension of activity in the 
lumber market in all lines in the last ten days or 
two weeks. The red gum market has broken 
padly, prices having dropped in the northern fur- 
niture manufacturing district, where both the high 
and low grades have been offered at very low 
prices without buyers. Dealers here anticipate 
still lower prices when stock cut becomes seasoned 
and goes on the market. Prices in other woods 
have not weakened materially, despite the lull, 
which it is believed will be of short duration, 
dealers still looking forward wtih confidence to a 
good, steady business the rest of the year. In 
the Idaho and western white pine markets, con- 
ditions remain unchanged except that the demand 
is only fair. Southern pine shows a tendency to 
sag. Business generally during February was be- 
low the average for that month, although the out- 
look for building in the Pittsburgh district con- 
tinues good, especially in the city and its im- 
mediate environs. Some of the retail yards report 
a big February business, wtih many plans still 
being figured and a good outlook. Higher quota- 
tions on fir are reported. Most of the yards are 
reported, however, to be buying stock for immedi- 
ate delivery only, on account of lack of storage 
space, 

C. V. McCreight, of the C. V. McCreight Lumber 
Co., is in Chicago this week attending a meeting 
of the grading rules committee of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association. 

S. A. Kendall, jr., vice president, and J. W. 
Kendall, secretary and sales manager, of the Ken- 
dall Lumber Co., will sail for Europe next Satur- 
day, expecting to be absent six weeks. The trip 
will be purely for travel, no foreign business being 
anticipated. 

The Pennsylvania Lumber Co. at Dubois an- 
nounces that it plans the biggest lumbering opera- 
tions in the north tier section of Pennsylvania 
seen in more than a decade on its extensive timber 
lands in McKeon, Forest, Warren and Elk counties. 
Preparations are being made for the biggest bark 
peel in years from May 1 to Aug. 1. The hard- 
wood mill and the hemlock mill at Sheffield will 
be operated double time as soon as the logs arrive 
in sufficient quantities. The mills and camps at 
Kinzua and other centers are to be similarly 
operated, work at the mills to get under way about 


Oct. 1. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


March 10.—Stocks of Pacific coast lumber are 
being received here in increasing volume. Not 
only are periodical shipments for the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co.’s big depot at Fairfield brought by 
Steamers, but other concerns are seeking an aug- 
mented outlet in the eastern markets, with Balti- 
more as the distributing point. The steamer 
Chincha got in last week with about 340,000 feet 
of hemlock lumber for the United States Foreign 
Sales Corporation, in addition to more than 300,- 
000 fir lath and 100,000 spruce lath, along with a 
number of pieces of heavy timbers. The same 
vessel brought a considerable number of parcels 
of hemlock lumber for shipment to northern points 
in Pennsylvania, New York State and Ohio, which 
were discharged here to be loaded on railroad cars 
and forwarded to their respective destinations. 
The shipments were made by the Skinner & Eddy 
Corporation, of Vancouver. 

Two weeks ago the steamer Hanley got in with 
about 7,500,000 feet of mixed stocks for the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., and the steamer Cér- 
Cinus is now unloading 4,800,000 feet of lumber, 
Mostly fir, at the Fairfield terminal for the same 
vo. Both shipments came from Everett, 
— James E. Long, the directing head of the 

altimore branch of the Weyerhaeuser company, 
8 on one of his annual visits to the west Coast 


He will visit various other cen- 


and will be away two months or more. Col. Long 
is expected not only to confer with officials at 
headquarters in, Everett regarding business con- 
ditions in the East, but will also visit the various 
operations, so as to get information about produc- 
tion and other details. 

George F. M. Hauck, president of Thomas J. 
Shryock & Co. (Inc.), wholesale dealers, this city, 
returned last week froni a trip to the Pacific coast, 
in the course of which he visited various big mills 
and arranged for stocks suitable for distribution 
in this territory. Mr. Hauck’s company has been 
handling Pacific coast lumber for years, and its 
business in this line is said to be on the increase. 

George B. Jobson, head of the Gauley River 
Lumber Corporation, hardwood wholesaler, with 
offices here, has gone on a trip to Johnson City, 
Tenn., to see about the production of the new mill 
put in operation there recently by the McCorkle 
Lumber Co. The Gauley River Corporation is un- 
der an arrangement to distribute the output of the 
new plant. 

Greenleaf Johnson, of Greenleaf Johnson & Son, 
wholesale North Carolina pine distributer, was in 
Norfolk last week, and found sentiment among the 
shortleaf pine men there decidedly discouraging. 
He was informed that the demand continued slow 
and there was little life in the market. This, 
however, does not accord with the feeling in other 
sections, especially in the North, where a positive 
improvement has been noted. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


March 10.—The lumber market has enjoyed en- 
couraging improvement since March opened. News 
comes from the suburbs—Long Island, Westchester 
and New Jersey—of awakened demand and general 
buying by the retailers. The weather since March 
opened has been greatly in favor of the lumber- 
men, with an absence of rain or snow and just 
enough zip in the air to make everyone want to 
work, 

Prof. Fiske Kimball, head of the fine arts de- 
partment of New York University, will be the 
principal speaker tomorrow at the Commodore 
Hotel at the luncheon of the New York Building 
Congress, the membership of which includes many 
lumbermen. 

Joseph FE. Larkins, vice president and general 
manager Louisville Parquetry Flooring Co., is in 
New York on a business trip. 

Russell J. Perrine, president Johnson Bros., 
Brooklyn, is in Fort Myers, Fla., where he expects 
to spend about three weeks in golfing and other 
sports. 

M. H. Sturtevant has just returned from a va- 
cation at St. Petersburg, Fla. 


A. C. Puddington, formerly president of Homan 


& Puddington, whose business was acquired by 


Frederick J. Bruce, is in Somerville, S. C., on an 
extended vacation. 


Henry Rose, of the Tennessee Red Cedar Co., 
Chattanooga, spent several days in New York 
last week. He is sales representative of the firm. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


March 10.—Hardwood demand is not heavy 
but there are no distress stocks in this locality. 
The mills are having difficulty obtaining logs. 
The principal demand is for red gum and sap gum. 
Some poplar is being moved. The furniture fac- 
tories are buying considerable hardwood, and in- 
dustrial plants are using large amounts of the 
lower grades. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


March 9.—Fair weather during the last week 
has enabled the mills to log without any incon- 
venience, and little mills located away from ship- 
ping points have been able to move their stock to 
the cars. Farm work has opened up, and some of 
the mill helpers have gone back to the farms; how- 
ever, common labor is plentiful. No trouble is ex- 
perienced in getting cars. Yard stocks are drying 
fast, and shipments are moving better than at any 
time this year. The mills are still behind with 
their orders, and stocks are low. New orders are 
not as plentiful as they were expected to be. 


The Carpenter Lumber Co. recently started a 
small mill a few miles south of this city, and will 
ship from Camp Shelby siding. 

The new band mill of the J. J. White Lumber Co., 
Columbia, Miss., has been placed in operation, 

Finishing touches are being put on the modern 
double band mill of the Williams Yellow Pine Co., 
Poplarville, Miss., with a view to placing it in 
full operation during the present month. ‘This 
company recently acquired a large tract of virgin 
pine timber from the Hines interests which, in 
addition to the stumpage already controlled by it, 
will give the plant a life of more than ten years. 


(Continued on page 92) 


And in Boston Too, 


Superior Brand 


OAK FLOORING 














Another notable example show- 
ing the high type of building in 
which “America’s Finest” oak 
flooring is serving America’s 
leading citizens in enhancing and 
beautifying their homes. 


This exclusive apartment located 
on aristocratic Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, is floored throughout with 


SUPERIGR nn 


‘America’s Finest-” 


In catering to the exacting taste 
of those occupy apartments of 
this character, it is imperative 
that every detail of the decorative 
features be the acme of perfection. 


Thus from coast to coast, Superior 
Brand Oak Flooring is becoming 
more and more relied upon to 
insure the maximum in beauty 
and utility through its matchless 
uniformity in color and individ- 
ual superiority in manufacture. 


Interesting Booklet on Request. 
Shall we quote now? 


SUPERIOR OAK FLOORING 
COMPANY 


Helena, Arkansas 
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Redwood 





Can make prompt 
Siding shipments from 
Finish our big mill at 
Moulding Samoa, Calif. 
| Rail where we are we 
attine ting In EXCESS” Oo 
ae 275 M feet daily. 
| Shingles ges ate 
Sast Straight or mixe 
| oasn ° 
| cars. Cargo ship- 
Doors : 
ments coastwise or 
Frames abroad. 
Columns 
We also manufacture 
Douglas Fir, Hemtock, 
pf White Fir, Caiifornia 
Sugar and White Pine. 





Hammond Lumber Co., Inc. 


SALES OFFICE: 

London Guarantee Bldg., Telephone 

360 No. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO. Dearborn 5711 
Mills at: Mili City, Ore., Samoa, Calif. 
and (Hutchinson Lbr. Co.,) Oroville, Calif. 

















We Want to Buy 
Western and Idaho White Pine 


6, 8 & 10’ selects in straight cars. 
Also 10’ and longer. All widths. 
Rough or dressed. Send your lists. 


John A. Spencer Lumber Co. 


Suite 801, 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 








Lumber and i 
HUTCHINS Sicrese Go. | Pgpelaphic 
Saw Mill, Band Resaw and Planing Mill White Pine, 


Spruce, Norway. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: YARDS and MILL: ailroad and 


402 ay gga _— . + a Car Material. 
uilding. ue Island, Ill. 
Phone, Harrison 2517 Phone, Bluelsland 800 | ORDERS SOLICITED 








Don’t Tie Up 
Your Capital 


—in accounts that cannot be 
collected. 


It is much safer and less costly 
to sell on the carefully revised 
ratings and reports of Clancy’s 
Red Book Service. 
Write for rates and pamhlet No. 49-S 
Our Collection Department specializes 
on lumber collections 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT AssociATION 
Suite 1746-68—608 So. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Eastern Headquarters, 157 East 44th St., New York City 











THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 


And does it accurately. A book to use for figuring 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, yard 
inventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 32 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 481 8. 
Dearborn §t,, Chicago, Ill, 
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E. M. Dollarhide, of the Dollarhide Lumber Co., 
has just returned from a ten days’ stay at French 
Lick, Ind. 


W. R. Sayre, of the W. R. Sayre Lumber Co., 
San Francisco, Calif., looked into the business 
situation in this market a few days ago. 


Mr. Cummins, of the G. W. Slack Lumber Co., 
Kalispell, Mont., is calling on the trade in the 
various eastern lumber distributing centers. 


M. S. Lamoreaux, of the Bigelow-Lamoreaux 
Lumber Co., accompanied by Mrs. Lamoreaux, left 
a few days ago for California, where they expect 
to spend a month. 


Joe Mercer, of the Hubbard Woods Lumber & 
Coal Co., Hubbard Woods, IIl., returned this week 
from a five weeks’ trip through the lumber pro- 
ducing sections of the west Coast. 


B. F. Dulweber president and treasurer of the 
Kraetzer Cured Lumber Co., Greenwood, Miss., was 
among the prominent southern lumbermen who 
were in Chicago during the last week. 


William J. Nuss, president of the W. J. Nuss 
Lumber Co., Fond du Lac, Wis., was among the 
northern lumbermen who visited the Chicago trade 
during the last few days. 


Lee H. Shepherd, Detroit (Mich.) representative 
of the W. L. Shepherd Lumber Co., Montgomery, 
Ala., spent a few days toward the end of last week 
at the company’s Chicago office, in the McCormick 
Building, looking after its interests in this market. 


Cc. D. McCoy, who has been in charge of the west 
Coast department of the Vanlandingham-Cook 
Lumber Co., has resigned to join the Duncan Lum- 
ber Co., of Kansas City, Mo., as manager of its 
Douglas fir and western pine department. 


John Schillo, of the Adam Schillo Lumber Co., 
returned a few days ago from an extended rest 
in Florida. It is reported that his health, which 
had been failing for some time, is now much 
improved. 

Cc. L. Gray, president of the C. L. Gray Lumber 
Co., Meridian, Miss., was due to arrive in Chicago 
toward the end of this week, for a conference with 
the Vanlandingham-Cook Lumber Co., which rep- 
resents its interests in this market. 


Cc. M. and H. R. Staats, proprietors of the 
Continental Lumber Co., have closed their office 
in the Blum Building and moved the business to 
5510 Cornell Avenue. The Continental Lumber 
Co. specializes in southern hardwoods, selling on 
a commission basis. 


W. A. Brown, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Dessert & Brown Lumber Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., while in Chicago this week on a 
business mission said that current business is 
rather slow, but prospects for spring building are 
fairly good throughout the territory in which the 
company operates its line yards. 


George D. Griffith, of George D. Griffith & Co., 
returned about a week ago to his office in the 
Roanoke Building following a month’s vacation in 
Florida. He reports having had a very agreeable 
time. C. C. Hubbard, manager of the hardwood 
department, has been in charge of the business 
during Mr. Griffith’s absence. 


A. W. Stickle and Col. J. A. Bedell, president and 
special representative, respectively, of the Stickle 
Lumber Corporation, Dallas, Tex., were in Chi- 
cago during the week looking into the lumber sit- 
uation. The Stickle concern is a large producer 
of oak flooring, sold under the name of the ‘‘Lone 
Star Brand,’ and a good volume of orders was 
reported. 


W. Harry Davis, who has been connected with 
the Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., for the last twenty- 
five years, has resigned and entered business oh 
his own account under the name of W. Harry 
Davis (Inc.), with offices at 160 North LaSalle 
Street. Mr, Davis is a thoroughly experienced box 
man, and will represent several mills manufac- 
turing complete lines of food packages as well as 
containers for other commodities. 


K. S. Duncan, president of the Duncan Lumber 
Co. and the Duncan Shingle & Lumber Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., spent a few recent days in Chicago, 
looking over the market situation here. He said 
that he could see no reason for discouragement. 
The present lull is due to pass away as soon as 
weather conditions have shown definite improve- 
ment. He believed that the prospects in the middle 
West are of a promising character. 





Messrs. Showers and Jamison, of the Oregon 
Lumber Co., Baker, Ore., passed through Chicago 
this week, while on their way to Washington, D. C,, 
and the various large eastern lumber distributing 
markets, where they were going for the purpose of 
conferring with their sales connections and to 
secure first-hand information regarding current ang 
prospective market conditions. While in Chicago, 
they spent some time with H. W. Sherman, who 
represents the Oregon Lumber Co. in this territory, 


A. T. McKenzie, sales manager of The Charles 
Nelson Co., large manufacturers of redwood, Cali. 
fornia white and sugar pine and other western 
woods with headquarters at San Francisco, Calif, 
has been calling on the local trade for several days, 
while on his way to New York City and other 
eastern markets. Mr. McKenzie said that though 
business is rather slow at present, he has no 
doubt that spring will bring a big improvement, 


The Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago ex- 
pects to move from the Roanoke Building to itg 
new quarters at 30 North Dearborn Street, on 
April 4. Executive Secretary M. E. Cowper ig 
gradually getting things ready for the removal, 
so that there will be practically no interruption of 
the association’s business. The new clubrooms are 
being handsomely decorated, and Miss Cowper as- 
sures the members of an attractive and cosy place 
in which to lunch and spend their leisure moments, 


Harold L. Sill, who for several years has been 
associated with the Steven-Jarvis Lumber (Co., 
Eau Claire, Wis., most recently acting as its Mil- 
waukee (Wis.) representative, has severed this 
connection and is now back in Chicago, as man- 
ager of the wholesale hardwood and panel depart- 
ment of the Frank Porter Lumber Co. This com- 
pany has obtained the exclusive sales representa- 
tion in this territory for the Roddis Lumber & 
Veneer Co., of Park Falls and Marshfield, Wis. 


H. E. Frost, of the Ralph L. Smith Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., passed through Chicago this 
week on his return to headquarters from the East, 
where he has spent several weeks visiting the 
various lumber markets and making a survey of 
current and prospective trade conditions. Mr, 
Frost said that business just now is pretty quiet 
throughout that section of the country, but that 
there is every indication of a revival as soon as the 
weather permits. He saw no reason for pessimism. 


THe National Hardwood Lumber  Associa- 
tion has just issued a complete membership list, 
grouped according to State and city in which the 
concerns are headquartered. Besides the list of ac- 
tive members, there is also one of associate members, 
which includes the names of a great many of the 
largest hardwood consuming companies, and another 
of those members that are engaged in the manufac- 
ture and sale of veneers and plywood. ‘The book- 
let further contains the association’s articles of 
incorporation, inspection service regulations and 
constitution and bylaws. 


E. J. Ostrander, president of the Ostrander Lum- 
ber Co., Twin Falls, Idaho, has been in Chicago 
for the last two weeks visiting old friends. The 
trade will remember that Mr. Ostrander was aD 
active lumberman in Chicago thirty years ago. He 
does not look as if it has been that long since he 
went away; his bright eyes and ruddy complexion 
show that he has been taking good care of himself 
and has been having a good time all these years. 
The atmosphere is always a little more cheerful 
and pleasant when Mr. Ostrander comes into ones 
office. 


S. M. Eaton, general sales manager of the W. M. 
Cady Lumber Co., McNary, Ariz., who with his 
wife has been making a tour of the northern and 
eastern markets, was detained in Chicago through 
the illness of Mrs. Eaton. Upon their return from 
New York, Mrs. Eaton had to undergo an opera- 
tion at Henrotin Hospital. Their many friends 
will be glad to know, however, that she is making 
a rapid recovery and will soon be able to return 
home. Mr. Eaton left for his headquarters in 
Arizona on Thursday of this week, and will return 
to Chicago within a fortnight to accompany Mrs. 
Eaton home. 


H. P. Welch, general mill superintendent of the 
Central Pennsylvania Lumber Co., Williamsport, 
Pa., was in Chicago this week en route to Rib 
Lake, Wis., where he expected to spend several 
days looking after matters connected with the 
plant of the Rib Lake Lumber Co. The Rib Lake 
plant is controlled by the same interests that owD 
the Central Pennsylvania Lumber Co., and will be 
operated by them in the future. The output of the 
plant is to be considerably increased. Mr. Welcb 
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reports a very satisfactory condition in the east- 
ern trade and sees no reason why 1925 should not 
pe one of the best years in the history of the lum- 
per business. 


Charles L. Lindner, vice president of the Henry 
D. Davis Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., passed 
through Chicago this week, while on his way to 
the East, where he was going primarily for the 
purpose of attending the annual convention of 
the National-American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, to be held at Atlantic City, N. J., next 
Wednesday and Thursday. Several of the Chicago 
lJumbermen also were preparing to leave for At- 
lantic City within the next few days, among them 
Fletcher A. Marsh, of the Marsh & Truman Lum- 
per Co., and R. A. Johnson, manager of the asso- 
cjation’s Chicago office, who expected to be joined 
here Sunday by Roy A. Dailey, western secretary 
of the association, with headquarters at Seattle, 
Wash. 


BE. H. Van Ostrand, president of the Craig Moun- 
tain Lumber Co., of Winchester, Idaho, was in 
Chicago this week calling on old friends in the 
lumber trade and looking after business matters. 
Mr. Van Ostrand is no longer active in the man- 
agement of the plant at Winchester, but makes his 
home at Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. He maintains close 
touch with the company and with the lumber in- 
dustry, however, and reports a fairly satisfactory 
condition in the trade in the Inland Empire. He 
is an enthusiastic booster for that territory and 
believes thoroughly that it has a rosy and prosper- 
ous future. Mr. Van Ostrand is one of the old 
Wisconsin lumbermen who treked to the Inland 
Empire a good many years ago and who has been 
closely connected with the development of the 
lumber industry in that section. 


Cc. W. Anderson, of the Standard Lumber Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., while in Chicago on a business 
visit this week stated that his company is securing 
a nice volume of business out of Detroit, Mich., 
and eastern markets, but was to some extent dis- 
appointed in developments in the Chicago terri- 
tory. He looked for a good demand from all sec- 
cetions during the spring, however. Mr. Anderson 
remarked upon the extraordinary good local de- 
mand in Birmingham, where building is going for- 
ward at a rapid pace. The entire South, as a 
matter of fact, is busy on construction and other 
projects, so that demand throughout that section 
is very good. He said further that operating con- 
ditions in the South have been favorable recently 
and lumber production consequently has been on 
a high level. Shipments on old orders, however, 
have been considerable, so that stocks are not ex- 
ceptionally large. 


0. N. Cloud, general sales manager of the Peavy- 
Byrnes Lumber Co., Shreveport, La., was in Chi- 
cago this week calling on the trade and con- 
ferring with the manager of the company’s local 
office, Frank McGrayel. He expected to visit some 
points in Ohio before returning South. <A _ keen 
student of economic conditions and a confirmed 
optimist, Mr. Cloud had an encouraging report to 
make as to the outlook for the lumber trade. 
While business has not assumed the proportions 
that had been expected by many enthusiasts, Mr. 
Cloud sees nothing on the horizon to prevent a 
steady development of a lumber demand that will 
make for stable and satisfactory conditions all the 
year through. In addition to his regular business 
duties, Mr. Cloud is district governor for the Lions’ 
Club in the Shreveport district, and takes an 
active interest in the affairs of that organization 
‘and in other matters affecting the community in- 
terests. 
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Former Mississippian Locates in Florida 

A. L. Franklin, for a number of years vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Bolinger-Franklin 
Lumber Co., of Zama, Miss., also president and gen- 
eral manager of the Kosciusko & South Eastern 
Railroad, last spring sold the entire interests of 
himself and associates in the above mentioned en- 
terprises in Mississippi to the W. P. Brown & Sons 
Lumber Co., of Louisville, Ky. Since then he has 
Spent considerable time in Florida, having traveled 
Over almost the entire State several times, and 
after studying conditions from every angle decided 
to locate in Orlando, the “City Beautiful,” where 
he has made extensive investments and contem- 
Plates developing within the year one of the most 
exclusive and high class home sites and residential 
Sections in that section of the State, owning as 
€ does some very desirable lake front property. 
Mr. Franklin has organized the Franklin Invest- 
ment & Realty Co., of which he is president, and, 
besides his investments, will handle all classes of 
Teal estate, including groves, timbered lands and 
development tracts and will be glad to meet any 
of his old friends and acquaintances who visit 
Florida and furnish them any information he pos- 
Sesses relative to the State. 

Mr. Franklin is thoroughly sold on the lake sec- 


tion of Florida, especially that adjacent to Or- 
lando, with its wonderful highways, climate and 
natural beauty, and believes the opportunities there 
for the conservafive investor are great. 


Makes Record Molding Shipment 


Eighty-four miles of moldings were shipped in 
one car by the Gregertsen Bros. Co., of Chicago, 
a few days ago. The company believes that this 
breaks all records for molding loadings. The ship- 
ment, which was made from the company’s Cairo 
(Ill.) plant in an automobile car to a northern 
Illinois retailer, consisted of 441,445 lineal feet 
of moldings, manufactured out of 57,000 board 
feet of lumber. 

The company has recently enlarged its planing 
mill facilities at Cairo, enabling it to produce 
five cars of moldings, trim and finish a day, and 
has expanded its cut-up plant in order to take care 
of its growing volume of cut-up business. It has 
also bought a 700x400-foot tract of land along- 
side its yard to give more piling space. 

The Gregertsen Bros. Co. now carries approxi- 
bately 5,000,000 feet of cypress lumber and 3,000,- 
000 lath constantly on hand, in order always to 
be prepared to make quick shipments to the retail 
trade. 
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Twenty Years with One Company 


St. Louris, Mo., March 10.—M. C. Bledsoe, sec- 
retary and sales manager of the A. P. Brewer 
Lumber Co., Arcade Building, will observe the 
twentieth anniversary of his connection with that 
company next Monday. He began working for the 

Brewer company on 

— March 15, 1905, as a 

bookkeeper, and also has 

filled such positions as 

stenographer, traveling 

salesman and_ traveling 

buyer in his climb up the 
business ladder. 


Mr. Bledsoe comes 





M. C. BLEDSOE, 
St. Louis, Mo.; 
Who Comes from Family 
of Lumbermen 








from a family of lumber- 
men, and his only em- 
ployment has been in 
that industry. His first 
work was piling lumber 
in the yard of the Mann- 
Bledsoe Lumber Co., 
Sparta, Ill., of which his 
father, Mark S. Bledsoe, 
was one of the owners. This was at the age of 
14. Later and after he had finished school, he 
entered the employ of the Bledsoe Lumber Co., 
Salem, Ill, of which his uncle, E. L. Bledsoe, was 
the owner. After one year there, he came to St. 
Louis and entered the employ of the A. P. Brewer 
Lumber Co. 
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Costly Ties in This Switch 


Chicagoans are able to boast of a really odd 
feature of one of its many lumber businesses. It 
has a railroad for hauling lumber and logs laid in 
part on ties of solid mahogany. 

Chicago financiers have been higgling and hag- 
gling for many weeks over the price of $85,000,000 
for a couple of local transportation systems, but 
it is safe to say they haven’t a single sleeper of 
such value in their entire right of way as has the 
railroad aforementioned. 

Recently when the C. L. Willey Co., hardwood 
lumber dealers, was laying a new switch in its 
yards on South Robey Street, it ran out of mate- 
rial for ties. It wanted that switch pretty badly; 
in fact it seemed to want it worse than it did 
some precious lumber, mostly imported from Cen- 
tral America and the West Indies, which it hap- 
pened to have in stock. The upshot of it was 
that pieces of wood that has helped make British 
Honduras and Mexico famous, were slipped into 
that lumber track in the Willey yards in Chicago. 
When it is considered that mahogany is one of the 
most prized woods in the furniture and many other 
trades, and has not only beauty but also great 
value, the wonder is that the lumbermen do not 
guard that track day and night, so that a bunch 
of highwaymen do not carry it off on their backs, 
rails, ties and all. 

Incidentally, it may be mentioned that there are 
many new creations in lumber yard railroads in 
and out of Chicago. Many yards have been moved 
to ground farther out from the heart of the city, 
to occupy five acres where one was formerly used. 
There have been some costly fills to make the switch 





CHICAGO 





YPRESS Specialists 


Everything in 
Yard and Shed Stocks. 


Gregertsen Brothers 
Co. Srrsiisit'n, CHICAGO 


Yards and Planing Mills:—CAIRO, ILL. 





“Good Lumber at Prices YOU Can Afford to Pay” 


E.L. Cook Lumber Co. 


Kiln Dried and Air Dried 


Northern —HARDWOODS — Southern 


Ash Chestnut Plain Oak Walnut 
Basswood RedGum Quartered Oak Mahogany 
Birch Sap Gum Poplar Maple 


White Pine Western Pine Fir Cedar 
3101 So. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





A. J. BARKER GEO. A. HOENE 


Fir, Spruce, Redwood 


Red Cedar 
Lumber 
and Shingles 


Idaho White 
and 
Western Pine 





Acme Lumber & Shingle Co. 
Tel. Wabash: 6596—6597 
20 W. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 





Winegar-Gorman 


Lumber Co. 


Birch, Maple, Ash, Basswood, 
Elm, White Pine, Hemlock, Lath 
Mills:— Rhinelander, Wis.—Winegar, Wis. 


Sales Office:— 
39 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





GEO. D. GRIFFITH Cc. C. HUBBARD 


Geo. D. Griffith & Co. 
WHOLESALE LUMBER 


Northern and Southern Hardwood and Pine 


Telephone: 805 Lumber Exchange Bldg. 
Randolph 2165 Madison and LaSalle Sts., Chicago 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 
811 Lumber Exchange Bldg., CHICAGO 
Randolph 1069 Mills at Mattoon, Wis. 
Jobbers of Yellow Pine, Fir and Red Cedar 
Manufacturers of HEMLOCK and CEDAR 


Sales Agents for Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., and 
“1. F.C.O.” Maple, Beech and Birch Flooring. 





GEO. T. MICKLE LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


FIR and YELLOW PINE 


Mill at Chicago Office, 
North Portland, Ore. 30 N. LaSalie St. 








PILSEN LUMBER COMPANY 


White Pine — Yellow Pine 
Hemlock, Lath and Shingles 
Straight or Mixed Cars. 

Quick shipments from our mills or from a 
large stock in our seven acres of yard at 
Laflin and 22nd Sts., - - CHICAGO 
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If You Have 
Competition 


You will value the wonderful natural 
qualities and the good manufacture 
of our Craig Mountain Quality Pon- 
dosa Pine. This lumber has a way 
of pleasing contractors, carpenters and 
builders that works to the advantage 
of dealers who sell it and the worry 
of competitors. Craig Mountain 


Quality lumber is as soft, smooth, 
light and clear as mountain air and 
absolutely free from brashness. 


Give this trade-building 
lumber a trial 








Craig Mountain 
Quality 


PONDOSA PINE 


Light—Soft— White 
Straight or mixed cars 
Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Moulding, Case, Base. 


Craig Mountain Lumber Co. 


WINCHESTER, IDAHO 


E. H. Van Ostrand, Pres. 


W. C. Geddes, Vice Pres, & Gen. Mgr. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 
oe Lackey, 5832 McGee St., Kansas City, Mo. 


. S. Patterson, Oconomowoc, Wis. 
R. D. Hunting Lumber Co., American Trust Bldg., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Colorado Continental Lumber Co., Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Denver, Colo, 
G. A. Jones, Lumber Exch. Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 














We're Out for More Business 





























and we expect to get it 
on the basis of the val- 
ues and service we are 
prepared tooffer. Let us 
prove to you thatwecan 
deliver real values in 


Timbers, Dimension 
Boards, Shed Stocks, 


7, Crating, Boxes 


* Quick shipments in straight or 
mixed cars. 
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property usable and other great expenses haye 
been incurred in order to outfit a company the 
capacity of which has been increased several folq, 


To Drive for Endowment Fund 


The Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago is pre. 
paring, through a strong committee, to make , 
drive among the local lumber interests for gyp. 
scriptions to the American Legion endowment fund 
for disabled men and the orphans of veterans, At 
a meeting held Wednesday noon of this week, 4, 
Fletcher Marsh, of the Marsh & Truman Lumber 
Co., was appointed chairman of the committee, ang 
he in turn selected the following to work with 
him: 

L. E. Crow, representing Division A (pine 
yards) ; E. L. Cook, Division B (hardwood yards); 
Ernest T. Bond, Division C (hardwood whole. 
salers) ; A. Fletcher Marsh, Division D (pine ang 
fir wholesalers) ; E. A. Coleman, Division E (mann. 
facturers) ; Nat F. Wolfe, Division F (commission 
salesman) ; L. C. Haring, Division G (millmen); 
C,. A. Stafford, Division H (box manufacturers) ; 
John T. Daniel, Division I (coopers) ; Max Peage, 
Division J (southern hardwood manufacturers), 

Great interest in the American Legion endow. 
ment fund was stirred up during the Wednesday 
luncheon, at which the Lumbermen’s association 
was host to three prominent workers in the cause, 
who addressed the assembled members. They were 
George W. Rossetter, senior vice president of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce; Charles YW, 
Folds, and Lieut. Wayland Brooks, commander, 
Marine Post of Chicago. The latter, a much. 
wounded hero of the World War, told a pathetic 
tale regarding the sufferings of the disabled sgol- 
diers and the miseries of the families of veterans 
who had died as a result of wounds, gassings or 
other experiences on the battlefield. . 

Mr. Folds said that the American Legion should 
be supported by the citizenry not only because it is 
composed of the men who had offered their lives 
for their country’s good, but also because it stands, 
first, last and all the time, for good citizenship, 
“We have a crying need for good citizenship at this 
time,” said the speaker. “Despite the seeming 
prosperity, contentness and security in this coun- 
try, there are dangerous elements in the situation 
that must be guarded against. Good citizens are 
our best guard, and it is that which the American 
Legion supplies.’ Mr. Folds was referring espe- 
cially to Bolshevik propaganda and other forms of 
radicalism, 


Gives Views on German Conditions 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., March 10.—Imports of lum- 
ber into Germany are gradually increasing, busi- 
ness is gradually getting better and in a few years 
thihgs should be back to a normal level, accord: 
ing to Bjarne Larssen, partner in the firm of F. W. 
Barth & Co., Hamburg, and one of the most promi- 
nent lumber brokers in Germany, who with his wife 
is visiting Mrs. Larssen’s mother in this city. 

“Living conditions, however, are far worse than 
most Americans think,’ Mr. Larssen said. ‘Last 
winter, and it has not improved much this winter, 
there were 10,000 school children in Hamburg who 
had no shoes to wear; there were 3,000 who went 
without breakfast, about 4,000 who had no noon 
meal and an equal number who found no supper 
waiting for them at night. And there are only 
about 100,000 school children in Hamburg.” 

Money, Mr. Larssen said, is still ‘‘tight” in Ger- 
many, but not nearly as “tight’’ as it was a few 
years ago when short term notes brought 2 to 4 
percent a month. Now notes can be discounted for 
12 to 14 percent a year, with a consequent easing 
of the business depression. 

“Rents are still very high, due to the great 
building shortage,’ he said. “For several years 
only the necessary building was done because of 
the high cost and almost worthless money. 5% 
now, though many more buildings are being erected, 
there is a shortage of many years to be overcome.’ 


Appointed Manager of Cargo Mill 

Bic LAKE, WASH., March 7.—F. H. Jackson, 
manager of the Day Lumber Co., which has been 
operating under a creditors’ committee headed by 
C. S. Wills, of the Seattle Hardware Co., has beet 
tendered the position of manager of the Barnet 
Lumber Co., with mill at Barnet, B. C. It is under- 
stood that Mr. Jackson will accept, and will leave 
shortly for Barnet to assume his new duties. He 
has been with the Day Lumber Co. as manager 
ever since the organization of the creditors’ com: 
mittee, more than a year ago, and has operated 
the mill steadily since that time. He is a lumber 
manufacturer of wide experience and high stand- 
ing. 

The operation at Barnet is owned by Herbert 
Clough and H. W. White, of Everett, Wash. It is 4 
cargo proposition, being a double mill, with two 
bands, trimmers and gangs, and a capacity of aD 
proximately 250,000 feet in eight hours. 
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C QcARTERED Wuite Oar— No. 2 com. A.. 33@ 34 36@ 38 37@ 38 h timb O k, ash and hickory are drawn 
It is a FAS _ amenn No. 2 com. B.. 27@ 28 30@ 31 31@ 32 | the timber. Oa 
two Mo Nota cee 125©@128 135@140 150@155 from wider distances; while gum, poplar and elm 
h No. 1 com. and Sorr MaPLE— can be profitably drawn into Memphis only from 
of ap- aS 75@ 78 80@ 85 90@ 95 BOG YOM ..cce% 40@... 60@ 65 T0@ 75 nearby points. 
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“SOFT TEXTURE” SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 9.—Average wholesalers’ prices, carlots, Cincinnati base, 


on Virginia, West Virginia and Tennessee hardwoods today: 








wai es otis HAS — Piss ls. $ 95105 as $ eG 70 $ OCG Tt $ ae 80 
SF ceecsceoococe coe eee Vv 5 ee ee 5 a) 
QuakTERED WHITE OakK— No. 1 com..... eiiees 6G 70 S5@ 70 No. 1 com..... ia 45 ina 50 47@ 50 
AGS. 95:55:08 0OR $135 =~ “ee 5 $155@165 No. 2 com..... ...@... 35@ 40 35@ 40 INO. 2 (COM. «5: 27@ 30 30@ 33 33@ 35 
a 105 110 10@115 115@120 MAPLE— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 10&12/4 16/4 
No. 1 com..... 85 @ 90 _ @ 9d 95@100 FA 85 90 $ 90 95 95 00 10 115 
N > m 45 50 54 59 55 60 S Coeerer reer sresrseerseeesee $ « $ J 1 $1 v ae Oe 
wad Dg Nasecdsta Na idg 43 45 57 55@ 60 ND. DON 655560 eGees ee Sees 55@ 6 70@ 75 75@ 80 80@ 85 on ee 
Sound wormy.. ilies ao oe Te Biss ca rnicernravensys 38@ 43 40@ 45 43@ 48 48@ 53 <<a 
QUARTERED RED OAKkK— WHITE ASH— $110 
ere 110@115 a. a | $ 95@100 110@115 $115@120 $125@130 $1554 160 
Not com..... '. 60@ 65 —— cee. «ee @... No. 1 com. and sel..........+.- 55 60 0G 7 75@ 80 00@105 Saige 
No. 2 com..... 40@ 45 ...@... ..-@.. et 5 Reeeeeneppeengee hry 35 35@ 40 40@ 45 3@ 50 BOG 55 
PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAK— 
FAS ......00- $105@108 $115@125 $130@140 VALLEY HARDWOODS 
mag ye seeeeee OG i oOe r. 700 oe Cincinnati, March 9.—Average wholesalers’ prices, carlots, Mississippi Valley woods, Cincinnati: 
No 2 so son 40@ 65 45@ 47 4514 49 a. . 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 Corronwoop— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
No. 3 com..... 22@ 24 25@ 28 25@ 28 rd. red: FAS, 6” & wdr.$ 52@ * $ 55@ 58 ...@... 
Sound wormy.. 43@ 48 55@ 60 55@ 60 geet oe 24 $ 36 $ 38 30 95 No. 1 com..... 42@ 44 44@ 46 ——e 
° 70m. 5E ‘ ‘ 39 
nee Qted, ved, aan no Geleet : No. 2 COM. ss; 35@ 37 37@ 3 ee ee 
PAS ......... $ 75@ 80 $ 80@ 85 $ 80@ 85 BAS 2006.05. 60 65 70 QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 
No. 1 com..... 52@ 55 57@ 60 57@ 60 No: 1 com... 44 46 -- $120@125 $125@130 $130@135 
No. 2 com..... 30@ 33 35@ 40 40@ 45 Plain red: Selects ....... 90@ 95 95@100 100@105 
PM ncniicns 78@ 82 86@ 88 88@ 92 a 5 on 70@ 75 75@ 80 800% 
CuestNutT— No. 1 com 52@ 57 57@ 62 60@ 65 eos 40@ 45 45@ 50 50@ $5 
A eee $105@110 $115@120 $125@130 BADR Atenas, me  ##— seep nue a maemeer eee ‘ pica 
No. 1 com..... 85@) 70 + #270 ID 75@ 80 ow mg Pap COD IGS. cP Qees. isnt @ses QUARTERED RED OAK— 
5 BOND 5.5: 10 2 21 21@ 22 21@ 22 ‘lain FAS 6” ~ 
Sd wormy and _ - ” & wider... 55@ 58 58@ 60 60@ 63 WAS .....-06: $110@115_ ...@... .. ih 
No. 2 com 31@ 33 33@ 35 «=33@ 35 No.1 com... 38@ 40 41@ 43 43@ 45 a. e----- 65@ 70 a 1++@... 
Sd. wormy and No.2 com... 23@ 25 27 27@ 29 Ota COME .c sieve CO AD csc Qeee weave. 
No. 1 com. & MAPLE— PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAK— 
> » 2D 9 Qo”7 Ors ¢ © = " 
better ...... 35@ 37 37@ 39 39@ 40 “oat yg N. ne - o- Ye $ 80 85 $100@110 $110@115 
Binch— Oy OE Fun. 5h Ss $ 55 $ Selects ....... 60@ 65 65@ 70 70@ 75 
ee $118@122 $122@125 $130@135 | Sorr ExmM— 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 No. 1 com..... 50@ 55 55@ 60 60@ 65 
_ Dy com. and oe eT $63 $70 $70 $75 No. 2 com...... 35@ 38 40@ 45 45@ 50 
sage dea% 75 80 75@ 80 No. 1 COM: «0... 43 50 50 60 No. 3 com..... 20 22 22 25 25@ 30 
No. °3 com..... 198 33 388 38@ 43 40@ 42 No... 2 COM: .6.5...6 25 27 27 27 Sound wormy.. 33@ 35 38@ 43 43@ 48 





HARDWOOD FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills 
of maple, birch and beech flooring, D&M, as re- 
ported to the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ 
Association, averaged as follows, f.0.b. cars 
flooring mill basis, during the week ended March 


MAPLE— Clear No. 1 Factory 
ne | aa — ‘ $30.00 
- OE $89.83 $73. 00 38.00 
4 ill 97.70 79.85 45.68 
Bak. Sseisaen done < waken 79.83 47.28 
14%” white ......125.00 one 
APES” Sw tS-00 8 es: o:0% Series $1.00 40.63 
Bee ediee se ceee 64.67 — Saar 
BEECH— 
| gill 86.90 73.50 
BircH— 
ie saeeereween® 80.00 
Pia” siasanctn see 81.90 


%x2 ” Red clear.. 74.70 


OAK FLOORING 


The following are average carload prices, Mem- 
phis base, for oak flooring during the week ended 
Feb. 28, as reported by the Oak Flooring Manu- 
facturers’ Association : 

Brae Sky Ma 834x114” 34x2” 
Clr. qtd. wht.. 35.50 $14 $96.86 $102.19 
6 TS cre 107, 50 





Sel. qtd. wkr.... 76.60 Bee “ance 74.21 
Clr. pln. wht.... 84.17 99.23 58.60 65.138 
Clr. pln. red.... 77.04 88.24 59.41 60.04 
Sel. pln. wht.... 66.00 82.10 51.56 50.98 
Sel. pln. red.... 61.90 80.16 51.96 52.62 
No. 1 common.. 48.30 55.51 24.35 24.92 
No. 2 common.. 15.29 4 10.44 

% X14%4” = Yyx2” fsx1Vh” fex2” 
Cie nba Wht ..<0i.BROOO casas ‘sauce %8006 


erucses o8 0286 S950 


Cir. etd. red...... 105.09 


Sel. qtd. w&r.. BONS csmsw <xeare $74.08 
Clr. pln. wht.... 82.77 Bivee «see.» 83.43 
Clr. pln. red.... 80.97 BOSe osees 82.69 
Sel. pln. wht.... 69.80 T4500 s- #'0 os 67.89 
Sel. pln. red..... 67.75 BRO: ssase 26 eels 
No. 1 common... 39.07 42.49 31.50 34.86 





OAK FLOORING STRIPS 


Chicago, March 11.—The following are carload 
prices, f.o.b. Chicago, on ,x2-inch square edge 
oak strips, weight estimated at 1,250 pounds a 
thousand feet: 





—White—— Red 
Qtrd. Plain Qtrd. Plain 
Ones $134.00 $87.00 $116.00 $84.00 
Ban CIOAT .eccces dO are eee 
DE: ctnannnaes 98.00 77.00 98.00 72.00 
: No. 1 
SORIROR :.5o55ke asses ese neeseescesaswsacors $49.00 





BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati Ohio, March 10.—The following are 
today’s prices on American black walnut, f.o.b. 
Cincinnati: 


4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
BAS scccccsce $215.00 $225.00 $230.00 $240.00 
a 150.00 155.00 160.00 170.00 
Ds Disssesces 105.00 115.00 120.00 130.00 
PAO. Sees inee nr 50. 52.50 52.50 57.50 





CYPRESS 


The following are current f.o.b. Chicago prices 
on cypress: 
GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 
New Grades 
Factory, Rough 
Factory 
Tank FAS Selects Shop Box 
4/4....$118.50 $108.50 
5/4.... 12350 


Peck 
$ 76.50 $51.50 $34.50 $34.50 
113.50 86.50 63.50 36.50 34.50 
116.50 89.50 66.50 36.50 34.50 


8/4.... 135.25 124.25 97.25 74.50 35.25 35.25 

10/4... 141-25 136.25 103.25 80.25 ..... css. 

12/4.... 141.25 130.25 103.25 80.25 cae 

16/4.... 146.25 135.25 108.25 85.25 47.50 

Boards, Rough 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
1x4 to 12”, random length...$55.50 $44. ‘50 $36.50 
Finish, S2S, Random Lengths 

Clr.heart A B ; D 

1x4 to 11”...$109.00 $104.00 $ 94.00 $84.00 $74.00 
1x2 to 11”, 

spec.waths. 109.00 104.00 94.00 84.00 74.00 


Lh < ban te 116.00 112.00 102.00 93.00 1.00 

For 5/4, add $5 to above prices; for 6/4 add 
$8; for 8/4, add $16; for 5/4 and 6/4 ‘‘D” grade, 
add $3; for 8/4, add $6. 


Bevel Siding 


A B c D 
1%4”x4, 5 or 6”, std. Igths.$49.25 $45.75 $41.75 $28.75 
Bungalow Siding 


A B C&btr. 

S6<8" from 1” Steck «occsicccc $53.75 $45.75 $43.75 

%x8” from 134” stock....... 71.25 62.25 60.25 

For 10-inch, add $5. 
Lath 
No. 1 No. 2 
LTE eT eee Ce ee $9.25 $8.25 
RED CYPRESS— 

Old Grades Factory, Rough 

No. 1 No. 1 No. 2 


FAS Selects shop common common 


4/4.. — 00 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 $50.00 $40.00 
5/4.... 105.00 95.00 70.00 50.00 40.00 
6/4.... 107.00 95.00 70.00 50.00 40.00 
8/4.... 110.00 100.00 80.00 50.00 40.00 
10/4.... 135.00 120.00 BRO woes, ~ weinets 
12/4.... 185.00 120.00 BPO ewes wisiow'e 
16/4.... 140.00 80:00 20000 ..... ceccs 


Boards, Rough 
No. 1 com. No. 2 com. Peck 





int, aD BRIO” 25 sisulewa ee $53.50 S28:00 839 sn cee 
eae coaskereee ees 52.00 soptesie 
ge ME EDS SGSTENCRGGEG WSEAS. weleeas $28.50 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 
Factory, Rough 
No. 1 No. 1 No. 2 
FAS Selects shop common common 
ke $ 90.00 $69.00 $44.00 $39.00 $34.00 
x ee 100.00 74.00 56.00 41.00 36.00 
, ae 100.00 74.00 56.00 41.00 36.00 
ee 105.00 79.00 66.00 42.00 37.00 
Boards, Rough 
No. 1 No. 2 
Selects com. com. Peck 
Ix ¢” $75.0 $44.00 $37.00 $33.00 
1x 8” 44.00 37.00 32.00 
1x10” 44.00 38.00 32.00 
1x12” ‘ 54.00 41.00 33.00 
a” ee 6 aaee oo emacs 29.00 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 9. 
average wholesalers’ 
Cincinnati: 

RED CYPRESS— 
Rules of March 18, 1922 


—The following are 
carlot prices today f.o.b. 


Factory— Selects, rough Shop 
ik ERATOR OOO OMe RCT nie $74.25 $49.25 
RE ViET: ake ate avelecsislotefacgtase aso sratelerele ane parate 84.25 61.25 
OYA csevarsiai wie Gal orp aiara tere ole sialaeeiee ents 87.25 64.25 
Ye rei aii mipelat ete g Reid Atarsr a wiorecnneare 95.00 72.00 


Common, Rough— No. 1 com. No. 2 com. 


1”, random widths and lengths. $53.25 $42.25 
Finish, S1S or S2S— 

weet 
1R4 40-92 Ss iad stot 50 $102, 50 $93 50 $80, 50 $72, 50 


For 5/4, add $5; 6/4, add $8; 8/4, add $15.50. 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 


Factory, —— 7. 1 Rand. widths 


hop No.1 No.2 
Ce ae $730 oss ss0ats 81012 $33 $25 
5@6/4. - 80@90 70@75 52@58 38 27 
oo ee ene 90@95 80@85 57@62 41 30 
Boards— No. 1 com. No. 2 com. 
PA NOMAMI AB oa 5: ¢ ais cane vaieseleee $40.00 $33.00 
PALO PNG AO vice sake eeeeos -» 47.00 30.00 


St. Louis, Mo., March 10.—The following are 
current quotations on cypress, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 
New Grades 


Factory 

Tank Selects Shop Box 

A evar eae sare $115.75 $ 68.75 $48.75 $32.75 
AE cauicanres pec 120.75 78.75 60.75 34.75 
CHA sormiaeuseve 123.75 81.75 63.75 34.75 
| SOR ee 131.75 94.00 71.50 33.50 
Le Seen ns 136.7 102.75 (ie a 
Lt er en eee 136.75 102.75 (ig err 
ee a 41.75 107.75 Baia ..2seas 
POG PENAOM 4/4 oe os scke-c caeis vid cccwce vier $24.75 
Common Rough— No. 1 No.2 No.3 
1x4— in Meee eee $52.75 $43.75 $81.75 
PR 2 ovas as wracnioceaaoalicowerants 59.75 48.75 31.75 


Add $2 for specified lengths on common grades. 
Finish, S1S or S2S— 





—, 

Hea B Cc D 
1x4—10” . $101 00 $102. ‘40 $ 92.00 $ 82. 10 $72.00 
RE paae see 114.00 110.00 110.00 90.0 79.06 
PEE acs enti 127.00 122.00 112.00 104. 00 
BEG” ov vieacecs 137.00 132.00 122.00 115.00 
Bungalow Bevel Siding— A B Cé& 
BOERNE og a/sherarsusisuelaraleaatdevetaeralh $74.75 $65.75 
BME vires ars diecaiaiand since rae eel 79.75 70.25 
ryt Siding— A (ies, © 

mAwics cenihemeae $48.50 $45.00 $41.00 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 
Factory— No.1 No.1 No.2 

FAS Select shop com orn 

=, Se $ 7 $62 $40 $35 $28 
nee 80 70 5S 39 31 
oS 80 70 ) 59 31 
/ eccccecce ° 90 75 62 4 32 
BORE ks vein es 110 82 74 
Boards— No. 1 1. No. Zcom. 1” random 
ME Gib seusnicsener $42.50 eo0.00 - eevee 
ERO. bcd beicenadce $2 36.00 = —§ cacco 
SMRINE oval steaiw cress eiacke 43.50 71.00 8 }§©— sone 
7 | ar a ae 52.00 M000 caesac 
WECM ENO iceows aees aris $23.00 
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Jacksonville, Fla., March 9.—Following is a recapitulation of f.o.b. mill prices obtained in this territory during the two weeks ended March 7: 





Week ended— March7 Feb. 28 ; Week ended— March7 Feb. 28 ; Week ended— March7 Feb. 28 ; Week ended— March7 Feb. 28 
Flooring Ceiling Boards Boards 

1x4 B&better ........ $52.00 $48.60 | 1x4 B&better ......... 50.00 ..... B&better— 4.99 | No. 3 common— 
No. 1 com........ 47.25 43.89 No: 1 com........ 46.00 ..... tow 0 lial “a oa 1x8 D4S .........- ieee 
No. 2 com........ 21.39 21.74 No. 2 com........ 92.90 1... a oe ee 1x10 & 12 D4S...... 21.50 ..... 

1x3 B&better ......1. 60.67 61.50 | %X3% Bé&better ...... 40.00 40.00-| “i36 pas ............ 44.00 43.00 1x6 to 12 D4S....... ee 
He, & oe... ..... 46.00 55.00 No. 1 com..... 38.00 ..... 1x6 to 12 D4S..... oa Me ania ’ 
No. 2 com........ 19.03 18.00 No. 2 com..... 3980 TROP sen. ¢ neeeeniein Siding 
No. 3 com........ 13.00 11.50 ; : alae Bond, 1x6”— 

1x6 No. 2 com........ 1.05, 26.50 Pine Shingles oe oe ioe ae eee eee 
No. 3 Com........ AG TEMS | AMG GD cei ce cceces cans - 5.50 See WE oo ccccccccce MEME ocuns ee ae ae 
Satie SNe ee © voneavnscs 1 ees 1x8 S48. gagetrcttts 30.00 -s+*+ | Novelty, 1x6’— 

1x6 No. 2 com........ 26.40 ..... 2 x Iplap ....-+- . tenes , 

2. t Gam. aa Lath, Std. 4-Foot Na, 3 commes— B&better .......... 45.45 ..0e. 
No. 3 com. Florida 19.00 ..... No. 1 kiln dried...... 3.93 4.29 BMAD BIA dcr acs ewarkevas 13.31 No. 2 com........... 26.00 26.55 

1x8 No. 2 Georgia.... 28.50 ..... INO: £ SIGCR: cccccicccs 3.16 3.25 FRGPEMEN Kcdadenadea’s 20.41 20.00 ING: & COUiRsccccccccce BERD © dccae 

















The following f. 0. b. mill prices are taken from sales made during week ended March 7 in sections named: 








Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir Hat- Kan- 
Alex- ming- ties- sas Alex- ming- ties- sas Alex- ming- ties- sas 
andria, ham, burg, City, andria, ham, burg, City, andria, ham, burg, City, 
La. Ala. Miss. Mo. La. Ala. . Mo. La. Ala. Miss. Mo. 
Flooring Boards, S1S or 82S Longleaf Timbers 
1x3” EG qeneetier odtvessst CO dewee~ sawaed 80.36 Ney 3, 3S", 36:50 16". 3s SE wseca sawue Pore No. 1 Sq. E&S S4S, 20’ 
Cues eck iudwae amd aaa eae 57.22 Cenee TRG sc sence saccs cance. Se and under: 
No, i enieske wees 41.90 BO.00 wee. csecs BMG" .. TA SG aca SU case sccee senme Oe deat addiceasavecdaves setae: - dadan) ede ee 
SeeR Oe dea awlace ae See <cuwes 34.00 34.00 Cee INI ac dceee Sakae accee 38.80 Wy cdcudaeordedanatadees peane. céeue! osama 
WG Bebetter ...6...0% MOG. ences 55.61 54.87 SES, 5 ae he vcs (OTD casa “waewe cada DS ddéctctasdwnactadedtues nates. xeade, (eiaeeeeeee 
7 +s RO Kee caeeiee wie“ aeiee a “i 45.33 CGN Set as ewok weade dunes 53.80 TE cadéaceccecdscceeucaa ddade. adanel, cece a = 
: SS ere 41.56 45.25 1 eee - 6 ")- MO” sascusteneunasecacaaed avénd, eased ‘aeuan Hy 
No. MOCeecReee ene aneee 20.00 20.10 24.31 me 2 ong Tag 20 7 es ae "24.00 24 48 eee 
PEE SRI neh Set KERR (BES. HONS bgt WEB’ necccccccsccccsecsee SOA 3600 9600 3050 Roofers 
Bh sist ex trensov ks eckbs galas Senos TF MM hc rensenconnnssos 25.75 24.25 24.01 23.95 | No. 2, 1x6" ......ccceccese soces 4.00 24.37 ..... 
Sen rks eh nme oa 30. a aa a ee. ae cara ~ a aa as 
FG Babetter oes he ee aes 52.30 47.87 49.85 Pgs gecccnarcadeeusaeen 31.58 25.03 26.37 32.13 EG” ddsenccxsaasede sédaa Seree 24.57 cccce 
educhuhanvne eel cemen agen eetadd 40.56 3 (all lengths) : 5 
he. Breach eo aan Uae 42.80 39.77 ..... ee CO tacccewiwene ede 19:06: PRO ince Shortleaf Timbers 
INGA te reataek Eee 20.40 21.38 25.74 : <r 18.50 ..... 19.58 18.71 | No. 1 S4S, 20’ and under: 
MOG caccouae seuss es 2 oe 1X10” oo cece eee ee eee e eee 19.69 ..... 20.00 18.86 TO vecadavdccavcacbncadh wien’ Sddans 27.25 
Se Na 2. OM cvccene cccks 23.00 23.01 ..... BOER) kchacscacscacacsieesan. Sauns 20.25 21.09 19.36 
WOy Gi Os. Mis cccucces JKeRe LE teen wenee No. 4, all widths and lIgts.. ..... oe 8.91 Plaster Lath 
ili Mee Dee So ecdicceweus 4.00 3.90 4.27 3.97 
Ceiling B&better: Jambs Nas. 5; S60) Bi sccnccduaues 2.30 2.25 ..... 2.00 
xd” pahatter wie dens wane 37.53 37.00 ..... 37.12 SOO MRO casas kccdan ‘cnnas) andaw “ages 62.89 
IB Wen. ocea ease:  aalekan cmeia 44.14 32.75 Tie ie Oe SR GO iiicc kexas ‘kdeee Kode 81.26 Byrkit Lath 
5gx4” havettér rarer eerr ne ry 40.38 pag pap 4 ana ¢ . Sea 
Bete casita Cooke 7 32.24 31.59 ‘ PE a ae ada ae eS ee 
ec oe 19.25 20.50 19.96 ne ier oe 
%x4” — S atcatae mete ake senna 48.00 48.75 No. 1, 1x 8”, 14 & 16’..... a ne a j 
oO. De gepeiscnaseatawe eevee eeeee 41.39 41. 50 Other Igts. he Pe 33.50 oe a Car Sills 
ae ExiO", Other Igts.. .. scces coces cvcce 40.50 $48, Sq. E&S: 
Partition No. 2 (10 to 20’): Up to 12°, 34 to 36’..... ee 
ret & G" BARC. .hicecks 8 caees 53.00 0:25 nse eee 24.99 24.88 24.23 24.46 
DU Wecteonince tenes comes (7 SG wtacnswcandowes 27.36 25.00 24.75 23.95 Stringers 
rer ere Cre meres oe Ga dexve dence y , 
aS ae. 81 19. 71 19.20 | 90% hrt., 7x16 and 8x16”, ‘ii 
Bevel Siding 1S | lS PNET FS ’ ceoeas San SE 10 Fe ccccccccessccece aed Jena aaaas 2. 
ee ONNOY ict acecke Benes Skewes donde 34.00 
eee, SEROULGE isccvcavess ceeee S600 Seeee 42.50 


CROSS TIES 























ins 47.50 45.88 46.78 St. Louis, Mo., March 10.—The following cross 
39.25 38.00 39.00 41.24 18 & 2 oC eee tie prices prevail, f.o.b. St. Louis: 
30.00 26.80 26.11 29.48 10? te 00? 1c. SRE ndces 2adas. Gece: Untreated 
GES See ane Nas 2x 6", 10? nccccccees sacse coccs sense 2O.88 White Southern 
Finish 12’... ceceeee 28.71 ..... 25.50 a Oak Sap t-y 
.* « 95 € ” , 

B&better rough: 18. & 730800. BELL Ll! S250 3190 | No: § 7x9", 8. g-inch face. seeee is se + 
—_ Oe ED REE ALANINE sere boy = 49.50 10” 16) 200 cc.. GRID. siden, causa “uanes No. 3, 6x8”, 3? 8-inch face..... 1.30 1.10 
OUT cutnssetantinaee cake saae: eanen Clee 2x 8”, 10° vevss goes 29.51 | No, 2, 6x7”, 8’, 7-inch face..... 1.20 95 
DEEP wiicixisewesds answk- seep seas 64.10 7 566 30.75 38.02 | No. 1, 6x6”, 8’, 6-inch face..... 1.10 ‘ 
WEE tee ntbts Se cnnacbas oneal ea eta ee 3 50 ..... 29.98 
11,x4 RODS? occmsnasances <cdais soone GORGE save 18 : 33.00 ..... 32.75 32.43 Red oak and heart cypress ties, 15 qente dean 
We fo ChadiaKeCeueeaeee SEER Sewn “enene 64.75 10° to: 20"... GR sacce svces aduue than white oak; sap cypress, 20 cents less than 
B/4X12” oo. eee eee eee cence cecee cence 81.71 ys 1 ae (| are 31.00 ..... ..... 382.65 | white oa 
GE OME accuciseten sxe ehuee oaees 55.25 . 12’ 31. 28.50 ..... 33.00 ——- — 

B&better surfaced: 16° . 32. awwes wedes 33.17 es “e 
ERO fOr TEP er aicvce veces caven iseeas 54.41 ..... 18 & 20°. 35.00 .....  --.-+ 33-97 | White oak ......ceeeeeeeeees » + $45.00 $44.00 
YS 52.00 53.00 54.16 55.21 wo 10, tO 20%...- BAR ceers seers Betas | Red OA ....cccccccccccescecees 42.00 40.00 
SOR Sov taeinacccchcvenss 54.90 57.67 54.03 57.49 2x12”, 10° cores seers 36.72 
TAS cota acne ouionar i 60.00 60.46 58.20 59.87 ie aaess saaek 
Ix5 and 10”......... Res eees 65.00 67.10 63.57 65. 3 sosee seese St.E 
appease ieeatgaay 65.00. 71.75 95.81 70.14 NS G20 usc GRMOT <ccne = a RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
14x4 e cerecncesedes BG.71 wee 63.00 ..... Jo. 2, 2 4” © uewcaceuw ee meses 20.89 26. 
5/axs" 3 me PALE Eer eer pc tiwag dened: Glee ssatadaaaiial 2 ecccs 2 25.67 Seattle, Wash., March 7.—Eastern prices f.o.b. 
ee Oe Ue ea ewameces one ees 76.00 GEGO ccécs , ee eerie 23.28 28.05 mill are: 

WM a ens ude area, eases $4.50 78.75 80.35 18 & 20°..... S075 ..... 29.75 32.14 Persquare PerM 
ge ae ve tee neeee teens 64.28 TOF Wi ccs GE escse cieee somine Pk ny ye hn 
) ME ccikiweneetes abuse exe “amen b3.0) © ” F ‘ 91.75 22.35 

WU ON ccvcacccy ccthe alana Saeus 78.75 EO, IOP cies enceee TARR ones TS OM First Grades, Standard Stock 

C surfaced: 1 (, eee eee at 23.21 ..... 22.51 23.81 | wxtra stars, 6/2..........- $2.04 $2.55 
A oie awe canst ivnaw <eenee MSS ccacs 18 & 20’..... , 22.99 24.73 Extra stars, 5/2........... 2.12 2.65 
1x4” Benuisuvedeadvncoee. eeeeun toeeas 37.60 49.50 TO Uc. GD cexen cages cence SO, oe ac 2.28 2.85 
Me ABE CKGRaECRERERLREKS, AOR eeeve 5. 5. Se « ” , € € 5 2 Bo OU GS 7 er a a 
DP crdeeuianccisexesache. senes: anes 42.50 46.27 ciate Wsiercenei os Oe Se Ferfects, 5/2 weereeeeeeees 3.98 92.68 3 be @3.60 
BOON RE, Covrtaveaiees, weuse “cvawe 45.32 55.03 16’ kahuna hala 2495 Ass 20.92 24.55 Perf tions .. >} einige 3.43 4.65 
BEN ChaKe sc eeCae aces, (aeeae™ hens 53.48 ...6- 18 & 20°. 27! mann CC erfec eccccccccccecee . 

WEMEEE eciadcckuasewedens “Susie seces i ae ceil als me eee on First Grade, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 
WAMIOE. Sect a cteciecdecnse “elena oan CS eee SO 127 ac ccexe nes wesee ssees 28.62 27.26 2 2.08 2.60 
Of ME SIME on cic ct pa wewee:. “cus 6 eceem cnawes 51.51 WG? scncscunes 22.50 ...-. 21.20 29.41 | Extra stars, 6/2.......... - 2. a8 
6/4 & 8/4x5” & 10”...... Cis eek ys. eee oe 2 ee ensse cedae, sa ae Extra stars, 6/2....cccccee 2.20 .715 
SG CBN” is cvcuceune 2etne «ekner <aens 59.50 PHI AOE ics ccanees veers 23.00 ..... IME CHMEEE aca caccecce 2.48 3.10 
WOE cadgtecusss cece. oseua Se 286. 24 Perfects, ME Gein ches anens a3 as - 3.70 — 
Casing and Base 16" esse eens seers otters geese BQ. Eurekas ...ccccccceccccces 2.66@2. ’ 5 

B&better: ai ' , 18 & 20'..... cra, eee 25-27 85.45 | Derfections .....-...---++- 3:43@3.47  4.65@4.70 
A eee 73.00 65.00 65.81 85.15 No. 8, = - a aenaniees Ly ae aap i477 Second Grades, Standard Stock 
Pe TENE Ee ee ee ee oe 8" IIIEIEIED 15’50° I 17[00 18:50 | Common stars, 6/2....---. $8G1.00 1.1001.25 

Fencing, 818 GI peeks cvaesaces 15.50 ....- «+0. 15.74 Common stars, 5/2........ 1.08 1.15@1.36 

No. 1, 1x4”, Other 1 ‘ 41.49 35.96 8 oe ai 18.25 | Common clears .........-- OGL 48 1.75@1.85 

No. 1, 1x6" aad cinlatt i ee ee 2x 4 to 12%......200 14.50 10.00 ..... «sees British Columbia pape Seattle storie a 
. Other Igts. 1... ceeee ceeee veers 38.03 Car Material xxx (Conedion) Siasenoiens aeciuaatiinkcs cae ’ 

No. 2. (all lengths): (AN Ixt and 6”): ME Ce BAP cccccece. 3.25 4.05 

PEER rerore 18.27 20.00 ..... 18.78 ins 00 ae 4.95 
— 1x6” siesta cee matere 23.02 24.00 23.50 24.15 B&better, pong chee: tress O00 "86°69 | Perfections .. ae :48@1 70 
oe a net : SoS gg SS Coc. | See G78 16 (Cumadinn).... ....+200. 1.45@1. 
ienaweshaaease 4.28 14.50 14.50 13.70 No. 1,9 and 18’.....--- s+e++ 42:75 seers pees 
1x6” aalcuw sieresKanaee 17.25 18.02 17.92 16.59 No. 2, Random ......-++- pate eee ee "Tiit opte3 | XX 5/2 16” CU. S.)........ 1.40 1.80 
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ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


mill prices on Arkansas soft pine made during the week ended March 6: 





The following are current f.o.b. 


jz 











Flooring Dimension—Dressed Ceiling and Partition Fencing and Boards 
Edge grain— 1x3” 1x4” No. 1 No. 2 yy,” ee %,” 34” No.1 No.2 No.3 
La 8 —« HS HM EREH EDOM ESSLAS ORO $73.50 12, 44, -30;.48, ae” roe Cig. Clg. Cle. Part. PGE eikce gatas oo $33.50 $19.75 $15.25 
B&better ........... $81.50 71.50 16 20 i 20 B&t 0.50 BAO. aieiessieeierere 36.50 22.50 17.25 
MY scceecisennennes Coens 70.25 | $28.00 $30.00 2x 4” $26.00 $28.25 | R&better .$40.00 $42.25 $46.50 $50.50 | oe ge iri 33.00 25.25 18.78 
ME” scsavksbecoetarsaneen veo% 25.50 26.75 2x6” 2225 25.00] No 2°” oy? ieee ee Spxatanes 37.00 25.50 19.00 
Fiat grain 26. 15 5 ores > ge 44 - igor tei. ap rere Pe vassnewee 50.00 27.50 20.00 
< a 27.50 29.25 2x10” 5.50 6.75 en — 

B&better ........... 8.50 51.50] 29:00 30.75 2x12” 26.75 28.50 Finieleenaee SEND ONE Ue 
| eee 48.00 46.50 “cr better 
No. 2 26.25 26.06 S2S&CM—Shiplap Bé&better “C ERA, HAUS cuvicnaiiius setae owns $76.50 
O. @ seesreeeceveees & 5.25 = 26.00 : . Pe fe ts eee GOROP FENG, 10" oo ccncvcdnsccccccccess 80.00 

sit J. Tae Tae © Se ppeeregeeeree 68.00 56.25 ; - 

oh ls $36.50 $23.00 $17.50 RDN Te vies a cm ceuks 70.50 57.50 Moldings 

No.1 No. 2 SG re 34.25 25.50 19.00 Pa, See; CORE EOS 300s TED ieee 1” and under..24 percent discount 
ee A i Sie oe $4.25 $2.50 I” pwns new: ‘esos 25.50 19.00 134, 236, 20, 20, 227... T4680 3 sinc 1%,” and over...20 percent discount 





Norfolk, Va., March 9.—The following prices for 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


North Carolina pine have been obtained f.o.b. Norfolk: 


ry 


fs 








Edge, rough— Noe oer $32 ze. . 00 $26 Pa ‘ £0. Si sents No. 2 & better 
BIS nakcdn euaessnwne 52.50@55.00 .00@34.00 $26.00@26.50 $21.50@22.50 ‘ M r sis we ‘ , > 
a> Speneeebeeseanset: 57.006960.00 98.00640.00 27.000927.50 .....@..... | HU Ho. 3.8 BBRe 6a Roofers, ¢.528. case) =Dés. > ues 
BIE: sedcosso~daewinstt 60.00@63.00  40.00@42.00 27.50@28.00 .....@..... Factory, 2”. 30.00@34.00 10”. 30,00@31.00 10”. 60. 00@68.00 
8/4 t oe (tac esnedt 64.00@68.00 44.00@46.00  .....@..... cave Monee, Sizes, 2”. ... 21150@27.00 12” 31'50@32.50 12”. 66.00@74.00 
oug pon —— y 
P swarswidiewaieenein de 57.00@59.00 38.00@40.00 28.00@29.00 24.00@25.00 Finished widths— No. 2 & better No. 3 No. 4 
Ie. uscestasoueancnae 59.00@61.00  41.00@44.00 29.00@30.00 25.00 @ 26.00 Floorin x2% and 3” |, eee 78.00@ ( ( @ 
1 a re: 65.00@67.00 45.00@48.00 30.50@31.50 25.50@26.50 B, i Me, 3 pall’ fiat: Ria Pegee topo $38. ‘o0@ 45 A 00 $25. “00@ 28.00 
Bark strips, a 1 & 2.$34.00@35. 4 Bark strip partition, Ceiling, %” Sasecereain er are elelea .-. 31.00@32.00 24.50@25.50 15.00@16.50 
BOK. 650000 15.50@16. Nos. Dice iuscstsise.c 5 $41.00@ 43.00 a er errr 32.00@34.50 26.00@28.00  18.00@19.00 
Cull red heart.......... 10.50@11.50 PRAIA PE ais cieeiretie Gee pecaweeat 49.00@57.00  39.00@46.00 26.00 @ 29.00 





NORTHERN PINE 











Duluth, Minn., March 10.—The volume of shipments of mixed carlots of northern pine is gaining. The list is firm throughout, prices f.o.b. Duluth 
being: 
COMMON, Boarps, RouGH— FENCING, RouGH— 
6’ 8’ 10’ 12’ 14&16’ 18’ 20’ 6’ 8’ 10,12&14’ 16” 18&20’ 
et. Ae. Boss cus ewe $55.00 $57.00 $62.00 $62.00 $62.00 $65.00 $65.00 rf. MRO i ixieiiord tcbeeke $52.00 $55.00 $60 .00 $62.00 $61.00 
| ees 61.00 63.00 69.00 71.00 66.00 71.00 71.00 DUD ie vsigie sins Sooo aac 37. 41.00 42.00 44.0 44.00 
| — rae 65.00 68.00 75.00 75.00 70.00 75.00 75.00 UPN ab ios Svaceilel wcavese oi wcoies 26.00 28.00 29.00 30.00 30.00 
NO. 2. Bi +5845se00% 38.00 40.00 47.00 49.00 47.00 53.00 55.00 ms ENO Divas as cio horas 50.00 53.00 55.00 61.00 63.00 
iicknoress 41.00 43.00 50.00 50.00 47.00 53.00 55.00 SUIS ies eave ecniarsinseiw ate 32.00 38.00 39.00 45.00 47.00 
| re 46.00 48.00 57.00 57.00 52.00 60.00 63.00 PRO Ook curcheenunens 27.00 27.00 29.00 30.00 29.00 
No. 3, Brovccss771 3309 Stoo 3800 «83.00 3800 «3800-38100 | No. 4, 6-foot and longer, mixed widths, 4”, $24; 6”, $29. 
ao paaecasaue 31.00 32.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 5” fencing same as 6”. 
For all eng ceed —. 1 ae Fe 2, add rece No. 6, $22. All white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. 
Boards, 6 to 20’ 0 an é oO. 
For S1 or 2S, add'75 cents; gist, ‘add $1; for resawed, add $1. a pes ao _ 0 — mye yen na ! : : = 
Drop siding, grooved roofing and O. G. shiplap, 8’ and up, add $1.50. Flooring, %- and %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 
Shiplap and D&M, 8’ and up, add $1.25. Drop siding or partition, add $1.50. 
No. 1 Piece StTuFF, 8S Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $2. 
6’ 8. 10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 18’ 20° metas ; 
: ee $27.00 $29.00 © shoo $31.00 $30.00 $32.00 $34.00 $34.00 SIDING, 4 AND 6”, 4 TO » ™ : » 
a  56%00 27.00 28.00 30. R 29. a 33. .00 ee 
gv 28.00 30.00 31.00 33.00 32.00 32.00 35.00 35.00 _— Piel ooocrs cuneate => $44.00 Bin ccccsssccccccceses a 00 $22.00 
2x10”...... 32.00 33.00 35.00 37.00 35.00 34.00 37.00 BP OO? | C: ce risceesas oun series 33.00 38.00 Norway, C&better ... 34.00 36.00 
2x12”... |. 33.00 34.00 36.00 38.00 36. 00 36. 00 38. 8.00 38.00 D Subiecid are ietulece iniaa sesh 28.00 31.00 
BEIM” o0000% 38.00 39.00 41 44.00 sas : = . 
No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1; pine, rough, deduct 75 ee D&M ener OE SE AES Se SNES ST: SPE AE SN . nee 
or S48, add $3. Siding run to O. G., $2 a thousand’extra; product of the strip as it grades. 
Minnesota larch, 2x4- and 2x6-inch, $3 under Norway pine. Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 

















CALIFORNIA PINES [Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] Spokane, Wash., March 7.—The following 
: Portland, Ore., March 10.—The following are prices are effective at most Inland Empire mills: 
San Franciocs, Gallt., Feb. S5-—The tllowing | ¢.0.b. mill, and f.0.b. Chleage ahep, prices: Ponposa on WESTERN WHITE Pine, 16-F'r., INCH— 
are average prices, Feb. 22 to 28, of California Boards, $2S No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 
pines, f.0.b. mills, those on common being 1-inch ‘ No. 2 No. 3 50 $36.00 $20.50 ek rs ae 
aed re com. com . PE eilvzin- “escorts 
stock only: as €", 10 0016" ..asdcrsesrnncsccn tne ae 31.00 22.00 ..... «4. 
. . 6” EO on 35 31. BUN eeiesin wiser 
California White Pine Mixed Pines CRAP asia tenmsepenerege 33:00 30.00 31000 2850 
Nos. 1 & 2 clr..$ 97.25 Common— 1x12”, 10 to 16’..........seeeeeeeees 5000 21:00 | 2 ONG WIG. wick. cece ce teers $18.00 $10.50 
C select ....... 76.00 Nos 1. pcnnuse $ 49.00 | 1x13” and wider, 10 to 16’.......... 35.00 24.00 | WrsrerRN PINE SHop, S2S— 
D select ....+.. 60.50 a : BiG aisrore 4 > — sian ed 
No. 3 clear..... 68.50 NO. 8 220080. 22. me ; . : é , , 
Inch shop ...... 39.95 No. 4 common 14.50 | 1x4” and wider.............6se+e00. $15.00 $ 9.00 5/4 & 6/4.. $63, 50 ag PA ie. 2 = Page Com 
No. 1 shop....... 56. 00 _No. 5 common 11.75 Selects, S2S 5/4 73°50 "63°50 38°50 "TEs ee 
hag 2 SOD... 00 33.50 — —_ spies pages “B ge gps ni 8.5 ‘gui 
o. 3 shop...... 22.50 No, 1 dimension 25 ” on ” | SIR we cciccctee wcities Seces s9is06 sores ; 
Panel, %” ...:. 85.60 No. 2 dimension 20.75 | /%,j,° & and 8, 10 to 20°...978. 00" "$66. bo $29-00 | Ipano Waite Prine, 16-5 Foor— 
Shop, std. ...... 30.25 Timbers ....... 29.25 | 1x19” Scoeeteyenen: 94.00 88:00 67.00 No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 
Beveled siding— 1x13” and wider............. 98.00 93.00 72.00 | 4) srrrreeeee ee 00 $23.00 6... ween 
Sugar Pine B&better : $8.50 5/4, 6/4x4” & war., 10 to 20’ 96.00 91.00 74.00 | & hey oo = en = > seve 
Nos. 1 & 2 clr. .$104.5 : Se ete 24.50 VE ORE WAGE: oi koesceoncees 98.00 93.00 76.00 " 61.50 40.00 27.00 Ce 
C select ....... 90.25 Shop, S2S, f.o.b. Chicago 75.00 42.00 28.00 ..... cece 
DD Belect. .ocusee 72.75 Export mo: 1 Mo, 2 Woe. Bul ESN WARSE. occ cecis sews $20.00 $10.50 
al Prd Liebman ne Australian ..... $ 55.30 bi BG! G4 sieccess ais eiaie verb a rod “ot 00 $36. 0 Wuire Fir, 6- To 20-Foor, INcH— 
No. 1 shop...... 63.00 Box pr reer ssl jn “os ; 4” 6” 8&10” == 12” 4”& war. 
pments of No. 3 and 
No. 2 shop...... 36.75 Arix. pine— better, shop. For straight cars of specified teed 3.» S00 EEO Cece 88088... 
No. 3 shop...... 21.50 Vas °° OC 8 ee ceoraseee - 21.00 22.00 28.00 24.00. ..... 
No. 3 clr. std 45.25 4/4 a. w......$ 20.00 , PNOIGR cuisines, Awe weees reeeae 17.00 
Shop, std: ..... 33.75 5/4 & 6/4a. w. 21.00 
By 8 Be Wissinsaes 20.00 
Douglas Fir Lath WEST COAST LOGS 
— acnsiolind $ ge ee 8 _ ens [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] Everett, Wash., March 7.Log quotations fol- 
INO. & CIP....00.- * INO, L sevscces >. . . 
Com., 4/4, all oh eee 4.50 Portland, Ore., March 10.—Present log quota- | low: 
— pieteine.o0 19.00 32” lath ...... 2.25 | tions are: Fir: Seattle, No. 1, $27; No. 2, $19; No. 3, $14. 
sae i Sat il gid White Fir Cedar: $15 to $17. Grays Harbor, No. 1, $28; No. 2, $20; No. 3, $14. 
Dimension ..... 17.75  Cé&btr. ......... 47.50 Yellow fir: $24.50, $18.50 and $12.50. Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, $18 base; 
si No. 3 com.&btr. 25.25 Red fir: $18, $17 and $16. 25 cents added for each one percent of lumber 
edar : ; . 
No. 1 dimen.... 21.75 | Spruce: $32, $24 and $14. Hemlock: No. 2, $16; No. 3, $12. 
Miscellaneous ..$ 28.00 No. 2 dimen.... 14.00 Hemlock: $12 to $15. Spruce: $1 higher than fir. 
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"DOUGLAS FIR 


(Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Seattle, Wash., March 11.—The following 
prices paid for yard items, f.o.b. mill, were re- 
ported today: 


Pre- 
High Low vailing 
prices prices. prices 
Vertical Grain Flooring 
(il? NO. 2 CIORE cécicwccacs $47.00 $43.00 $45.00 
NOD ivciwensawrencs 28.00 sicaud eaaee 
Slash Grain Flooring 
1x4” No. 2 and better .... 29.00 26.50 28.00 
INOE S kawesvancecnn ss 22.00 21.00 aakers 
1x6” No. 2 and better .... 36.00 35.00 
INO: SO  Acvcckcedatpecee 29.00 28.00 
Stepping 
No. 2 clear and better.... 63.00 ar 
Finish No. 2 and Better 
TSS GN TO? occ iecsccncs 56.00 ao ‘waexe 
Casing and bDase....6..0< 65.00 63.00 
Ceiling 
5gx4” No. 2 clr. & btr. ... 29.00 26.00 29.00 
PCE cuwendceae ne uace 20.00 18.00 «wae 
1x4” No. 2 clr. & btr. ... 29.00 22.00 
Drop Siding 
1x6” No. 2 clr. & btr. .... 36.00 33.00 - 
INO: G CIA svcecccwes 26.00 24.50 
No. 1 Common Boards and Shiplap 
1: ae | eee 18.50 15.50 17.50 
Te icc cc bwewancinecemese 19.00 17.00 idale 
Dimension, No. 1 Common S4S 
Be” 12 GN Te 6 siek ceaes 17.50 16.50 17.50 
Plank and Small Timbers, No. 1 Common 
4x4", 12 to 16" SAB. 2. ccccc by 50 ™ 50 ™ - 
$x12”, 12 to 16’ S48....... 1.00 


Timbers, 32’ and Salen No. 1 Commen 
ONG SOSEP Vb eo beldeakee kann 23.00 22.00 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., March 10.—Fir prices today, car 
basis, f.o.b. mills, are as follows: 
Vertical Grain Flooring 


TEE ING, BGR cccik cesses csc rccaes taesucd $50.00 
NGe (2 GME ence wavtacae ce ccdiegees caneane 45.00 
ING COMME saspe@raccccewes be cas manecis 0.00 

1x3 and 14” No. 2 clear and better....... 53.00 

ING) GiGIGMe cons cesiictcwncenes 35.00 
Slash Grain Flooring 

1x4” No. 2 Clear and. HEtter ..cccccsccccscs 28.00 
Oy GME ccthacccdanvesdeutcdscnaeus 25.00 

Ix@’ No. 2 clear Gnd Detter 2c ccscccccccccs 32.00 
INGs Of GQIGGHE Sibebnucesvaceddecdcicnce cus 26.00 

Vertical Grain Stepping 
1% and 1%” No. 2 clear and better...... 64.00 
Finish 
WO. S GlERE GHA, WOtlOR se ce cik.6 oc ociseewecnees 53.00 
Ceiling 
Gxt" No. 2 clear and: Detter ..cissccescoes 26.00 
OO GCIGAE eccdacacicccence : 
1x4” No. 2 pe need and better 
INO Se GHOUE ch edans acuwleddeeescodecus 
Drop Siding and ‘Rustic 

ING” ING. 2 NG BOGOR caceeciesececccccunes 31.00 

UNGs ee GHOME® Scge Cuawca de caused necdeeeuse 23.00 
Boards 

WO Wei rate) Sierccahteaa lteter aia eardw awe corer ee $16.00@ 1 50 

ING 2 ss mend ecausnweureeced cuts deresacceedus 2.00 

Dimension—2x4- Inch, S4S 

ECs We MRP OO wip Un wae ceed kee aoe exake 16.50 

MMO Or ha Petwa cea Pa wade dae cues Haw a aadernanae 14.00 
Timbers 

MINNIE: ccivocasaediuluadwanveuedeeveduacenians 18.00 

ORG” GHG) INPRO sod ince ccckcasindinnan decent 19.00 

Miscellaneous Items 
CAHTORNIA, FANGOM 66666 vk ccccévenendcucewse 16.00 


Wily, IRC, (OUC S vadiwe nc con ncusencwacetdeause 3.25 


WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., March 10.—The following are 
prices for ‘mixed cars prevailing here today: 
Finish, ny Seamawe 6 
1x4 to > 
Bevel siding, %x4.. 
2 


Lath 





ee ee 





Box lumber, oe. 


CYPRESS SHINGLES & LATH 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 9.—The following are 


average wholesalers’ carlot prices today f.o.b. 
Cincinnati: 








Shingles 
3” : Best Sy Economies 
$3. 90 
4.30 
4.30 
.. $7.90 








REDWOOD 


The following are the prevailing redwood 
prices f.o.b. Chicago (72-cent freight allowance): 
Bevel Siding, '/-Inch, S1iS1E 


Clear. AN——_, “Bp” 
3°-7° 8’ -20’ 3°=7° 8° -20’ 3°-20’ 


Oe weankavkwes $24.25 $34.25 $20.25 $30.25 $23.25 
Oe weusceadaus 29.25 $9.25 25.25 35.25 27.25 
OF aisdecevetus 26.25 36.25 22.25 32.25 26.25 
Random Shop, Rough or S2S, 5” & up, 8’ to 20’ 

1” Y% ” 5 , od 2 ad 4” 5- 6” 


$43. 50 $57. "50 $57.50 $58.50 $75. 00 $73.00 $77.00 $81.50 
Finish—Rough, S2S or S4S 


” 


r Clear. , \ 
1-inch— 3-416’ 5-7’ 8-20’ 3-446’ 5-7’ 8-20’ 





So. wetcwen $50.50 $60.50 $78.50 $42.50 $52.50 $68.50 
, er 50.50 60.50 84.50 42.50 52.50 74.50 
a sdcauene 59.50 69.50 86.50 51.50 61.50 78.50 
 acuwad 52.50 62.50 84.50 44.50 54.50 74.50 
3 to 6” 50.50 60.50 ..... 42.60 62.50 ..... 
E -wacwdes 69.50 74.50 86.50 64.50 69.50 78.50 
MO Keasidws 80.50 85.50 88.50 75.50 80.50 80.50 
We ueaewae 82.50 87.50 90.50 77.50 82.50 82.50 
© CBE. sc eaadce. cvega QO asace. cocae 78.50 
1% & 1%- eh 
ctadead 0 $67.50 $85.50 $49.50 $59.50 $78.50 
OF eiwnswe Br 50 67.50 50 49.50 
Se waneuns 66.50 76.50 93.50 63.50 73.50 90.50 
Cr seeneus 59.50 69.50 91.50 51.50 61.50 84.50 
3 to 6” 57.50 67.50 ..... 49.50 59.50 ..... 
weierea 81.50 81.50 93.50 76.50 76.50 90.50 
A wade 92.50 92.50 95.50 87.50 87.50 92.50 
DS veuxews 94.50 94.50 97.50 89.50 89.50 94.50 
CC BA as weeea ceeds Tee) canea. Saas 89.50 
2-inch— 
S wacuwaks $55.50 $65.50 $86.50 $47.50 $57.50 $79.50 
Aree 55.50 65.50 92.50 47.50 75.50 85.50 
Me wadcuns 64.50 74.50 94.50 58.50 68.50 91.50 
yor 57.50 67.50 92.50 49.50 59.50 85.50 
3 to 6” 55.50 65.50 ..... 47.60 G7.60 ..0.. 
 weeaces 74.50 79.50 94.50 71.50 76.50 91.50 
| 85.50 90.50 96.50 82.50 87.50 93.50 
-  sceenee 87.50 92.50 98.50 84.50 89.50 95.50 
OG oi adick, dices eee 90.50 


Bungalow Siding, S1S1E, 4 to 20-Foot 


%x8 %x8 %x10 %x8 %x10 %x12 
CICAr sccee $43.25 $50.25 $54.25 $66.75 $68.75 $70.75 
Me” enanies 40.25 47.25 51.25 64.75 66.75 68.75 


Wide Clear Finish, Rough or S2S, — 8-20’ 
B hag 14% -144" 2” 3” 5” 
14”. ..$112.50 $119.50 $117.50 $127.00 $131.00 $134.50 
16”... 117.50 124.50 122°50 132,00 136.00 139.50 
18”,.. 122.50 129.50 127.50 137.00 141.00 144.50 
20”... 127.50 134.50 132.50 142.00 146.00 149.50 
22”... 132.50 139.50 137.50 147.00 151.00 154.50 
24”... 1387.50 144.50 142.50 152.00 156.00 159.50 
26”... 142.50 149.50 147.50 157.00 161.00 164.50 
28”... 147.50 154.50 152.50 162.00 166.00 169.50 
30”... 152.50 159.50 157.50 167.00 171.00 174.50 


Add for S4S, $2. Add for specified lengths, $2. 


Clear and Tank, Rough or S2S, 8 to 20’ 
Width— 6” 8” 10” 2” 6-12” 
sacamnenill 

aves teen ndwadeasaed cee $107 $108 $109 $107 
qn deaddedees eancncaws 112 #113 114 = «112 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 33 


NORTHERN PINE 


BOSTON, MASS., March 10.—Northern pine 
demand shows a little more activity. Eastern 
white pine shippers report business as somewhat 
restricted during the last week, but they have 
made no effort to stimulate demand by shading 
prices. The tone of the market for barnboards 
is steady on the following basis: No. 1, 1x5 to 
1x9, $85; 1x10, $90; No. 2, 1x5 to 1x8, $58; 1x10, 
$60; 1x12, $62; No. 3, 1x5 to 1x8, $46; 1x10, $49; 
1x12, $52; log run, culls out, $45. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 10.—There 
has been a decrease in demand for northern 
pine for industrial use in the last week and re- 
tailers have shown no tendency to increase or- 
ders. Prices are unchanged. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., March 9.—The northern 
pine market shows an advance in the price of 
No. 1 barn, which has been in comparatively 
good demand lately. Box factories are more 
active than a month ago, so that there has been 
a firm market prevailing in lower grades. 


NEW YORK, March 10.—Stocks generally are 
badly broken and city dealers find difficulty in 
getting some items that they want. Shipments 
have improved since March opened up and a 
better demand has developed. Prices hold firm. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., March 10.—The demand for 
eastern spruce is quiet and prices continue to 
show some softness. Ordinary frame schedules 
may be bought at $43 base and this price has 
lately been shaded $1. A little more inquiry for 
Provincial random is noted, but business is un- 
evenly distributed. Intense competition with 
other woods is restricting trade in boards and 





holding down prices. Quotations: Dimension, 
rail shipments, f.o.b. Boston, 8- to 20-foot; 8-inch 
and under, $43@45; 9-inch, $44@46; 10-inch, $45 
@47; 12-inch, $47@49. Provincial random, 2x3 
to 2x7, $34@35; 2x8, $38@39; 2x10, $39@40. Cov- 
ering boards, 5-inch and up, 8-foot and up, DIS, 
$34@35; matched, clipped, 10- to 16-foot, $38@ 
40. Furring, 1x2, $34@36; 1x3, $33@35. 

NEW YORK, March 10. —Arrivals have been 
very light and spruce is not figuring largely in 
local transactions. Prices are still below the 
level that is creating interest with manufac- 


turers. 
WHITE CEDAR 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 10.—New or- 
ders have come in the last week from retailers 
of posts and from independent telephone lines, 
which are demanding shorter lengths of poles. 
Inquiries also are increasing. There is little 
demand for pulpwood or cedar ties. Longer 
pole lengths also are in light demand. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, March 11.—The hardwood market 
remains slow. Industries are buying carefully 
and will not commit themselves ahead any far- 
ther than they can help. The mills meanwhile 
are producing steadily and are accumulating 
stocks, resulting in increasing pressure for new 
business. Prices have held well so far, but there 
is an unmistakable downward trend in a number 
of items, especially on the southern list. 


NEW ORLEANS, cre March 9.—The market 
is slightly quieter than last week, with prices a 
little soft on some items of red and sap gum. 
Inquiry continues fairly brisk, but buying is in 
small lots as a rule, with a good many of the 
shoppers apparently looking for bargain counter 
offerings. 


BOSTON, MASS., March 10.—Orders for mod- 
erate sized lots aggregate a fair total. More in- 
terest is shown in ash and maple. The call for 
low grade chestnut has absorbed considerable 
stock and offerings are now limited. Inquiry for 
No. 1 common oak is good, but demand for birch 
is slow. Flooring prices are being pretty well 
maintained and buyers are becoming more dis- 


posed to negotiate. Quotations on flooring, 
13/16x2% clear: Beech, $82@93; birch, $85@90; 
maple, $103.50@108; oak, white, plain, $108@ 
109.50; selects, $90@93.50. Quotations, inch: 
No. 1 
FAS common 
ROE: ie ctrwunetanataamsawake $105 @115 $80 @ 85 
ROOD: So wacawnvendedectan 83@ 90 63 @68 
RIE vk eco nclasstinedaswseeean 75@ 85 45 @55 
NM Gig dadadcwes aeduxcedwaa 130@140 75 @ 85 
CONNIE paccdeedevewncemesc 115@123 80@85 
MEME Si ccccaddaxes daceveedes 100@110 57 @65 
Oak, white, plain®......c.ccs- , 0) ee 
Oak, white, quartered*...... 145 @ 160 90@95 
Ly) Serer rere Tere 110@118 65@7 





*Higher prices, soft texture; lower, hard tex- 
ture. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, March 9.—Hardwood 
trade is fair and well distributed. Concerns 
manufacturing boxes, implements, furniture 
and caskets are buying steadily. Automobile 
concerns are expected in the market soon. Re- 
tailers have fairly good stocks but are unable 
to make deliveries of material already sold. Dry 
stocks are not plentiful, especially in the better 


grades. Shipments are coming in promptly. 
Oak prices at the Ohio River: 

No. 1 No, 2 No. 2 

FAS com. com. com. 

Quartered ...... $155.00 $90.00 $55.00 ..... 

PE xcaveade ave 105.00 75.00 53.00 $20.50 


BALTIMORE, MD., March 10.—Hardwood de- 
mand is fair, and prices are firming up. Stocks 
at producing points are only moderate. The ex- 
port situation continues to give promise of gains. 
in volume. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., March 10.—Most of the 
larger buyers have been reducing their require- 
ments and orders from retailers are scarcer. 
There also has been less interest shown by 
manufacturers of flooring and finish in getting . 
supplies. Most of the inquiry now is for smalt 
lots from manufacturers of implements, house- 
hold appliances and cabinets. Prices are soft 
in a good many items. 

OMAHA, NEB., “March — 9. —Hardwood prices 
are steady. Country dealers are holding off, 
but city trade is improving. Considerable ac- 
tivity is noted in the starting of residences in 
town, which will help the demand for flooring. 
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Annual rings of trees 
growing over this Red- . 
wood show it has lain on 
moist ground over two 
centuries. It is sound, 
free from decay or even 

Trees have grown over worm holes, 

this buried Redwood for 

350 years. But the cut 

into the old Redwood 

shows clear, sound wood 

fit to be sawn into highest 

grade lumber. 
of 7 a g és 7 
ee ae 
ih er % f o~s pa s - iu 7 

, es ing et Pty ase ver this 600 year old 

o. tage hg Niky a OL: an % Redwood, trees close to 

ee Ngee 9 Oe SR bmg =the 200 years old have grown. 

Yet the cut shows the 
buried 

















Redwood 


sound 


and free from decay. 


Why Redwood satisfies 


particular 


HE life history of three 

Redwood trees that lie in 
California forests is the best 
testimony to Redwood’s per- 
manence and resistance to rot. 
Though resting in moist 
ground and covered with moss, 
mold and forest debris for 
from 250 to about 400 years, 
not one of them 
is decayed. 
Worms have 
not bored into 
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CHICAGO 
3067 McCormick Building a] 
332 So. Michigan Avenue 


39% Tho Pacific Lumber Co. 





NEW YORK CITY 
941 Pershing Square Building 4 
100 E. 42nd Street 


customers 


them. Cut into at random, 
their wood fibre is as bright 
and sound as that in a live 
Redwood just felled. This rot- 
resistance earns Redwood 
preference over other com- 
mercial woods and explains its 
increasing use by builders, 
architects and construction 
engineers. 
Write for TPL 
Co. lumber and 
millwork ‘lists. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Robert Dollar Building 
311 California Street 


Members of California Redwood Association 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF CALIFORNIA REDWOO™ 





Shops are ordering more frequently, especially 
for auto repair work. 


HOUSTON, TEX., March 10.—Hardwoods have 
picked up somewhat, and orders from various 
parts of the country during the last week have 
led sales managers to expect an early revival in 
business. High grade interior finish is most in 
demand. Red gum, which attained a peak price 
some time ago, is easing up a little. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., March 10.—There has not 
been much activity during the last week in 
southern hardwoods. Inquiries are slow and the 
total volume of stock moved has been small. 
There has been some weakening in the market 
generally, which is reflected in gum by reduc- 
tions of $1 to $4. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 10.—A little 
more. stability seems to feature the hardwood 
market this week, but demand has not fully 
recovered from the slump it took a few weeks 
ago. Prices, however, seem a little more firmly 
established, the general levels, however, being 
below those of a month ago. Some fine con- 
struction weather last week stimulated trade 
with retailers, who still have heavy stocks. 
Inquiries are increasing, however, both from 
retail and industrial sources. Actual buying 
with industrials continues somewhat spotted. 
The furniture industry, particularly, seems to be 
operating on uneven schedules. The automo- 


bile industry is not so good, though demand 
from body factories holds up well. The last 
week has seen some buying by hardwood floor- 
ing factories. Railroads have made some in- 
quiries and will increase their outdoor work 
with better weather. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 10.—The hard- 
wood market shows some signs of improvement. 
On all orders placed, buyers specify quick de- 
livery. Prices nominally are holding steady 
though there is some concession when an actual 
order is in sight. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 10.—There is 
a fair demand for hardwoods, although indus- 
tries are holding off until actual spring weather 
develops to feel the pulse. Prices are firm. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., March 9.—Hardwood de- 
mand has not shown much activity so far this 
month, and hand-to-mouth buying prevails. 
Dealers who have been looking after the furni- 
ture trade have found that there is little in- 
clination to buy at this time, owing to a fair 
amount of stock being already on hand. De- 
mand from automobile concerns is small. Prices 
on most woods are unsettled. 


NEW YORK, March 10.—The first ten days of 
March have shown some improvement in hard- 
wood trade. Everywhere the demand is de- 





scribed as good, but buyers are hesitating at 
prices asked. Flooring items have taken qa 
spurt with improved weather and industrials 
are still active. West Virginia hardwoods are 
not in especially good supply, but substantial 
shipments are coming from further south. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, March 11.—There is not much busi- 
ness offered, but the mills do not seem espe- 
cially eager for orders and are holding prices 
firmly. ‘The curtailment of production on the 
Coast has prevented accumulation of stocks, and 
the manufacturers seem to have the situation 
well in hand. A buyer of ordinary schedules still 
finds it fairly easy to place .khis orders, and some- 
times to get a good price, but if he wants speci- 
fied lengths it is another proposition. 


BOSTON, MASS., March 10.—There is a wide 
contrast between the firm prices quoted whole- 
salers by west Coast mills and the generally 
confident tone of producers’ advices, as com- 
pared with the recent prices actually accepted 
for some transit shipments and the present bear- 
ish sentiment of New England retailers. Based 


- on present mill quotations, wholesalers must get 


$37, ship’s tackle, Boston, for an ordinary sched- 
ule of dressed fir dimension, which retailers re- 
fuse to pay. Sales of transits are reported at 
$33 to $35. The range on fir boards is now $28.50 
to $30, ship’s tackle, Boston. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., March 10.—The volume 
of orders for Douglas fir has held up fairly well, 
one reason being that in some cases retailers 
have been able to get what they wanted cheaper 
in fir than in southern pine. Uppers are chiefly 
in demand. Prices here have begun to show 
some variation, especially when mills want busi- 
ness. 


OMAHA, NEB., March 9.—Fir prices show a 
weak tendency, dimension being $2 below the 
peak price. General demand is light and there 
is not much inquiry from either cities or towns. 
Reports indicate that production has exceeded 
the output. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 10.—A little 
demand is seen for fir here this week. Prices 
have quit slipping and the volume of inquiries 
is increasing. Jobbers say Douglas fir stocks 


in Indiana yards are none too heavy and any: 


increase in construction will react quickly on 
the demand. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., March 7.—There 
is a steady demand for fir in San Francisco 
and around the Bay with good prospects for the 
1925 building campaign. Stocks are sufficient 
for present requirements with moderate ship- 
ments arriving here and some steam schooners 
still tied up. Mills in Oregon and Washington 
are curtailing production, and prices are being 
pretty well maintained. Commission men and 
mill agents are shipping in a conservative way, 
but look for increased consumption. Continued 
shipments by water via the Panama Canal to 
the Atlantic coast are relieving the pressure on 
the California market. 


NEW YORK, March 10.—Good shipments of 
fir have arrived within the last fortnight and 
there are good stocks of lumber held at ter- 
minals. Transits, however, are scarce and in 
this respect the situation continues a.big im- 
provement over a year ago. Retailers are per- 
sistently endeavoring to obtain bargains, but find 
stiff resistance. Prices have remained stationary 
for the last week. 


CYPRESS 


CHICAGO, March 11.—Though orders are slow 
in developing, the cypress market is being well 
maintained. The mills have good stocks on hand, 
but do not seem to be especially anxious for 
business. At any rate, there is comparatively 
little pressure on the market. Industrial buyers 
continue to be the largest factors in the market, 
but there are more inquiries from retailers, indi- 
cating that these will begin buying on a larger 
scale as their own business improves with the 
coming of spring. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., March 9.—No featur- 
able change is reported in the cypress market, 
prices holding firm, with orders matching those 
of the preceding week in character and approx!- 
mate volume. Production continues steady and 
car supply adequate. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., March 10.—If it is to be 
judged by inquiry, there is a considerable mar- 
ket for cypress waiting, but at present the 
volume of orders being placed is small. There 
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has been little demand from the country the last 
two weeks. There is some industrial demand 
and a fair call from local retailers. 


BOSTON, MASS., March 10.—Lack of vim in 
demand for cypress is reported by wholesale dis- 
tributers throughout New England territory. 
One of the large producers of red cypress asks 
$103.50 Boston rate for 4/4. Quotations on yel- 
low cypress: 

FAS Selects Shop 


Ch, OPT CETTE. 90@ 98 $73@ 838 $53@63 
TL Qe ae OO ae 100@110 85@ 98 65@71 
WE. eco weneesnnes 105@121 92@101 75 @ 85 
1 ee ORC ent Reriie T25@186 — nceeee =e vere 


ST. LOUIS, MO., March 10.—Prices continue 
unchanged on red and yellow cypress. Red 
cypress is in seasonable demand, without special 
feature. There is little demand for yellow 
cypress. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 10.—A week of 
good weather has done little but increase the 
volume of inquiry for cypress. Some few orders 
have been placed, all for mixed cars, but local 
jobbers believe the tide has turned and from 
now on business will improve. Red cypress 
continues to dominate the local demand, there 
being virtually no call for yellow. Prices show 
a little more strength. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 10.—Cypress re- 
mains quiet with prospects of increasing busi- 
ness during ‘the current month. Prices have 
been steady. 


NEW YORK, March 10.—Good shipments have 
arrived lately by cargo and the railroad traffic 
has measured up well to the seasonal average. 
Lumber arriving and already in hand is of 
exceptionally good grade and prices hold firm 


throughout. 
HEMLOCK 


BOSTON, MASS., March 10.— The hemlock 
trade is not active and retailers are not disposed 
to do much buying for future delivery. Many 
refuse to pay the firm prices quoted by some 
west Coast mills at present. Some transit lots 
are being sold at $2 to $4 under the top prices 
lately quoted for April shipment. Eastern and 
northern hemlock is quiet and prices are about 
steady. There are reports of business in 12-foot 
boards at $33, but $34 to $35 is the actual selling 
range for eastern clipped stock, 10- to 16-foot. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., March 9.—A readjustment 
downward has taken place in hemlock, the de- 
clines amounting to $1 on dimension stock. This 
is due, it is said, to the severe weather of the 
last few weeks, which has left the mills with 
fairly large stocks on hand. P 

NEW YORK, March 10.—Bargain hunters aré 
still active in hemlock circles and they con- 
tinue to find wholesalers firm on prices. Good 
shipments have come from the Pacific coast, 
but there is not a great deal of eastern lumber 


arriving. 
WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, March 11.—The market for western 
pines is quiet, both as regards yard and factory 
trade. No. 2 boards are still scarce at the mills 
and are therefore holding firm, but other grades 
are being made the objects of frequent conces- 
sions. There is not a great deal of shop lumber 
available, either in the Inland Empire or the Cal- 
ifornia territory, and while there is a weakening 
tendency in this class of material also, it is not 
expected that it will decline very far. The gen- 
eral opinion is that the weakness of the market 
will quickly disappear as building construction in 
the East and middle West gets more fully under 
way and retail trade increases. Many mills con- 
sequently show little interest in new business at 
this time. 

BOSTON, MASS., March 10.—The New Eng- 
land market for western pines is generally quiet, 
but offerings are comparatively light and prices 
are well sustained. Industrial demand continues 
to run ahead of the limited inquiry from retail 
yards. Idaho white pine is quite firm. Quota- 
tions on Idaho pine: 

No. 1lcom. No.2com. No.3 com. 


ERG: avions $76.00 @77.50 $61.50 $41.00 @ 42.50 
Bee eis 75.00 @ 76.50 58.00 41.50 @ 44.00 
PIO ccs 78.00 @ 79.50 58.00 41.50@ 44,00 
1 > eee 91.50 @ 93.00 60.50 3.50 @ 45.00 


_ KANSAS CITY, MO., March 10.—With most 
items of western pines scarce and mill stocks 
reported badly broken, representatives here hold 
‘Prices stiff. ‘No. 2 boards and finish are espe- 





———‘‘Buy a Moore and Get the Best”’ 
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Eastman-Gardiner Hardwood Company 


Laurel, Miss., again give evidence of their faith in 
Moore Kilns. Increased demand for their stock, 
dried the MOORE WAY, has made it necessary 
to install FOUR ADDITIONAL 


Moore Moist Air Kilns 


Ask to have representative call; no obligation. 


Moore Dry Kiln Company 


“ KILN BUILDERS SINCE 1879” 
Jacksonville, Fla. 2 Fully Equipped Plants. +“ North Portland, Ore. 
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cially firm. Most demand now is coming from 
eastern industrial consumers and retailers. 


OMAHA, NEB., March 
mand is fair, No. 2 farm bos onda peviedl “a sant 
seller. Pine lath are firm and rather scarce. 





SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., March 7.—There 
is an optimistic feeling among manufacturers 
of California white pine with prospects for an 
increase in the demand in the East and middle 
West when building is resumed. <A good deal of 
common is being sold and shipments of uppers 
and other grades are being madé on old orders. 
New business on shop has slackened a little, 
but sash and door factories are expected in the 
market shortly. Sugar pine stocks have been 
further reduced by eastern shipments. Prices 
on California pines are being pretty well main- 
tained with stocks at their lowest point owing 
to the mills having been closed for the winter. 
There is a fairly good supply of box lumber 
at the mills and some shook business has been 
taken at comparatively low prices. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., March 9.—The market on 
California pines is quiet. Sugar pine prices are 
firm, because of a scarcity of stock and lack of 
production, as mills are closed. Buying is 
mostly for filling in and is in small volume. 


NEW YORK, March 10.—Idaho selects are 
scarce and in other grades the retailer is forced 
to hunt around in order to get what he wants. 
After a fairly substantial flood of shipments 
following the bad weather, arrivals are back on 
an even keel. The market has firmed up, fol- 
lowing a slight easing off in certain items. 


REDWOOD 


BOSTON, MASS., March 10.—Redwood trade 
is seasonable. Shop lumber is getting more at- 
tention than yard items. There is little forward 
buying, as prompt deliveries are being made 
from well assorted eastern stocks. Prices look 
steady. 


KANSAS. CITY, MO., March 10.—There has 
been little activity in redwood the last two 


weeks. Most orders have been for small quan- 
tities in mixed cars. Prices continue rather 
soft. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., March 7.—Red- 
wood is in comparatively good shape, with some 
improvement in California sales and indlications 
of more interest in the eastern market. Prices 
are low and should encourage increased use of 
redwood during the coming building campaign. 
Mills are increasing output a little and fair 
assortments are being maintained. It is es- 
timated that production is now about 80 percent 
of normal and fair shipments have been made 
since the first of the year. Export trade is look- 
ing up a little, with Australia showing increased 
interest. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 10.—Some in- 
crease in demand for redwood was noticed here 
last week. Local jobbers say much depends 
on the weather, Given good weather during the 
remainder of March, they say retailers will be 
forced into the market since few of them are 
carrying heavy stocks. Prices appear firm. 

NEW YORK, March 10.—Industrial demand 
shows a great improvement over early March a 
year ago, but the call for building items is 
still slow. Wholesalers are replenishing stor- 
age stocks. There are indications of a good 
buying movement from the suburbs in early 
March inquiries. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


BOSTON, MASS., March 10.—The quiet de- 
mand for North Carolina pine is in distinct con- 
trast to the very firm prices quoted by many 
mills. Present range on band sawed rough edge, 
4/4 under 12-inch, $61 to $63.25. Roofers are 
steady; air dried 8-inch have sold at $34, and 
occasionally at $33.50. Orders for shortleaf floor- 
ing and partition are not as numerous and im- 
portant as inquiries promise. Low range on 
shortleaf flooring, 1x4, $78 for B&hbetter rift, $60 
for C rift, and $58 for B&better flat. B&better 
partition is $56.25 


BALTIMORE, MD., March 10.—There are in- 
dications of greater interest in North Carolina 
pine, with a gain in distribution due to more 
favorable weather last week. Prices are steady. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., March 9.—Prices have de- 
clined to some extent in the North Carolina 
pine market, roofers being especially affected. 
Dimension is off about 50 cents also. In ceiling 
and partition and edge stock, wholesale prices 








Order “ KILMOTH” 
Closet Lining in L.C.L. 
or carlots mixed with 


our 
“QUALITY” 
OAK FLOORING 
able line today. 


Sledge Ave. and Southern Ry. 


“Kilmoth” Does Kill Moths 


In both old and new homes every clothes closet can be made 
vermin-proof by using 
“KILMOTH ” CLOSET LINING 
It is manufactured from Tennessee Aromatic Red Cedar 
in %x2, 2% and 3% inch widths. 


DeSoto Hardwood Flooring Company 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 


raparan’ 


“Kl LMOTH” Cig "CLOSET LN 


Investigate this profit- 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 











Also 
Four Wheel 
Log Wagons 
and Self 
Loading 
Skidders 





Write for 
Catalog “‘G”’ 











Garland Wagon Co., 








Garland FLEXIBLE Wagons and Trailers | 
FOR TEAM AND TRACTOR HAULING 


Equipped with Solid Steel Axles Guaranteed for One Year. 





The Only Eight Wheel Trailer 


Recommended by Tractor Manufacturers. 


New Orleans, La., U.S.A. 








Buggies, 
Haul-off 
Gears, | 

Etc. | 





Write for 
Catalog “* G”’ 











are unchanged. A little more inquiry has been 
coming in, but few orders have been placed. 


NEW YORK, March 10.—North Carolina pine 
holds all recent gains, but has taken on no 
further increase in the face of much improved 
demand. The market could take considerably 
more lumber than is arriving. Retailers seek- 
ing bargains find them few and far between. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, March 11.—Demand for southern 
pine has shown a moderate pick-up during the 
last week, but is still far from active in this ter- 
ritory. The weather has been mild for several 
days, and this has stimulated building and other 
outdoor work. Retailers have been kept busy 
delivering lumber to construction jobs, but they 
still have a good deal of stuff to send out. If 
the weather remains favorable, contractors will 
without doubt continue to call for material al- 
ready purchased as well as to place new orders, 
which of course will result in a stimulated 
wholesale trade. The market meanwhile is 
rather soft, many transit cars being offered, 
sometimes at low prices, and some mills also 
looking anxiously for business. It is expected, 
however, that a greater demand will soon lessen 
the pressure on the market and strengthen 
prices. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., March 9.—Mill reports 
indicate a decline in orders, production and ship- 
ments for the week, with production ranking 
first, shipments second and bookings third. Ac- 
cording to local reports, prices have softened, 
but it is added that the price concessions have 
somewhat stimulated buying, for the time being, 
at least. 


BOSTON, MASS., March 10.—There has heen 
no decided change either in demand or price of 
southern pine. The market is quiet. A heavy 
volume of building is in prospect, especially in 
the suburbs. Retailers are cautious about add- 
ing to stocks. The highest prices reported paid 
for flooring, 1x4, are $88 for B&better rift, $66 
for C rift, and $63.50 for B&better flat. B&better 
partition also is quiet and the high range is $60. 
Roofers are receiving more attention and prices 
are steady. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., March 10.—Outside of 
Texas and a few spots west of the Mississippi, 
the southern pine market is reported very draggy 
and weakness now has invaded practically the 
whole list, with common grades showing that 
condition more than uppers. Boards and B 
flooring are especially weak. During the last 
week a large number of transits have been of- 
fered at.low prices. The eastern market has 


. been very disappointing. 


HOUSTON, TEX., March 10.—Some cuts have 
been made on distress cars and a few stocks 
which it was feared would not be easily moved, 
but on the whole prices hold firm. Sales man- 
agers expect a revival in buying around April 15. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., March 10.—There continues 
to be small activity in southern pine, due chiefly 
to unfavorable weather in consuming territory. 
There has been a decrease in both mill shipment 
orders and transit car business during the week. 
There are lower prices in some items, such as 
1-inch and No. 2 common in S2S&CM, shiplap 
and 82S. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 10.—While ac- 
tual orders were not so good here last week, 
the good weather caused a flood of inquiries 
and another week of construction weather is 
expected to see many retailers placing some 
business. Prices, while no stronger, at least 
do not show any further weakness. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, “March 10.—The south- 
ern pine market remains dull and there has been 
little change in the situation. Mills that have 
caught up on orders show a disposition to 
shade prices in some items. Fairer weather 
is encouraging the starting of building opera- 
tions. 

BUFFALO, N. Y., March 9.—A downward 
tendency in southern pine prices has been mani- 
fest in the last week or two. A drop of $1 
or so has taken place in a number of items. 
Retailers continue to hold off and the milder 
weather has not yet stimulated building to any 
great extent. 


NEW YORK, March 10.—Demand and inquiries 
have improved during the last week and prices 
hold firm. Timbers are in especially heavy de- 
mand. Flooring and roofers in some sections 
of the district are rather scarce. There are no 
transits available. Long Island and Jersey re- 
tailers are particularly eager buyers. 
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SHINGLES AND LATH 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., March 9.—Demand for 
cypress shingles is seasonably quiet, with prices 
unchanged. Cypress lath find fairly good sale 
in mixed cars and there is no undue accumula- 
tion. Lath quotations also rule unchanged and 
are well held. 


BOSTON, MASS., March 10.—Shingle buying 
is very limited. White cedars are rather weak 
at $4.50 to $5.25 for extras and $4 to $4.75 for 
clears. British Columbia red cedars, XXXXX, 
are steady at $5.86 for rail shipment. There has 
been no distinct change in spruce lath quota- 
tions; some business in 15%-inch has been booked 
at $7.85, but the price generally paid is $8, while 
$7 is asked for 1144-inch. Hemlock lath, 15-inch, 
from the Pacific coast are offered here at $7, 
ship’s tackle. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, March 9.—There is a 
slightly better feeling in shingle circles with 
buying more general in rural sections. City 
dealers are placing an occasional order. Re- 
ceipts are only fair but sufficient for current 
needs. Transit cars are not aS numerous as 
formerly. Prices are fairly steady at former 
levels. Red cedar stocks are the best sellers. 
Lath trade is fair and prices are unchanged. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., March 10.—Demand for 
shingles last week was slow and some whole- 
salers found it difficult to move transit cars. 
Mill prices still are quoted at $2.80 and $2.40. 
Demand for lath also is slow, with southern pine 
mills getting most of the orders placed here. 
Some western pine and fir lath are taken in 
mixed cars. Siding is slow. 


HOUSTON, TEX., March 10.—Shingles and 
lath are in fair demand at prices prevailing for 
the last few weeks. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., March 10.—Prevailing shingle 
prices are $2.80 for clears and $2.50 for stars, 
Pacific coast base. There is virtually no ac- 
tivity in the shingle market. Lath are $5.25 for 
No. 1 and $3.50 for No. 2, f.o.b. St. Louis. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 10.—Some in- 
crease in buying was noted here last week by 
shingle jobbers. Prices, however, remain com- 
paratively weak. A fair volume of inquiry is 
being received from rural yards, where stocks 
are not as heavy as in city yards. Lath de- 
mand is slow, but good weather will improve 
this. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 10.—Although 
demand for red cedar shingles continues light, 
prices hold firm. The week saw few transit 
ears here. Manufacture is curtailed in propor- 
tion to the demand. Clears sell at an average 
of $2.80 and stars $2.50. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., March 9.—Shingle prices 
are unsettled, though not much changed from a 
week ago. Extra clears are quoted at $4.61 
and stars at $4.06, while British Columbia 
XXXXX are $5.76. Buying is on a limited basis. 


NEW YORK, March 10.—Eastern spruce lath 
prices are firm, with supply for the moment 
curtailed. Wholesalers say they have substan- 
tial shipments on the way. Fir lath are improv- 
ing in demand. Shingles have arrived in good 
supply, and demand and inquiries are good. 


MAHOGANY 


BOSTON, MASS., March 10.—The continued 
good demand for mahogany assures production 
on a full time basis for some weeks to come. 
The heavy buying of %- to 1-inch stock in FAS 
and No. 1 common grades for radio sets is still a 


feature. Quotations on air dried plain mahog- 
any, log run for figure, f.o.b. Boston: 
No. 1 No.2 No.3 
FAS com, com, com. 
ke eC ee $210 $177.50 $105 $45 
5/4, 6/4 & 8/4.... 215 180 105 45 
EUOPAL ~mhnter th rat erer oer 225 190 120 45 
B2/4 & 16/46 vccces 230 195 120 45 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., March 10.—March business 
in boxboards has opened up fairly well. Some 
producers say price levels are too low to be re- 
-munerative. Quotations on round edge box- 
boards, inch: White pine, $30@32; spruce, $27@ 
29; hemlock, $24@25. 
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PRODUCERS OF SOUTHERN PINE AND HARDWOODS 
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FINANCING THE FOREST INDUSTRIES (Continued from page 79) 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


March 10.—There is evidence of a stronger mar- 
ket undertone. Retail yards report a slight in- 
crease in volume of sales, due mainly to the ex. 
cellent weather of the last few days. Wholesalers 
generally report a continued run of inquiries. Some 
report several yards buying beyond their imme- 
diate needs. There is decidedly more optimism 
than was evident the previous week. The Coast 
lumber situation is unchanged, while the demand 


e o 
New W orking ( ‘apital for for southern pine has not been so strong as before, 
Prices are generally steady. The few changes 
made have not been important. : 


Established Corporations “ 
BOSTON, MASS. | 














Many companies engaged in the lumber and pulp and ee ae “on ' wi 

= . . : . March 9.—In view of the continued warm, open = 

paper induaies Sure largely increased their fixed assets weather and the heavy volume of building in pros- 

during the last few years without adding to their origi- pect, together with the comparatively modest | 

nal capital. Such a policy often proves embarrassing in ee Sh Seen Fae, Se ee ee 
tod f oe ht” : ] h : business should begin to improve very materially 

periods ol tight money as it places a heavy strain on before very long. Both eastern spruce dimension 


and random lengths are quiet at easy prices. North- 


banking connections. 
ern and eastern boards are moving very slowly at 


At the present time we are in a position to arrange long steady prices. Demand for shingles is very lan- 
term financing on terms favorable to the borrower. We guid and white cedar shingles are being offered at 
1 : — : : concessions, whereas red cedars are firmly held, , 
shall be glad to discuss sound fiscal policies with interested Buyers here will not pay the stiff prices now 


quoted for mill shipment of Pacific coast fir, and 
they are still picking up transit lots at substan- 


tial concessions. Quotations on southern pine floor- ; 
ing show a tendency to waver. Hardwood flooring j 
is steady in price but business is still light in this 

territory. Western pines, particularly Idaho pine, ’ 


e e ° are quite firm despite light buying. 
Securities { orp oration + The British steamer Canadian Winner has ar- 
rived with one of the largest cargoes ever brought 
to Boston from British Columbia lumber mills. 
The cargo loaded at Vancouver, Swanson Bay, 
332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago Fraser Mills and Victoria included 344,926 pieces 
of dressed and 10,525 pieces of rough fir, spruce * [ 
and hemlock ; 19,066 bundles of red cedar shingles 
and 2,250 bundles of hemlock lath, to be distrib- 
S E C U R I z I E S D I VI S I ON—J A MES D. L A _ E . ¢ & Cc O. uted among New England retail yards by the Wen- 
dell F. Brown Co., Davenport-Evans Co., Cutler & 
‘e Co. (Ine.), Shepard & Morse Lumber Co., Blanch- 
ae ard Lumber Co., Krauss Bros. Lumber Co., and C, 

Ernest Hill (Inc.). 

The schooner Velma L. Hamlin has arrived with 
449 logs of African mahogany for Palmer & Parker 
Co. 

There have been several important changes in 
the location of prominent lumber dealers here dur- 
ing the’ last two weeks. The Island Falls Lumber 
Co. has transferred its offices to 10 High Street. 
Alphonse Pineau & Fils (Ltd.), are now at 148 
State Street. The S. P. French Lumber Co. is now 
located at 89 State Street. 

J. Edward Downes, of the Downes Lumber Co., 
has returned from a very enjoyable trip to Quebec, 
where he found winter sports at their height. 

W. A. Fuller, of W. A. Fuller & Son, Clinton, 
Mass., recently departed for a southern trip. 

John C. Barry, of the Strong & Hale Lumber 
Co., Portland, Conn., has been elected president of 


executives. 



































Fleet of Ross Gasoline Carriers at Grays Harbor 
Lumber Co., Hoquiam, Wash. 




















e DISPLACES 36 HORSES the Rotary Club of the neighboring town of Mid- 
6 Ross Carriers AND 60 MEN dletown. 
ny John Alfred Dodd, III, recently arrived at the 
1@ carriers have home of John A. Dodd, jr., of Portland, Conn. 
MOSt successfy] > proven 





if in c as 
With the horizont Sn tion MACON, GA. 


al resaws. On 


Save $269.23 Daily 


these Machines we have f 
The most convincing argument of the econ- that one man with ic. ~ aan March 9,—Fair weather has greatly facilitated 
f ] ey we a a and transfers Ci © carriers shipments of air dried Georgia shortleaf pine roof- 
omy ol any jumber handling equipment is actual that former] an do the work ers, and order files are being rapidly reduced. 
figures on operating the same. anda iy y took three men Mills find new orders none too easy to get; yards 
B * less la] ai gs do it with much in the North will have to move some of the lumber ; 
y accurate check on the operating cost of 6 a. % j 4bor. This job under t] already. in their sheds before they will make : 
Ross Lumber Carriers, the Grays Harbor . au Was one of the <i further purchases. Prices at the mills have oer 
q a *St and mos EU ieee during the last week. Roofers, dressed as desired, 
Lumber Co., of Hoquiam, Wash., has found whole an tiresome in the a » tect 1xG-inch, $20@21; 1x8-, ie ant 
their saving to be as follows: “Six Rose 1x12-inch, $21@22. The mills that have been 
saat ; 9SS Carriers recently handicapped by weather are again able to get their 


alled have en 


dry stock to the planer and stocks at planers are 
pense with 


able . . 
ed us to dis- ee ‘ : : , i 
increasing. The mills will not sell except for 


Total daily operating cost with 36 horses, 


500 trucks and 60 men___._.--_.....-.---- $388.03 and six thirty-six horses 

Total daily operating cost with 6 Ross SIXty men in the yards” i prompt shipment and in small blocks. : 

Carriers, 6 drivers and transfers. ____..____- 118.80 Grays Harbor I et PPT TT rere! : 
Net daily saving $269.23 By Fr <umber Co, 


ank Blagen, Mer. 






Ross electric or gasoline carriers will | , 
Gueanus deci daa cies, a! GRAND RapPips, MicH., March 10.—Trial of the 
$30,000 damage action filed by George J. Thomp- 





Write for complete data on their costs. 
son of Kalamazoo, Mich., against former officials 
- of the National Hardwood Co. was begun this 
The Ross Carrier Co MURRY JACOBS COMPANY week in the circuit court in Grand Rapids. This 
e iii Die. 6 « «x «iia is one of three court actions in connection with 
Office and Plant ee activities of the hardwood concern which are al- 
Bent Harb (es we 249 Monadnock Building, - - San Francisco jeged to have cost the investing public of Michigan 
mton riarbor, ss. Michigan 546 Maison Blanche Annex, New Orleans, La. and other states more than $1,000,000. Head- 


quarters of the hardwood company were in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., he said. 











